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CHAPTEU I. 

InTRODUCTOBY : EDOCATIOir in SdOTLAHI> 
BKFORB THE FOXTKDINO OF ▲ UkIV'bB- 
BITY IN ABKKDSEK : THE SlATB 07 TEB 
COUNTBY. 

The name of Soodand has ever been aesociiited 
with the love of learninjr* Binoe nniVenil 
were first mtrodnced into oar ooantiy, diere has 
been the closest conneetion between thes^ 
instiitntions and the soil. lat e i mtur e' ta s never 
been the exchisive pririlege of the liigfa-born 
and wealthy dasses; and it may be aiiid thai the 
Scottish Universities have done moi^e for Scot- 
land than Oxford or Cambridge for the sister 
kingdom. It is liow well nigh five hnndiM*^ 
years since the firs^ imiversity was founded in 
,8codand ; foot, long before that time, the Scot 
had distingaiahed himself in the field of litera- 
tare. 

A. generally received tradition makes Aiooxny 
the reputed founder of the XJnivendl^ x»f 
Paris, a Scotsman ; but it would probaUy be 
mote correct to call him an Irishmui, fortiie 
mtlf dKfB of the '* mother of unlvemltiaB^'* « 

B 
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3 Tie Umw^iff% of AhercUm 

■ ■ - ■ 

«iioi«ntwritmosl] her, take die mind bsdc to th» 
time when the name of Soot j^^ conneeted only 
with Ireland. YarioiuiwritecBhavev&omtianeto 
ttm% exevoifled their ingenuity in the attempt to 
l(ivo to Scotland the, credit of the foundation 
.not only of the [oincipal continental univer- 
aitifla^ but of Oifoi«l,.jal«o. In exemplifica- 
tion of this, one ro^y refer to a work published 
by the well-known Seotsman, David Chalmers, 
in Paris in 1631, under the somewhat lengthy 
title of " Davidis Cameraril Scoti : de Scotorum 
Fordtudine, Doctrina, et Pietate, ac de ortu et 
p rogreasu haeresis in Regnis Scotiae et 
Angliae.** The general inaccuracy of this re* 
markable production is indicated'by the fact that 
Chalmers represents the University of Aberdeen, 
in his own day^ aii having no fewer than six 
colleges ; this result being obtained by counting 
Eang's and Marischal, and elevating the 
faculties of arts, medicine, canon law, 
and civil law into distinct colleges. With 
regard to niedidne, he very truly observes that 
** it is close to King's College as regards its 
site.'* Chalmers, at some length, sets himself 
to prove that four foreign seats of learning owe 
their eziBtence to Scotsmen — Paris, Pavia, 
Oxford, and St Gall. At the beginning of this 
century, Principal Jack, of King's College, 
attempted, to vindicate the truth of the 
same tradition, contributing a paper on the 
subject to Sir John Sinclair's '* Analysis of 
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the Statistical ^ooouQt of Sootland*' (Bdin- 
bttrgl^826). Dr^a6k. oitea luuiy aathor^tiM 
to ah^JRhat Alouin waa^m Hootaman— claiming 
the distinction alao f6t<3lement| the founder 

of Pkivia. ' 'i_ ay * 

P^Msing from the iniiP^l^^legendaiy, we 
have, in the records of the ^Sritveraity oi Paoa»^ 
sufficient ^tldftli^ h>r the i«inaik~iEfiat, even in '^ 
the fourteenth century, Scotland was not in- 
different to the advantages of education. There 
were grammar schools in the larger towns ; 
and, throughout the country, the iniiiates of 
religious houses imparted iaatrnotion to a certain 
extent. But Paris was oanally the goal of th^ 
Scottish scholar at this time. Th« recently pub- 
lished *' Ohartulary of the Univeralty of Paris " 
has rendered accessible much yaluable infor- 
mation regarding this period. At P^LSis, as 
at all ancient univenuties, the students were 
divided into different ** nations;" according to 
their place of birth. One of these nations was, 
in the fourteenth century, composed of students 
from Sweden, Korway, Denmark, Holland, 
Qermany, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and England—the whole natiou 
beanng the name of the last-mentioned country. 
The supplement to the Ohartulary shows that 
about a fourth of the procurators, or representa- 
tives, of the ^'English" nation, elected during 
the second quarter of the oentury, were of 
Scotdsh blood. Later in. the century, the 
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divided IfttoUppar 
Lower 

Iii.TWwof tfuKdoM flomwction betmotSoo^ 

laadMid Fn«Mi»fc]ie xeeeot proposal to lerm 

tlie luDoas Seoti Gdl^ge at Pluia k one ol aa 

litti* hkloriflia intorasC But it wm not to 

PiKM aloM that Oie yoothfiil Scot betook Inni- 

•elf in aeudi of leaniiiiip The Faeoltj irf GitiI 

, LAirdidnotezietiiitlieUiiiveni^of Farisyand, 

v aeoQiduigly^ the stodeAt saturalljr proceeded 

^^"^ to Orleane, wbero, we axe told, the Soots fonned 

*^.'^ ^^J^distiiict nalioii. Bishop Elphinstone^ as we 

y y'^ \ shall afterwasds see^ proseoated his stadies, 

fifst at PaxiSy and then at Orieans. 
^^^t the bi^pnning of the fifteenth eentozy, 
'« Henij WamdlaiTy the patriotie Scotsman who pra>> 

sided over the diocese of St Androwa, took stepe 
tovmcds the eroctkm of a natite aohool <tf leam* 
ing^ Theerigiiiof the University of St Andrews 
waeexoeedini^yhuniblft; Thatunivezsitysrose^ 
doobtlassi oot of soma earlier, institation 
for the edtioation of the oteigyv soeh 
as we know to have existed also at Aberdeen, 
Ayr, PertlH Rozbnrgh, Berwick, and Stirling. 
In the year 1410, %■ few Churchmen formed a 
society for the propagation of learning, and gave 
leetares to all who chose to attends Bishop 
Wardlaw gave his connteaance to their pro» 
oeedings^ and, in tho course of the fbllowing 
year, issued a charter, founding the Univezsity of 
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St Andrews and gsantiag the oraal rights and 
privileffes. It was oustomazy to apply for 
aathority in sach cases to the See of Borne; sinoe 
the great &brio of Roman Ghriatianity was 
what bonnd together the eiTiliaed world, 
and the ?ope alone could confer on the gtadn- 
ates of any nniversity the privilege of « lioenee 
to teach in any other university without farther 
eiamination. But, at this particular juncture^ 
there were tw6 ' rival Popes ; and that may 
explain Bishop Wardlaw's action. It was, 
however, necessary to apply to Borne for 
confirmation ; and the bishop, making ose of tiie 
name of the King, James L, then a prisoner in 
England, sent a request for his aanotion to 
Benedict Xm., the claimant who was recognised 
1^ Scotknd. Benedict replied, in 1413, by 
granting a new foundation, giving the seal «f 
his authority to what had been done by Waid- 
law, and conferring additional privileges. 
Despite all this^ however, the funds of the 
infant university .were so lamentably deficient 
that but little progress could be made. The 
teachers were beneficed clergymen, but they 
received no emoluments in virtue of their 
acsdemic position. Technically, every student,, 
after completing his curriculum, waa bound 
to teach in the university for two years ; but 
it is not dear with what fulness this ^k^^ 
canied oqt When El'phinstone founded I 
hjs universityi he abandoned thie ^Sft^^w^ \ 
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pfayiMi. To the flabjaote 
win be nMiae in * 
The qoMdon Ims been tewilad bgr 
-^fBfiBMorBniiiii bis nctorial addz«» to the 
•tadflBto of Abeidseii oa **The JJwmaikj 
Idml'' (TOpriatod in ^'Tntdal Smji.'' 
LondMi, 1884% and by the late Ptofenor 
Vcitdi, of Ohagow^ in the aeoond Tolaine of 
the fint Mties of ^^Mind;" 

It wae not tfll 1430 that any definite building 
became part of the Unirenity of St Andrews. 
Up to that date, the teaehing had been given in 
difBnent parti of the town. In that year. Bishop 
Waidlaw gifted a hooae* on the site of the 
present St •Mary's College, to the Faeulty^of 
Arts. This boildiDg became known as 
the ^^Pedsffogy." Some thirty years later, 
St Sdvator^B College was Iminded ; St Leonard'a 
in 1512 ; and St Mary's rose on the rains 
of the Pedsfpogy in 1637. This waa the 
beginning of the Umvereity of St Andrews 
— a bri^ account of the history of whidi 
was pablished in 1878 by Mr J. M. Ander« 
son, now librarian of St Andrews Univer- 
sity. It may be interesting to mention the 
** nationa " at St Andrews in its early days. 
They were fonr in number. The first, Fife, 
covered the county of that name ; the second. 
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which was afterwards oalled Angnst indaded all 
the oonntry north of the TWy ; the third, which 
came to have the name of Lothian, consisted of 
the Lothians E. of Stirling, and Tweeddale, 
Bskdale, Lauderdale, and the Mem; tiie 
fourth, denominated at first GalloTidiana and 
afterwards Albania, contained all the rest of the 
world. 

Forty years elapsed before a second seat of 
learning was established in Scotland. When wo 
consider the small nnmber of nniversitiee in 
much laiger countries, the qnestioii m^ht b» 
raised,-- Was not one fully equipped abhodl 
quite sufficient to meet the needs of the nation t 
Probably it was. 3ot, in the fifteenth 
century, not only were the means o f taan iit^ of^ 
th e most primitive de soription^ but a journey 
from the ^Bouth of Scoti^rndT to St Andrews was 
an undertaking which ikivolved no small per> 
sonal danger, and it was thus scarcely possible / 
that the University of St Andrews could have I 
done more than serve its own immediate [ 
neighbourhood. Further, as has been saidr'^ 
education was really desired by the 
Scottish youth, the feeling of patriotism was 
strong, opportunities existed in connection with 
the Church, and each luahop was desirous of 
erecting a university in lus own diocese, and 
under his own protection. In 1400, King James 
IL approached Pope Nicholas T., requesting 
sanction for a univeFstty in ccmnectaon with 
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tile di oowe of Gl^gow. The Bftpal oomaKt 
vw. ooriiail j( giyen ; and to the pxivilegee 
Ibemn eontaine^l King James added aevenl 
lai^dMuefcet dated 80th AprO, li53» exempting 
the offiotali from taxes and siniilar bordans. 
Borne months Uter, Bu^fiop TamboU, ta 
ivhom^ the orsdit in the matter beloogs,- 
issned another eharter. This docnment giTss, 
ai^ong other things, the right of baying the 
necessaries of life withoat the payment of any- 
Oqstoms duty. For some years, as in the case of 
St Andrews^ no discinet building was erected for 
university purposes. This was nothing unusual, 
aathe early history of Paris indicates. In Glasgov. 
some of the religious houses of the city were 
employedfor university purposes — the Cathedra], 
atall events, was so used. In 1469-60, James^ Lord 
' Hamilton, gifted a tenement in the High Street, 
Md some lAnd near the Mdendinar Bum; and, 
from that date, residence within the universi^ 
became possible. Gradually various gifts Were 
made to the infant college, which, in course of 
time,^ became possessed of sufficient funds to 
^aable it to become really a power in the land. 

We possess a comparatively large amount 
o^ information regarding the eurly days 
of the University of Glasgow. There 
ia extant a very, important set of statutes 
and annala of the faculty of arts, dating 
from ii&l* Some- of these will be hereafter 
mentioned m connection with the early 
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teaching at Abexdeen, but a few may find a 
place here* The * ^ nations " were thna com* 
poeed, being, as usual, four in namber«'^ 
**Natio Clidisdaliae (the nation of Qydes* 
dale), comprehending the natives of 
Lanarkshire, Renfrew, and Dumbaiton, from 
Erisksrane, the source of the Clyde, to Dumbar- 
ton ; Natio Thevidaliae (Teviotdale;, including 
the Lothians, Stirling, and all the towns east of 
the Water of Urr ; Natio Albaniae, containing 
all the country north of the Forth ; and Natio 
Rotsay, including Ayrshire, (jalloway, Ax^gyle, 
with the Isles, Lennox, and Ireland." It is not 
surprising to learn that the nation which in- 
cluded the oountiy north of the Forth was 
i^umerically the «malle8t of the four, and, indeed, 
was sometimes not represented ac all ; for the 
youth of that portion of the country would 
naturally gravitate to the older sister uni- 
Texsity. Considerable expense devolved npon 
graduands, who, before receiving their degrees, 
were expected to pay fees and present gifts, 
consisting of hats and gloves, as well as money. 
The recipients were the prelates who happened 
to be present, and the higher university officials. 
These fees were the natural result of the poverty 
of the academic treasuxy, on which comment is 
made by several ancient writers, including Major, 
the historian, who was himself connected with 
the university. There rwas a heavy penallgr 
against assigning to anyoxi^ the., title of 
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Muter, if he had nofc xeoeiTed the degree ; 
. *' and," sftyenofeeeorJaidme, writing in 181:9, 
** the penalty waeadU more heavy if eny man 
took it to himeelf before he had lawfully 
^ ^^ p^btained it. Academical degreea were oon* 
^ ^ aidered aa of divine inatitotion (probably be* 

Y ^ cause institoted by popes, who were thought 

to be inapired by the Holy GhoatX and, there- 
fore, the chancellor or Tice-chancellor conferred 
them authoritate divina et in nomine Patris, 
Filii, et Spiritoa Sancti." 
^ St Andrews was founded during the regency of 
the first Dake of Albany, who had waded throngh 
blood to the highest place in the kingdom, and 
whoae strong, though unscrupulous, nature was 
a certain check upon the lawlesHness of his 
brother nobles. Between the founding of St 
Andrews and that of Glasgow, there was an 
interval of forty years ; and, during these years, 
much had happened. After the death of Albany 
in 1419, the Government fell into the weaker 
hands of his son, and the regency of the 
second Albany came to an end in 1424 with the 
return of the Poet King. The brief reign of 
Jamea L was not without influence in civilizing 
the country; but, by the murder of the energetic 
monarch in 1437, the nation was again subjected 
to the evils of a minority. The seoond James 
had but newly come of age when Glasgow Uni- 
versity was founded : his reign was troubled, 
and hiB life ended prematurely in 1460. Scot- 
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land did not know mneh peace during the forty* 
fire years which -aepamted Tamball's foandation 
from that of Elphinstone. The reign of Jamea 
III. was one continnons struggle between a 
weak throne and powerful nobles. With the 
death of James in 1488, amore settled period com- 
menced ; and it was during this brief interval 
that the UniTcrsity of Aberdeen was instituted. 
The state of Scotland at this time may 
best be understood from Dr John Mackintosh's 
*'RiMtary of Civilisation in Scotland" (VoL 
I., cc. 11-12). The lawlessness and tur- 
bulence of the earlier decades had, by the 
** nineties,'' in some measujre disappeared ; but 
much cruel injustice was constantly being 
done to the poorer classes. Each noble was all- 
piiwerful in his own territory, and the happi* 
nees ot misery of multitudes depended on 
the will and nature of a single individual. In 
the towns, the burgesses had a comparatively 
large measure of freedom ; and, by the end of 
the centuiy, there was a considerable amount of 
commerce, which greatly increased during the 
reign of James lY. The santtaTy arransements 
were of the worst possible description; and this 
was the cause of various pests and plagues 
which devastated the country. Cases of 
leprosy were quite common. King Hober^ 
Bruce had been one of its victims; and the deadly 
disease persisted long after his time. The 
morali^ of the people was far from high; but all 
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, f\wnm WW firm •dhewnti of the Ohngdi^ whiph, 
from time tp time» oo-opexated with the State 
ia attempts to npfyreae varioaafonnaqf rioe. 

The literatnze of the age was consider- 
aUe, both in quantity and in impostanoe. The 
jBxst half of the oentoxy saw Wynton!s 
** Original Chronicle of Scotland,** King 
James's ** Qaair/* and the other two poems 
attributed to that monarch, *' Christ's 
Kirk on the Grene,** and '* Peblis to the PUy." 
Towards the end of the century. Blind Harry 
composed his '* Wallace," and the famous 
Dunfermline schoolmaster, Robert Henry* 
son, wrote his '^ Poems/* while the 
larger portion of Dunbar's life fslls witiisn 
the same period. Owing in some degree to the 
influence of the Church— more so, perhaps, than 
Dr Mackintosh admits — the musical faculties of 
the peofde were not uncultivated^ In addition 
to Tocal music, such instmments as the Tiolin. 
or fiddle, the harp, the lute, the trumpet, 
Q-» were in popular use. In the beginning of the 
^ century, organs had been introduced into the 
K.^ churches ; and mention is nuide of one in Bishop 
Elphmstone's charter. 
'^ Such were the political and social circum- 
stances of the country in the fifteenth century ; 
and under such conditions did the. project of a 
third Scottish university become, in the course 
of the last decade of that century, an accom- 
plished fact. 




BISHOP CLPHIN8TONE. 
{Fr»m m, pmimting in tM4 pcuMthn ff tkg t/nivtrsify #/ Ahtrdtgrn,) 



OHAPTKKU. ^> 

BisHOF ELPSxmaoKB: thb Fovkdino op v V 

ABUtDBSK UKIVBBant. ,v^^^ 

We hate aistei tliiftt the two eiRter Univenitieii A 

of St JLndrewe and Gkggov owed their exist- t 

ence to the Inehope of their respective dioceses.^^^ 

It iras likewlBe dtk^ to the wisdom and deVotion ^a 

of a bishop ttiat oiir ooontry was enribhed by q o^ 

th^additaoiiofaiioth^ seat Of learning. I^aring ^ 

hii ihi»ti^ year6' tehure of the See of Aberdeen, p« i*" 
'WStiam Elphihstoiie bbnferred inany benefits . 

upon tiie no^-«aiit of Scotland. His presence 

was welcome in the Coqndls of Church and 

nutioii alikti^ and thb honoar of the devoted 

prslate and thb tlory of the wise statesman add 

lustre to the naibb of out founder. With the 

bishop's pbttoonal history much of the early 

story of tho tkhiversity is bound up. For our 

knowledge of his life #e are indebted mainly, 

and, indeed, weU-nigh ezdnsively, to Hector 

BMce's wdl-known ^ork— the '^ Livlto of tibe 

Bishops of Abbideeh.^' Boece was a oontein- 

poMrJr of Bishop Elphinstone ;' and, in spite of 

tha admittisdlj^ niisatis&ctory iu^ve of hii 
. hiitoiieal Mi^i^ it Is not unmsdnablo ^ 

iMo6epthi8iooMI]itof €he laeU of tSiebiftto^i 
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III a^ diM allowuiM being nude for the hyper* 
-. beUoftl tendeootee that follow e ferrent «d- 
mizftltoii. The qnotetioiis from Boeoe ere 
tMkmi fEom the edition of hie work reoently 
edited by Dr Jamee Moir for the New Spalding 

Glnb. 

ft 

Wmiain BlphinatonOt a scion of the noble 
house whose name he bore* first saw the light 
V in the sadent dty of JM aaggw about the 
(^ *^^ ^ye arl481> His parentage has been matter of 
dispute. Tradition makee him the son of a 
ehurehman^ William Mphinstone, rector of 
Earkmichael and arohdeaocm of Teviotdale. 
This belief was challenged in 1861 by 
the late Professor Ghrub» who, in his 
^^Ecclesiastical History of Scotland," main- 
. tained that the bishop's father wae a layman. 
The fsot that Boeoe passes over his parentage 
with the remark that **he belonged to the 
ancient Slphinstone family," is of itself an im« 
portent argument for the traditional opinion, 
which is further confirmed by William's resi- 
dence at Kirkmichael in his youth. More 
recent investigations of Vatican and other IfSS. 
have finally decided the question ; and we know 
for certain that his father was a churchman. 

The future bishop received a liberal educa- 
tion. When seven years old, his biographer 
t^ us, he was placed under the care of suitable 
teachers, and ''made such progress that he 
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seemed even then to give promiee And oertaiii 
hope of being all that he afterwards proved 
himself to be." Yarioos stories of his boyish 
doings and sayings are reoorded ; and they 
go to show that he was a thoughtfol, book- 
ish, boy» fond of his studies, and aoonstoaed 
to the company of his seniors. He studied at 
the Univernly of Glasgow, gaimng' disUueii^"^ 
mHogic and ^physics, and g radoatany in hi s 
twen^-fifth jrsar^i.. He was thereafter^rdained 
to iEe priesthood. About this time, he seems 
to have had a breakdown in health, and aban* 
doned his studies to take chaxge of the family 
estates. He soon, however, returned to Glasgow 
to devote his attention to the study of canon 
law. For some time subsequently to this, he 
practised in the courts of justice, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his advocacy of the rights 
of the poor. But learning had more attraction 
for him than the fame of a popular advocate, and 
he again withdrew from the city, and spent four 
years as rector of Kirkmichael— in which 
capacity he would seem to have done duty for 
hii father. ** The routine of his life," Boece 
teUs us, " was such as every private Christian 
should observe — reading succeeding prayer, 
and prayer reading, in unbroken se- 
quence." But a life of leisure mud study 
was not to be his. Boused hy an unde's 
censure, he determined to lud farewell to 
Arcadia and its **dreamfnl ease," and to pre^ 
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. pui^ MmaM fcr sdive ptMSo Mr. Fov tbitt 
fitiqiipocfe, h« ittefc jo the Um^i^niy ot F)iin8 i 
i foOowijagf in tins' risiipedty the usoal custoia of 
\Dro6bdtfi of ft Sdottiah yoath who aspired to m 
moroagh edueiitfdiu Here, after a oourse of 
iN»V«ris sttidy, he traa elected, reader or. lecturer 
hT 'GanOT_Jba9C--^the ^atisa of which office' 

( h<e performed witli much acceptiinoe for the 

I ap ace of tar jw ipL At the end of that time, he 
^^roceeded to the IJ^oiversity of Orieana. Of 
hia dondueb there-, uid of &e fame of hie 
leismihg thrboghodt France, his biographer 
giVea via a' glowing account, assuring us that the 
French atrthdriHiBS ** more than once sought hiir 
adVioe in conneotidh with important deoidbits." 
While abh)ad, Ke formed a friendship with Jean 
de Ganid, afterwards ChaniseHbr of France; 
The diplbntafic mission on which Elphinstone 
irtm- tnheequentlj^ eenib to France would iprW 
aln opportunity fbr the rimewid oif the earfj 
frimubhip which,- sa^' Boeide, " oohtihued un* 
changed in both*t6 the end of their dayv." 

After fdsidlng^ sererid yoirs in France, 
his x^turned tb Scotland^ at^the desire- of hm 
paxentii; and proceeded tic^OIai^ow.^ There, hw 
soon bectone oonhectiBd wiQi boEh the diocese 
and the untWrsity df^ his naUve place. He was 
jiippcmted Episcopal judge of the see, and Deair 

/of the Fawully of Arts of the Uhirensity,' 
and, id W4, was xiiade Recibir of the Unireri 

vsity^Bttfr Gl8«^# waa^ in the 15th century, 
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ft town of compantiye insignificftiioe, and 
higher honours ftwaited the distingttished 
stadent. He was at this time reoeiyed into the 
Royal favour and sent 1^ the king, James m.^ 
on an emhassy to Louis XL, in company witlk 
the Bishop of Dunkeld and the Barl of Buehan^ 
Boece reports a long speech which, after the^ 
manner of Livy, he puts into the Bishop's 
mouth on that occasion. The oration, of course, 
cannot be regarded as genuine, nor is it possible 
fully to accept the biographer's 'account of the 
very dose relation in which his hero stood to 
King James. For the French Embassy, and 
for subsequent missions to England, Buigundy^ 
and Austria, we have confirmation from other 
sources ; and Elphinstone's learning and long 
residence abroad would render him eminently^ 
suted for such senrice. In recognition of hia 
diplomatic distinction, he was, in 1481, offered 
the Bishopric of Ross. Boece informs us that 
he declined it; but it is evident that he 
held, at all events, the title. Dr Moir 
suggests a probable explanation of the dis- 
crepancy, viz., that difficulties as to. birth 
delayed the consecration, and that what Boece 
means us to understand is simply that Elphin- 
kUme never acted as Bishop of Ross. Before the 
death of James m., he was not only employed 
on several occasions as an ambassador, and made 
a member of the Privy Council, but received, in 
1483. the Bishopric of Ab erdeen, and, in 1487-8, 
• ~ ■ "' ' 'Id 
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ilt^oLlhie Kiniedom^ aa oIBm 
^wfaicb 1m held but » ieir months^ being 
lepriTed of it on the aeoearion of James lY. In 
Ile0i¥il War, whioh leaaltadin the death of the 
eoltared, if impolitie, Jamea IIL, Elphinstone 
remained fiuthf ul to his patron, returning, after 
^e fatal erent of Saachiebum, in June, 1468, to 
hia diooeae of Aberdeen — ^hiB career as a atatea* 
man, to all appearance, at an end. 

But the young King soon ceased to be a 
puppet in the hands of Uie turbulent nobles who 
bad forced him to appear in the field against hia 
Boyal father ; and, when his personal influence 
increased, he collected round him manj worthy 
counsellors. In the number of these, the 
Bishop of Aberdeen waa soon included, and, in 
IgOO^^heJMiffiUBSLKeeper of tiie Privy Seal Bj 
Jamea IV. he waa also employed, in. State ser- 
▼ice, and frequently consulted on important 
matteca. That he possessed influence with 
the King is indicated by the interest taken 
in Elphinstone's great project of » 
^university. But, during the last fourteen yeara 
of his life, he devoted most of his attention to 
Iheafl&uraof hia diocese. He illustrated his 
inure of. office in Aberdeen in three ways. 
His first duty was towards his CathecEiSrCEllreh 
-of St Aiaohar; and, early in his Episcopate, 
he took steps to improve the services, which 
had deterkorated from canonical form. He 
also turned hia attention to the edifice itself. 
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ooinpletiiig the great oentnl tower end 
maldng prepanttions for the bnOding of the 
cboir. His next important kboar was tli^ 
institution of the universi^ and ooUege at 01<1 
Aberdeen, and* towards the «nd of his lifej 
he made preparatioBB lor » work of greiCt 
benefit to the distriot— the oonstraction of « 
bridge o^er the river Dee, now known as the 
Old Bridge of Dee. fie did not live to see it . 
oommenoed. Hii last dajs were saddened, and 
probably tiieir doxation shortened, by the 
disaster at Flodden. The aged prelate had 
raised his voice in warning against the folly of 
{dunging the countiy into an utterly needless war 
with its richer and stronger neighbour ; and, when 
the defeat came, he felt the disgrace so keenly 
that, Boeoe tells us, he was never seen to smQe 
again. The death of the bright young monarch 
with whom he had been brought into relations 
so close and so pleasant, the bitterness of i 
defeat, and the terrible loss which had befallen 
his fatherland in the slaughter of its best and 
bravest, might well prove ^e death-blow of the y\ 

patriotic churchman. On September the ninth, (\ 

1513, King James lay dead on Flodden field ; 
thirteen months later the body of WilliamX 
Elphinstone was laid in its, last resting- \ 
place in front of the High Altar of the J 
Collegiate Church which he had founded. The 
dosing months of his life were occupied in 
attempts to aUay the dissensions of the nobles 

c2 
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whioh foUoired the pranatare dMth of their 
king ; aod it was wbik on a Tint ta Edinliaxgh f or 



>^ this pmposs thafe he died, oa 25th October, 1514. 

^ \^ jfeyer was. bishop more sincerelx moamed.^ 

^ /xytler tells os that he was ** the only man who 



I seemed to possess anthorxty in the State,'^ and 
Ithat it wss Qneen ICaxgstet's intention to make 
^him Archbishop of St Andrews^ an appoint- 
ment which would haye prevented the on- 
seemly stmggle that took* place for the 
Primacy. 

Even alter all allowances hare been made for 
the exaggerations and inaccuracies of his bio- 
grapher, it will be admitted that . William 
Elphinstone's was the life of an able and 
upright man, of a scholar and a statesman, and 
a tn^e lover of his oountry. There is least 
certainty as to his diplomatic services; nor 
need we lay much stress on them h&». That 
. he was a learned man, we need not doubt. Of 
his love for literature, his collection of the 
Acta Sanctorum is proof ; and Boece ex* 
presses his great indebtedness to the bishop for 
material for his history. That he was '* mov'd 
with concord of sweet sounds" we may infer from 
his reviving and reforming the Gregorian chant 
in the Cathedral service, and from his placing a 
peal of beUs in the Crown Tower of his college. 
He lived in dignity, and enjoyed universal 
respect and esteem. His hospitable table was 
surrounded by lovers of literature and music. 
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His deyotion to his Episcopal cfaaige is worthy of 
all praise. How much he did for the Univendty 
of Aberdeen will become erident as we proceed. 
His memory, beyoiid that of any other, 
deserves to be kept green l^ the none of the 
oniversity he founded,— to whom he has left -a 
name and an inspiration, the influence of which 
may still be felt. 

The foundation of the university, the Bishop's 
most lasting memorial, now demands morajfi:^ 
tailed treatment. When Bishop Elphinstone 
came to Aberdeen, he found two educational in- 
stitutions — a Gramm^LSchool and a College of 
Canons jj^e second of which gave some tndnini^ 
to'candidates for holy orders. Of the existenpa; 
of this latter we have evidence in Boece's descrip* 
tion of his own arrival in Aberdeen. As te the 
date of its origin, there is no sure indication ; 
and ancient authors have left a most romantic 
account of its antiquity and prosperity. The 
following is Boece's presentment:— **Ed ward, 
[Bishop of Aberdeen about 1157] was the first to 
establish in connection with the Church at 
Aberdeen men of a holy order (he called them 
canons) as confreres for * the discharge 
of sacred rites along with tiie chaplains." This 
statement is xwobable enough, and the 
axxangement which Boece found in Aberdeen in 
1600 was some ezpandon of this ooU^e of 
canons. But l^ends have grown up around 
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tb«r. matter. Th* xonuuiM Maeh«« ' its' 
moifr «iiliitkNi» phaa» m OhdmmB^m ^D» 
Sebtonns FoKdtadim^'*^ Ae;, alraftd^p <iiioMU 
C9Hlm«rifi' pateiodrai kacUi him W foooh 
for itetMMnts tiiat «n obTiouil j fiefeitioitsi a» 
will b* «Mir from Ins pangnpb zegMding tbm 
•attqmt^ md dignity of Abeid«e» Uiiivei«> 
■ity. **I am nawimng," he says^ *<to refer 
the date of this Aeademiato the century after 
the capture of Troy» as certain Englishmen 
abeurdly do with regard to that of Oxford. • • 
It will, therefore, suffice to refer it to the times 
of Alexander, King of Sfcodand, for he, in the 
year a.d. 1240, conferred on it many and great 
privileges. It seeins to bw older 
thant this; but what we hare said 
is quite certain, for, before Alexander! 
ifeheld no title except that of sohda ; nor could 
it properly hold any othen for there is required 
to justify the appellation of aoademia or 
oai^ersitas^ as I supposev a profession of all the 
sdencee that are wont to be taught m public 
academiie— which, howerer; one will scarcely 
find to hare existed in Aberdeen before the 
time of Alexander. But it is difficult to say 
how greatly the study of letters has flourished 
since that date^ and how large a concourse 
there haa been from erery part to it as to e 
celebrated school of virtue and learning." . 
The disproof of the existence of a university 
preriqusly to 1240 is amusing. This legend 
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reappeuB, ftbout* oentcuy latar, in Orem's ''Old 
Aberdeen ":—-'' Power was given by Pope 
Adnan^L to Sdimxd, Bishop of Abeideea, to 
institnte a oanonioel ooU^ge, ▲.d. 1157t Aiigast 
13th. In thezeagnof AleianderlL thofe wmsa 
stadinm genenle in the Canonioal OoUege, 
where there were profeasois and doetoia of 
divinity, and many learned men have flonrished 
therein." To oritieiM these fictions as to the 
antiquity of Aberdeen University woidd be 
nowadays as mach a work of sapererogation as 
it was for Chalmers to demolish his ^ man of 
straw/' the nphdlder of » university prior t» 
the time of Aleacander. 

At the timjB of Slplunstone's srrival, Orem's. 
''stodium generale" was a humble arrange- 
ment;, hot it may have served to suggest 
to the bishop the possibility of emulating 
Wardlaw and TumbnU and erecting a third 
Scottish Universi^. For this purpose, the situa- 
tion of Aberdeen was eminently suitable : its posi- 
tion with regard to thenorthem counties was such 
as to render it possible for these to be brought 
under civiliziog influences* At the commence* 
ment of his episcopate, Elphinstone was, as we 
have seen, much occupied with State duties ; but 
these terminated for a time with the Civil War'^ST^ 
1488, and it was not till hehad been received int» 
favour by the young King that he was in a pod* 
tion to move in the matter of a Univerdty. ^^^^ 
.wassnossssfulinobtainingtheeofdialco-operaiaMi 
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of J«niM» who belonged to * Boyml bouo 
whvBUt, whaterer its fuliags, was neror in- 
diifoont to the cbims of lesnting. . Doabtless, 
to tlusday thoio raiiuniis» lost in the SEohiTos 
of tlio Ystiouit ft lottsr from Jemss IV. of 
Sootkod to Pops Alsxsndsr VL Asking 
Mithority for the sfeotton ci s TJoiTenity in 
Old Abwdeen. A eoinmaniestion from Bishop 
Elphinstone most hsve been transmitted ^o^ 
Rome about the same time. In response to i 
King James's request, a Boll was issued on | 
the lOch Februsry, 14M-5, giving the required ': 
eanotion for the erection of a university. The'^ 
original may still be seen : it is preserved in the 
muniment room at King's College, the leaden 
sM or *'bulla" being in ezeellent condition. The 
introductory paragraph of the document speakn 
of the value and importance of learning, and of 
the duties of the Supreme Pontiffii with regard 
to its distribution. Lsaming is a pearl ; it 
Xioints the way to a wise and worthy 
mode of life ; it gives a great advant- 
age to its possessor over a person not so 
equipped ; it opens up the way to the secret of 
the uuiTsrae (*'ad mundi archana cognoaoenda"); 
and it exalts those of low degree. It is, there- 
fore, the doty of the head of the Church to Uke 
all reasonable measures for the wider spread of 
this blessing. After the panegyric upon know- 
ledge comes a reference to the condition of 
Scotland. It is a famous kingdom, possessing 
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great oathedimk and reHgions houMs of all 
descripfcioiiB, and notable dtiee. Bnt there 
is a portion of it which ie eat 
off from the rest l^. arms of the sea and 
very high monntatns. These remote regions 
are inhabited l^ nnletteredt ignoranti and 
almost barbarian people, who not only have no 
opportonitj of coming into tonoh with oultore, 
but who have scarcely among them men capable 
of preaching the Word of God or of administer- 
ing the Sacraments. In proximity to these 
places is the city of Old Aberdeen, and a nniver* 
. -city,' if situated there, would be of the. greatest 
possible sendee in supplying the mooh needed 
means of culture to the saTsges of the north 
of Scotland. 

With this long preamble, the Ball4soes on to 
state that King James had asked sanction 
for such a university, and incidentally pays 
a tribute to that monarch and his predecessors 
for their faithfulness to the Church (Eomane 
ecdesie et sedi apostolics constantisBimi et 
sine aliqua varietate filii obedientes). The 
compliment is worth quoting, in view of the fact 
that the Scottish Kings had not always obeyed 
implicitly orders from Bome. Permission 
is then given for the erection of the onivernty. 
The details, it would appear from the 
Bun, were suggested; in tiie oommunioa- 
tions sent to Rome from ScoUand ; full powers 
were asked, and the Universities of Pkris and 
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BoIofRU^ w«nr ^^eoially^ named m ezaaiplBii. 
of wlis^ WW dwtred for Old AberdMO. 
Th» Pkipid oonarot is a» fall as the ScoiitdslL 
nqaast^ Thara ia to ba a» '* atadinia 
0niatala at uniTarntaa ;'* and the fiumltiaa ara^to 
ittoMa thaology, oanon and oItiI lair, arts, and 
madidna. WQIiam, Bishop of Abardaan^ ia 
appointed Chanoellor of tha Univaraity ; and 
kia ancoaasora ana to be tha sabseqaent bishopa 
of tha dioease;. Daring a vaeanoyv the dutiaa 
are to be performed by the vicar appointed 
by the Chapter to nndertake the epis- 
copal fonctiona. 1?he other college dignitariaa 
arato include a rector, regents, maaters, and 
doctora, the mode of whoae Section ia not 
described. These officials are to examine tha 
stodenta,; and promote them to degrees of 
baohdor, licentiate,, doctor, and master* 
Gcadnatea are to have all the righta and 
privileges of masters or doctors^ and are em-^ 
powered, without further test, to teach in Aber- 
deen or in any other university. The govern^ 
ment of the university is to be , ^ 
carried on by the chancellor or hia 
substitute, the rector, resident doctors^ 
a number of licentiates, • and some properly 
qualified students. In conclusion, all the privi* 
leges of existing universities are conferred upon 
Aberdeen, and the curse of St Peter and St 
Paul ia invoked upon any who may interfere / 
with the enjoyment of these privileges^ J 
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Such are the contente of tlie Ball, and 
very liberal are the powers conferred. Ob tii# 
same day (10th February, 1494-6), an rd^ 
junction was sent to the Bishops of Aberdeen 
and Dm&blane, and to the Abbot of Oamfans^ 
kenneth, ordering the pablioation of the Bull, 
and bidding them take rare that its provisione 
were carried oat. Some time elapsed before 
the Boll was published at Aberdeen. The 
''Publicatio Erectionis" is still extant, and is 
dated at St Machar*s Oathedral in February, 
1496-7 — almost two years from the date of the 
Bull itself. . 1 

The exertions of King James on behalf of the f 
unirersity did not end with bis letter to the f 
Pope. His efforts for the raising of funds for / 
endowment will be described in a later chapter, f 
He followed up the Papal Charter with a charter / 
issued on behalf of himself and his successors, { 
giving numerous privileges to the University^ i 
By this important deed. King James confers 
upon it all the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities granted by the kings of France to the 
University of Paris, and all those granted 
by Jam es L to St Andrews and by 
James IL to Glasgow— ^''omniaet singula 
jura privilegia libertates et commoditates prout 
Oristianissimi Francorum reges Universitati 
P^risiensi et isicuti nostri nobilissimi pro- 
genitores Jacobua primus Universitati Samcti 
Andree et Jacpbua Secuudus Scotorum Beges 
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Unrreniteti GlMguMiai doiummt at oon- 
oewanrnt." Popa and Ebg oombinad^ then, 
to make th* poweia and prtnlagaa of Abezdean 
Unhronity aa liboml aa poatiblo ; and it ii to 
the oredit of both that the good biahop'a bene- 
▼olent echeme zeoeiTed every enoooiagement at 
ita initiation* 



CHAPTER m. 
The Bcildino of Kino's Coilkob: Bishop 

EX.FHIII8X0KX'S FOUNDIXIOK. 

The University at Old Aberdeen w«s not long 
in existence before it became evident that a 
college or coUeges must be bnilt, if full advant- 
age were to be taken of the manifold privileges 
with which Pope and King alike bad endowed 
the Stndinm Ghsnerale. That thmre was teach- 
ing of some deacription before any edifice was 
erected is certain, from the records of the 
endowmenin of the infant nniversi^. The first 
indication of the bishop's intention to build a 
college is to be found in sn instrument, dated 
the 22nd May, 1497, where certain sums are "to 
be applied to the support of the Collegiate 
Church, to be founded by the bishop in the 
said university;" and, in a confirmation of the 
same deed, dated six days later, reference is 
made to ** the ooUaeg foundit be 
our soverane lord and bfother, James 
the feid at the Univeisitie of Aberdon." 
In another deed, dated Tib December, 1489, 
the following words occur :— The Colle^^ of 
St Mary in the University of Aberdeen ("novo 
nostro collegio sepius nanate beatissime 
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▼ixginu Mmm in UniTMniUte AbwdoiiMiai);" 
and, in » dooomanfc of 20tli Aagost» 1600» w« 
tcmL of dooton» mtatera, regentei pr«bond*ri«8» 
•todentiy and dhoriston of tho Collegiato 
Ghnrdi ci AbmUen UniTcnitj ('*dpctoribus 
magifltri* lagfnlilms prabondariia atudantiboa 
ao paacia ohori eooiosia ooUegii oniTttsitatia 
Abixdonanaia.'^ Fxom theaa and other 
aimilar roferaneea, it might be inferred that the 
bnildinff of the ooUege had followed immediately 
on the receipt of the Bull, and that, by ICOO, 
fall coU^^ta diadpline waa eataUiahed* 
But we know by the inacriptionover the weat 
•door of King'B College Chapel th at the m aaona 
|)egan to bo ild (** latomi inceperont edificaro ") 
in t he apnng of. 1500 ; and Bishop Elphinatone'a 
cSaiter, which preaomably was iaaued immedi- 
ately after the completion of the building, bears 
the date of 17th September, 1505. 
I Hk- would thua appear that teaching waa begun 
I in a temporary building of some sort soon after 
the puUication of the Bull in 1486-7, and that a 
couEse of instruction waa considerably elaborated 
■ by the dose of the century. This is further 
borne out by the fact that Hector Boece, the 
first Principal, was in Aberdeen by the 20th 
Auguat, 1500, on which day a document waa 
aigned in hia presence, '* coram . • • 
magistro Hectore Boyiss." We are, accord- 
ingly, enabled to look upon the bishop's- founda- 
tion of 1505 as the result, not only 
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fof his own and Boeoe-s training at 
Wilder universitifla, bat also of an <ex- 
perienoeof nniTeraity taaching at Abexdeen 
which had extended over the larger portion q(« 
decade. By the autumn of ld05, then, the^ 
college with ita chapel and crowned tower bad/ 
been erected. A deecription of the varioua 
buildingB which have formed part of the college 
is reserved for a later chapter ; but it may be 
•aid here that the gloriee of the edifice, 
as it stood in its early days, furnish 
ancient chroniclers with a theme worthy of their 
pens. From Boeoe andothers, -we leam how 

Hebnilds 
A statlie straouire tiiairy 
A fabriok firm vaA laify 
Which bat a temple tabiUat 
Of polished sfeonss and squaxr^ 
With tablet, otlringt, eeaU, 
Lights of ditoolouedjilass. 
• • * • • 
A ttraity stvo&g steeple, too, 
Apleataatprinoelie fraaM« 
Beaot'f d with beUs within : without, 
Deck't with a diadem. 

Such, tiien, was the exterior of the college. 
Of its internal arrangements we possess a de- 
tailed aooouht in the foundation of Biahop 
Elphinstone. The bishop's scheme was, oon- 
fessedly, modelled on the constitution of the 
University of Paris ; and, no doubt, it was the 
product of Slphinatone's own -experience there, 
as well as at Glasgow and Orleans, andof the 
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' i kaowledf^ aequivad on th« Oontiaent by 
f HlB Otcir Bo6Q«. Th* feondiitioii, cUtod 17th 
* September, 1006, ie m very detailed document, 
ftnddemends ouefcd treatment, as by its aid 
y alone we are able to piotiire the life of the 
v^ college at jjig iimngnnitinn»^L>___^ ^_ -'-*^ 
<^v^^ IJhe opening^ eentences of the " Fundatio^'* 
^0^ ji^ qnot^t h e Pa p a Haneti ou ae gi v en in the Ball 
^ ten yean preTionaly, and iiefnr to the enthnair 
asm C inatantia ") whhh the reigning 
i'* ^ monarch had displayed in the interest of the 

V' S"^ 1^ university, and ta the various endowments 
^ which could now be applied to academic pur- 
, ^ ^ \ poses. The aim of the founder is declared to 
\ be that the members of his university might 
^:.^\ live safely, quietly, and freely, as became ser- 
^ ^^ 4;, vants of God and good Catholics, eat in one 
"j.^'^ house, sleep under one roof, and be as peace 
within the protecting walls of a university. 
The nameof th e »colle ge is given,— the College of 
St Mary ( ^ * *sub vocabulo sanete Marie in 
nativitate.**) A t an early peri od of itsjbistoxy, 
■the i nstitution came to J^Jcnown as the ELing's 
C ollege . How and when the change occurred 
is somewhat obscure. The reason was, doubt- 
less, the interest taken in it by King James 
the Fourth ; and, probably, it was called the 
King's College in the vernacular long before the 
official records ceased to refer to it as the 
College of St Mary. Before 1506, it is denomi- 
nated variously Collegium Sanete Marie, 
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Collegium noTum' UniTexsitatis Aberdoneiwis, 
or, mmply, Colle^nm Univenitotis Aber- 
donensiB, except in one document, the 
wording of which is so important that 
we have already had oocadon to quote 
it. The date is 1497, and the words nm 
** the OoUaeg f onndit be our soverane lord and 
brother James the ferd at the rniTersitie of 
Aberdon." The title of the foundation whichu 
we are now considering runs, — ** Fundatio* 
Oollegii Regii Universitatis Aberdonemda," but 
it is evidently of late date, and, in the deed 
itself, as has been said, the other nomenclature 
is adopted. No instance of any departure from 
this occurs till 1542. In a deed of that year, the- 
following combination of both titles is adopted x 
— "Regalis coUegii infra uniyersitatem Abir- 
donensem sub titulo de nativitate beate Marie 
Virgiiys;'* and two years later we read, **KoTi . 
regalis coUegii Aba^donensis.'' After this, 
references to the King's College become more 
frequent, till^ in the deed of appointment of 
Principal Anderson, in 1553, the title of *' the 
eoUege of St Mary " appears for the last timcL 

Provision was made for the endowment of 
thirty-etxjpersons^who^ to _ residft^jwithin 
tlieoollege, exdnsiTe of the chancellor and the 
riBi6bxF,~who were not paid for their services ; 
the latter, however, might combine his office. of 
rector with one of the other appointments^ ^ 
The thirty-six members of t^e college wepe*' 

x> 
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\ pgjnflfpal, medictn«r, grammaxmn, ftveatadentB 
\ m thaologTy thirteen buniii% eight preben- 
> ' ^j^uieSt ftod four ohoriatezB. 

The principal wm required to be a master 

. /in. theology, or« at^ all eventa, . to proceed 

v^&^ to a maater^a degree within » year from 

Y^ the lime of his appointment. His duties 

^^ embraced the government of the university, 

\S^ lecturing on theology, and preaching; and 

t^ it was incumbent upon all the membezs of the 

College to render him obedience. Next in 

importance were the canonist, civiiist, and 

mediciner. These were required to be doctors 

in canon law, civil law, and medicine 

respectively; or, as in the case of the 

principal, to qualify for the doctorate within a 

year of appointment. Their duty was to 

lecture, on ordinary days, on their respective 

subjects, in accordance with the custom of the 

Universities of. Paris and Orleans. It was 

specially enjoined that, they were to wear 

the academic costume suitable to their degrees. 

After these came the sub-principal— a master of 

arts. His duties consisted in lecturing, along 

with the other regents or teachers, on the liberal 

arts, and in managing the college during the 

absence of the principal. The last of the six 

masters was known as the grammarian. He, 

like the sub-principal, was to be a master 

of arts, and his duty lay in "the instruction 
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of youth in gnmmar and ita rudiments." All 
the masters, the medioiner alone excepted, were, 
hy deed of i^pointment, to be prebendaries, 
and were expected to oelebmte masses for the 
founder. These were the permanent teachers of 
the college. 

• Of the remaining thirty members, the highest 
were the -students in theolo^^y. These had 
completed their curriculum in the liberal artsT' 
and taken the degree of maater, and, during 
their studies in theology, they not only 
qualified for the degree of bachelor 
in theology, but also acted as regents of the 
sti'idents in arta. They preached both before 
and after receiying their bachelor's degree ; be- 
fore receiring it, to all the assembled students 
every Lord'i^ Day and holy day. The atudMits 
in art^ who were specially provided for were 
.tbfrt^'en bursars proceeding to the d^ree of 
mi r. 

..elve meoabers remain yet to be describes. ^^ 
£;.ght of these were prebendaries and four were 
choristers. Among the prebendaries, there were^ " 
two to whom special duties were assigned, the 
cantor and the sacrist — ^the former of whom had 
charge of the singing, and the latter performed 
various comparatively unimportant duties, 
indnding the marshalling of the procession for 
services. One of the prebendaries had to be 
a proficient on the organ, being chosen for 
this purpose by the chanc^or* A further 

d2 
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iofioetwwtliatofiiioownito of t]ieoon«g«, who 
WW one of tho oidinttrj nwmben^ and to whoso 
otift TukHis dotub ot maoagomoiit won oom- 

Soperior to . ftU tho rosident memben 
the r^^ancellor and tho roctor. Tho . 
wao hood of tho oniToxoitj, and wm 

"anpoworod to aot in tho olootion of Torions 
momben, and to tako meaaono upon roooipt of 
an annual roport foxniahod bj thoroctor, should 
that report indioato tho nooessity of anyaotion. 
Ho was tho proper person to whom all disputes 
were to bo taken for settlement; and« at « 
lata period in the history of tho oollege, 
wo find complaints that members !jad 
sued eadi other in the law courts instea d of 
referring tho dispute to tho 6hancellor, w hose 
judgment should form tho final court of appeal. 
T%iojreGt$aLJna-anjoitted te TisiL^tho QolUe«cA - 
annu ally/ and report to th o chancellor : if e 

" reotor happehisd to bo a resident memfier Ox,. » 
college, his place was taken by the dean of tl / 
fsGulty of artSy and the Official of the diocese 
of Aberdeen. 

While tho chancellor is, as we have seen, 
defined ia the bull, the rector is mentioned 
both in the bull and in the charter, but the 
mode of election is nowhere detailed. Academic 
usage in the matter was so well known that it 
was considered unnecessary to deal with it. In 
all the medifleval universities, tho reotor was 
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chosen bj[ the TOtes of all the monben, who 
gETe Uieir soffinges in'^'natioiiB,'' — ^that ia to 
fli7,''7teoordinf^ to ihe place of their birth. 
Soch an arrangement beoomes intelligible when, 
for example, we oonaider the draimatanoeB of 
the UniToraity of I^ria* which we have 
already mentioned, and the number of difbr> 
ent nat^malitiea there rqnreaented. The 
members, thus divided, gave their votea for the 
election of a procurator to act for eadi nation 
in the choice of a rector. This wim, doubtless, 
the method intended bj Elphinatone. . Pro- 
bably all the members, InoludiDg the atudentsi 
had a Tote in the election of' the procurators, in 
accordance with the custom of the Continental 
universities on which Aberdeen waa modeUed. 
The procurators took part in other elections be* 
aides that of rector. What the divinon of the 
^'nations" was in 1505 is not dear. This^^ 
ptactice has survived up to the present day in 
the Universities of Aberdeen and Glasgow. ^ / 
The method of election of all the resident 
members is laid down in the charter. The 
principal, oanomst, civilist, mediciner, aub- 
prindpal, and grammarian, were all nominated 
by the chancellor, to whom very great authority 
thua attached. Theatndenteintheology, who wave 
allowed to reaide only aevon years, were admitted 
by the chancellor ux>on the recommendation 
of the rector, the dean of the fsoulty of Arts, the 
principal, and the aub-principal. The aame 
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prooecbivii was adopted in the case of the 
*etiid«Bta in arts— except* that for them the 
time ol vesidence was restricted to three yean 
and a half » that hdng the period necessary for 
giadiiation. All the students were removed at 
the end of their respective periods of residence, 
whether they had graduated or not. It was 
farther laid down that the two first hursars 
were to he of the name of Elphinstone, and 
these had the privilege of admission to the 
theological carricaliim after passing through 
arts. Three of the remaining eleven bursars 
were to be natives of one or other of the fol- 
lowing parishes — Aberluthnot, Glenmyk, AlMr- 
gemy (Glengaim), Slains. 

In addition to the salaries of the various 
officials, which will be detailed in connection 
with the endowments of the college, some pther 
matters of interest find a place in the charter. 
AU the members were to live within the 
college, with the exception of the canonist, 
the mediciner, the grammarian, and the dvilist. 
These were to have manses outside. At 
eight o'dook in winter, and ten in summer, 
the college gates were to be closed for 
the night, ai^d opened not earlier than five 
o'clock in winter and four in summer, 
the principal and sub-principal having charge 
of the keys. Delinquents were to be punished 
by either the principal, the sub-principal, or the 
regents; and, if due obedience were not rendered 
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to them, the rector was to iBterfere, and, finally, 
if the rector's intervention did not hare the 
neoeeaary effect, the Chancellor himaelf 
iraa to take action, the extreme penalty 
of the law being expolaion. Prebend* 
ariea were forbidden to hold benefices in 
the Cathedral of Aberdeen, although they might 
do so elsewhere. The intention in the in* 
stitntion of the office of a proomrator was declared 
to be the giving of time to the other members 
for divine service and study : the procurator had 
to take charsre of the pecuniary interests of the 
college. Ins^ctions were given for the. 
wearing of the appropriate robes and hoods and 
for the proper canonical service in the collegiate 
church. 

Of the furnishings of the College Chapel, we 
.have accounts from various ancient sources. 
All agree as to the magnificence of the arrange- 
ments. To this day there remains the carved 
oak screen, whi6h was a prominent feature 
from the first ; but whether it be of native 
origin or obtained by Elphinstone from France 
18 uncertain. The windows were of stained 
glass, and are* described as of great beauty. 
In addition to the High Altar, there were» 
at least, two others— one the Altar of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and the other dedicated to 
St Mary in Nativitate. Boece speaks of 
marble altars, images of the saints, chairs of 
brass, and hangings and carpets to carer the 
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waQi aadfloor* A* to the Eoboa* iAiit 
wtiioiity tdk Oft thiit there won 
fifto«B of doth U gold, with pietozw 
d' Mints woTea in Mftrioft, parple» ead 
bloo, MTon of • iltio linen, end twenty of linen 
eoTeied Vje deiign of pelm bimncliflB. The 
totil, it win be obeerved, ie forty-two, whi<^ ee 
we ifaell see, is the nunber of members ss in^ 
erested bj Biriiop Dimbsr, in whose time Boeoe 
wss writing. Msny Tssiels of gold and silver 
ere slso referred to; end it is evident 
from an anoicait document that the college 
did posBSM a nomber of these. In the crown 
tower were thirteen bells, ** pleasing the 
. ear with sweet and holy melody." These 
bells are referred to by chroniclers; and 
David Ohalmers says that they were above 
twenty-four in number, and that they chimed 
^awry «pleaaantly four times every hour* 
I Slphinstone's charter was confirmed on the 
\ 18th April, 1606, by Pope JuHus XL 



CHAPTER IV. 

Thx Endowments or xhx Oolleqe. Thk 
FxiuBT Pbincipal and His Colullgttis. 

A^rdetn was fortanAte as regards the 
rapidity with which fands became^ arailaUe 
lor a(»deinic porposos. St Andrews and 
Okegow Unirersities existed for some 
time without a building of any deseriptioiu^ 
within eight years from the receipt of the Boll, ] 
the University of Aberdeen was honsed | 
in a beantif ol and well • equipped colle ge. J 
Bishops Wardlaw and Turnbttll were able to 
endow their respective colleges with but a 
minimum of wealth. Bishop Blphinstone, when 
he issued his charter, was able to assign suitable 
salaries to all his college officials. This, by the 
way, is the more remarkable when it is borne in 
mind that the Bishop of Aberdeen was not 
a wealthy man, and that he raised the 
necessary funds for the restoxation of his 
Cathedral, the erection and maintenance of his 
coU^e, and the building of the Bridge of ]>ee, 
all without prejudicing his successors in the 
See of Aberdeen. 

The earliest grant of money to the college \ 
was made by Pope Alexander VL a year J 
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witmt the iane of the bnlL In the Idthemitiirjr* 
Scotlend poesMsed. a oompentiTely Uige 
nttaberol hoepitals*. whiefa served ▼arioas par* 
poaes. The aged poor and thoee affiieted with 
fllaeas resided within them, and the wanderer, 
whether » pilgrim wending his way to some 
shrine, or a merchant bent on bujring and 
aeiling, found widkin their walls food and 
shelter. There was in the dioceee of St 
Andreirs^ an institution known as the Hospital 
of St Germain's, and connected with the Order 
of St Augustine. Bang James, a year after 
writing to the head of the Church for sanction 
to found- a university, further asked that a 
portion of the income of this hospital might be 
diverted towards .the support of the university. 
The Pope granted the request in a new Ball. In 
this bull, which is dated 9th February, 1496-6^ 
almost exsctly a year after the date of the tirst 
bull, reasons are given for this treatment of 
the- hospitaL The funds had greatly diminished 
owing to continuous litigation, and not within 
the memory of man had the institution 
served the purpose of its founder. The 
buildings, exc^t the chapel, had become 
ruinous, and the resources of the hospital were 
being applied to secular ends. The revenues 
were, accordingly, placed in the hands of 
the chancellor of the university for college 
nses, the only reservstion being that 
one ** religious person " of the Order 
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of St Augustine and three **poor 
peteone" shonld oontinne to be maintained 
within the hoepital. The original parpoee of 
the founder of the hoapital waa, to aome 
extent, further oonaerved by a dauae to the 
efleet that three poor atudenta were to be sup- 
ported within the nnirersity. The revenues are 
quoted as being thirfy pounds. It is noteasj 
to say what this sum really represented. ; for, 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth oenturies, 
both King and Parliament were oonstantly 
altering the ooinage. But seeing that the buying 
power of money was very much greater then 
than now, we ahall not be far wrong 
in supposing that this sum would 
feprsaent probably not less than £dOO at 
the present day. Having received the JPapai 
sanction, the bishop approached the master of 
the hospital, Thomas Piot, and came to an 
agreement with him, giving him some ecclesi- 
astical appointment, 9th August, 1497. Some 
years later, 16th February, 1504-5, we find a 
certain John Ohalmer resigning his right/ to a 
pension from the hospital on his having received 
a aimilar preferment from Bishop Elphinstqmu , 

The next gift to the university was made \ 
by King James lY., acting in eonoert with k 
his brother James, Duke of Boss, Archbishop 
of St Andrews. The priidleges conferred by..^-'^ 
the King in this document have already been 
treated of. It gives tiie nnivenity, in addition 
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tfaoM, omMt* <tf ttedundus of AbedniliiioW 

m. the clioogn ol 8ft Andimra, and Gkamyk ud 

Abifgunqr (Gaiii0Hni)» in Um 8m ol Abeidatii. 

A farthor daiiM in tlio Rcyyal diuter pioTidflB 

tliftfe tbo f oa-dntiMi of certoin bmda in Bftn&lun 

'^ CIO to bo giTonfor tlio su ypo i i of ft medicinor or 

J prof 6Mor of mtdicino. Noither in St Androws 

^^ ^ nor in Glaa^ow had anj aoch piovinott been 

' 7 made, and it aboold not be forgotten that 

r^ .2> Aberdeen .waa the first nnirersitjin Scotland, 

' '^^ or* indeed, in Grreat Britain, to reoogniae the 

^' ^^ ebdma of the art of healing. The rerenaea of 

4* n fourth church were aoon added-— thoae- of 

<^^ Slaina, the giant being made by the king 

/ «nd confimaed by Alexander, Earl of 

' ^ Buohan ; and Biahop Elphinatone himself, 

v^ with the conaent of his chapter, united the 

^«* .Tioarage of New Aberdeen to the nniversitf* 

jf.^; v.;^. Some years later, Febroacy, 1503-4, he gaVe a 

V fen-duty, for the maintenanco of the atadentar 

'-^ ^^ in theology, from the landa of Petty, in For- 

Nt^y^<\nartine. 

'\*' ^' S pThere remains one more annexation of Choreh 
^> ^revenaes to record. Near King's College may 
tbi seen a small graveyard, known in the neigh- 
bourhood aa *'The Snow Kirkyard." Od its 
site once stood the church of St fiiary ad Nives. 
This Church waa founded by Bishop Elphin- 
atone in the interests of the uoiTersity. The 
Bull for its erection has noTor been printed, and 
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incomplete knowledge of its proTisions bu led 
to misstatementB as to the early officials of King's 
College. Some of these occur in the ** FasM 
Aberdonenses," and are pointed out by Mr P. 
J. Anderson in his *' Officers and Graduates 
of King's College." William Strathauohin, for 
example, is given as the second rector of the 
college ; he was actually rector of the Church of S. . 
Mary ad Nives. Again, *' Three names are placed 
in the ' list of canonists," says Mr Anderson, 
** before Arthur Boece :-^15 — ^ John LindBay ; 
1513, Henry Spittal ; 1516, Alexander Lausone. 
These, however, were not reiJly canonists, but 
holders of the readership in canon law, con- 
joined with the prebend of St Mary ad Nives, 
founded by Papal Boll in 1487." We shall see 
how the revenues of the church were applie d. 

The beneficence of private individuals also \ 
added laigely to the resources of the college. > 
The earliest of these was an Aberdeen^'l 
burgess, Robert Blinseile, who, on the 20th 
August, 1500, made a deed of gift **to the 
doctors, masters, regents, prebendaries, students 
and choristers of the Chuxch of the College in 
the University." The money was obtained 
from a feu - duty «ff some ground 
in the Castlegate. There was added 
a condition, which almost invariably 
accompanied such gifts in those days, tiiat 
masses should be celebrated for the eouls of tii* 
donor and his xdativeB. The next gift cam* 
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from ft Ghueliiiuai, — ^IXmoMn Sohenr, pTebeiid<^ 
My of OlMkL He, on^ the 21at Ifacoh, 1601 2, 
iprt oertein feo-dutiM on pfoperties in Ab«r> 
dMD and Stntoralov the rapport of ft student 
in ftrts, connected by blood with th# donor, and 
another fen-daty from some land in the Gallow- 
gate ^* for the masters, chaplains, and boys.'* 
A year later, he also founded a chaplainry in 
the college. A reason which donbtless prompted 
many of the grants is mentioned in the next 
deed. It was made by a Terygeneroos giver, 
an Andrew Elphinstone of Selmis. Elphin- 
stone made three distinct deeds of gift to the 
university, consisting of a feu-duty and certain 
lands— Baluakeddill, Andail, and the Mill of 
Ifiodumo. He states in the documents that the 
reason of his generosity is his gratitude 
to Bishop Elphinstone for many kindnesses. 
What these were is not on record, but the gift 
is a tribute ta the biriiop's character* and to his 
influence over those with whom he came in con- 
tact. The remaining benefactors need not 
occupy much space, but it is fitting that 
their names should be recorded in a 
history of the university. They were 
— ^Adam Hepburn of Craigis and Elizabeth 
Ogrton, his wife, who also indicate their 
gratitude to the bishop, Thomas Sanquhare of 
Mnrecroft and Sir Alexander Boswell of Bal> 
helvys (Belhelvie). Plainly, all these endow- 
ments were not obtained without considerable 
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•zertion on the part of those interested in 
the uniTeraity. Seldom hss a founder done 
more for a college than William Elphinstone did 
for Aberdeen ; and to this day tike college de- 
rives peonniaiy benefit from the care of the 
bishop. The lands of Balnakettle, for ex- 
ample, which were given by Andrew Elphinstone, 
faring in dose on £400 per annam to the uni- 
versity, and bnrsaries are still paid oat of ihe 
endowments given by the founder himself. 

In Bishop SUphinstone's charter, the 
funds of the ooU^ge are allocated, the 
various officials receiving salaries in proportion 
to the importanoe of their duties. The 
remuneration of the principal is given at forty 
merfcs. The late Mr Cosmo Innes givest in the 
.preface to the **Fasti Aberdonenses," the value 
of forl7 merks as £26 13s^ id. This would re- 
present a very considerable sum to-day. The 
first principal also held — as any principal might 
hold, and, indeed, was intended to hold^— a 
. benefice in the Church, and was pensioned by 
the King. Altogether, Mr Innes condudes, 
th<nre is no reason to doubt that in emdu- 
j xnent, as well as in social position. Hector 
/ Bofice was greatly above any prindpal of a 
Scotch college at the present day. 
The statement is perhaps exaggerated ; 
— JKOA it is probably suffident to say 
th%t Boece^s emduments as a univerdty official 
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\ ooi iMDaaih tlioM cf ft modnn piiiidpsL 
Tho cMMwinifc and mriliat had tiiiitjr vmAb eadi, 
tli<» madioiBar and .tte aab^priadpal tvantj 
each. Tha gEammaaaa zaaaiwad tfaa ravaniiaa 
of Uia Puiah Chinch of St Maiy ad ISdrm. Tho 
afcodanta, both in thadogjand in artat waro main- 
tained within tfaa nniTaoi^. Tha fonnarhady in 
addition, twelTo poanda, and tw^ va of tha latter 
tan marka of atipend, tha thixtaanth bazaar 
bainir paid cmly five marka. The aalazy of tha 
cantor waa twenty ma^a« and the aaeriat re- 
ceiTcd & aimiiar aom. To each of the pre- 
bendariea aixteen merka were aaaigned, and to 
each of tfaa choriatars fire. The procorator 
reeeiTed an /MLditional aom of fiTe merka. The 
prindpaL eanoniat, dviliati anb - priodpal^ 
twelre of the atodenta in arta, prebendaxiea, 
and choriateza were pud oat of the re* 
Tcnuea of the foar chozchea already 
mentioned. The salary of the mediciner 
came from the fea-dutiea which had been 
granted by King Jamea for that pozpoae. Foar 
of the atodenta in theology received their 
atipendsfrom the endowments granted to th« 
aniyersity by the bishop himself. The remaio- 
ing stadents in theology and one of the 
stadenta in arts were provided for out of the 
lands given by Dancan Scherar. Such were 
the financial arrangements of the college. 

If the infant collie owed much to BiahoJ^ 
Elphinstone, it waa alao indebted for some of its 
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aftrly saoeess to the men with whom he ^^\y v 
BucTounded himself. Bflfltirr 'R^"**^, the first, 
principal, ..w«8 ^a. man of great ahili^ And 
renown. He was, as he himself tells as, a^ 
n3JaXflL.-of ^Sundee. . Of his parentage and 
early life, nothing is known. In all proha- 
hility, he studied «t the Uniyendtj of 8t 
Andrews, for his writings show that 
he possessed an intimate acquaintance 
with that seat of learning. We know 
that he . atud ied at Paris, and was teaching 
in thafunWersity when Elphinstone asked him 
too^he to Aberdeen as Jb'rincipal of the College 
of St Mary. Boece had as a f ellow-student at 
Paris the most renowned of sixteenth oentiuy 
tMnkers, Erasmus, who, in two of his letters, 
refers to the Aberdeen scholar. Boece speaka 
of Erasmus with the greatest admira- 
tion, calling him " The glory and ornament of 
our i^e," and saying that "There is no spot in 
Europe so inaccessible that his praises are not 
there found." Among the Scotsmen who were 
at Ptois along with Boece, a list of whom he 
gives, was John Major, the historian. 
To Major s historical work no ref orenoe is made, 
although Boece eulogises him as **a profound 
thedl<^;ian, whose writings, like brightest 
torches, have shed a glorious light on the 
Christian religion." That Elphinstone's choice 
was vindicated by the success of the college we 
know from varioQS sources. . 

E 
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Whik «t AbttdeeD, Boeoa wrote the two 
worke whibh baTO giTon him a place in the 
Utenttaie of Soothmd— the '* lives of the 
Bishops of Abefdeen" end the *' History of 
Seotknd.'* Undoabtedly these books ere&r 
from sooamte ; indeed, at an eaily date 
the writings of Boeee were quoted as 
exemplifying the work of a vivid imagination, 
m&fettered by even the fidntest regard for tmth. 
Certainly his weaknesses have not been spared 
by subsequent writers. Leland, in his well* 
known tetrastich, which Dr Moir thus trans- 



** If you sbeuld bid me count the lias 
Of Hector's hUtory, 
I might as woll orasy to lum 
The stars, or waves of aea," 
# 
has expressed his opinion in terms sufficiently 

severe and somewhat bald ; and Lhuyd and 
Stsnihurst, writing in 1572 and in 1684 respec- 
tively, are no more lenient than Leland or than 
Pinkerton in recent times. But it should be 
remembered thatBoeoe lived in a superstitious 
and credulous age, in which the canons of histori- 
•cal criticism were unknown. Livy, too, was con- 
fessedly Boece's model, and the feel- 
ing was not quite dead which had 
inspired the various cycles of romance, 
and which hsd led Barbour to find in 
Robert Bruce a Scottish parallel to Charle- 
magne and Arthur. Some of his eariy critics 
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were not mnoh better than himself. Dr 
Irving, in hie " LiTes of Scottish Writers " 
(Edinburgh, 1860X quotes an amusing sentence 
from Joseph Scaliger, wherein the writer 
condemns Boece for believing in the possi- 
bility of birds growing from shellfish, and <^ 
gravely adds that there can be no doubt jiy \ 



./^ 



that they do grow from the rotten wood of old 
ships. At all events, it may safely be said that ^^ , 

Boece's Latin, if not strictly classical, iMs-^ fh"^ c^^ 
an elegance of its own, ai^ it is interest- \ \ .^ 
ing to find a great Latiniat the first principal of \ 
a college which was to send forth Arthur ! 
Johnston and the Aberdeen doctors. The \ 
name of Hector Boece is not unworthy to ocoupy^^ 
a prominent position in the early annals of a 
great seat of learning. In his own day his 
merits were reoogmsed by James Y., who gave 
him a pension and a benefice. He was a canon 
of Abmleen and rector of- l^yrie. The exact 
date of his death is matter of conjecture. His 
arms adorn the south wall of King's College . '^ 3^ 

Chapel, and on the shield, there appears the fol- c* ^^^ 

lowing inscription—'' H.B., ob. ISSfi." Probably i 
the inscription is accurate, for, in 1636, a ^ 
successor wasappwnted to Tyne^ which is stated 
to be vacant by Boeoe's death. His name is 
found for the last time in the official docu- 
ments of theodlege in 1531. 

He was succeeded bj the first 8ub*Principal, 
William Hay, also a native of Dundee, and a 

s2 
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■tod^at^unay^hinm )im aeoompanied his 
£ri«nd, Bb«bi»» to Abefdaen. Bdeoa 'spenloi 
of tiim in rery afbetiDiuito tmam: — *'Hli 
gniat loTo to me led him to (Mttib wbh me in 
iLBerdeen as if he had been mj kuBsman.** 
Of the other rteaehen, we knoir almoek . 
nothing bat the namesi and Boeee'a gener- 
ous tribute to their ability and merit, 
llheir nam^ are taken from Mr Ander- 
son's '* Offieers and Ckaduates of King's 
College/' and from Boeoe^s own reference to 
them. Thej were, so fur as we know, in Sect- 
land at the time of 60000*8 arriraL Only 
Boece and Hay were brought from 
abroad. The first canonist was Arthur 
Boece, a brother of the principal ; 
the first cirilist, James Ogilvie; the first 
mediciner, James Oumyne ; the first humanist, 
John Yaus ; and among the eariiest regents 
were Henry Spittal and Darid Guthrie. The 
names of the first cantor and sacrist are not 
definitely on record; in 1519 the holders of 
these' offices were James Awell and Patrick 
Hay respectiyely. These, of course, may haTO 
been the first to occupy the positions. 
Except the humanist, no 'one of these teachers 
is anything more than a* name to us— i»x H 
pmeterea nihU, Vans is the author of a Latin 
grammar and of a theological treatise, 
of which some early editions are preserved in 
the Uniyersity Library, but that statement sums 
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np nearly ftU that can be Mud of him. Thefint 
ehaneellor was, of oouiBe, Biahop Elphtnatone 
himaelf ; the first known reotor, Andrew LyelL 
The names of the gradoatea are not i 
all that we know is that Boece and a 
Adam were the fint to reoelye the degre^ 
of Doctor of Diiinity. These, tlien, were 
earliest teachers of our UniTeraity. 



CHAPTER y. 

Tbb SuBjicm Tauorx : CfiUjffOJHi xv 
CcfUMau : Bbbof DumAE : Lazu 



Nothing wu further from the intentioii of 
Waxdlaw, TamboU, or Elphinatone than to 
ertablifih An inatitntion for the training of the 
Scottish youth in Latin, as Bngliah aohoolboja 
were trained in thegreat public schools. The 
unirendties they founded were part* of the 
great association of learned men which 
was held together by the Church, and 
which, in spite of differences of nee and 
climate, existed as one body, with " one faith, 
one hope, and one doctrine." The conception of 
a unirersity was understood as completely and 
adhered to as firmly in Aberdeen as in Paris or 
in Oxford. Even after the Reformation came, 
and the Church, which had so greatly helped 
the infant uniTersities, was no longer the Church 
of Scotland, the university ideal was scarcely erer 
lost sight of. Of course, in a history covering so 
long a period as from four to five centuries, 
there were times of degeneracy and declension. 
It could not well be otherwise. But we have in 
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Sootknd to-dajM trae an idea of tho end tod 
aim of uniTonity teftdhing m our fathm had 
foor hondred yaaiB ago. 

Before the Reformation, the imiTenitiee ' 
were achools of philoaophy, meatal and 
phynoaL Aristotle waa, naturally, aapreme ; 
and the work wan haaed upon his treatiaea. 
The seven liberal arts were, as is well known* 
arranged in the Middle Ages in two divisions-^ 
the triTiam, consisting of three, and the qoad- 
ririum of foor sabjeets. There were grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic on the one hand; and, on the 
other hand, arithmedo, geometry, musie, and 
astronomy. The triviiim was taught in Aber- s 
deen, bat it occupied quite a subordinate 
position ; and the principal subjects were not 
included in the ancient taUe of the Arts, belong- 
ing to Arirtotle's theoretical rather th|m to his 
practical dass of studies. In Glasgow, the work . 
was divided into logic and philosophy. By the 
first was meant the lojpo of Aristotle, and by 
the second his metaphysics, ethics, and 
physics. The course also included some arith- 
metic and astronomy—*' a dreary, single-manned 
Aristotelian qnadriennium," is Dr Bain's sum- 
ming-up of the arts curriculum of the fifteenth 
century. Among the books used in Glasgow at 
an early date were Porphyry's ^'Introduction** 
to certain books of AristotleyandPetrusHispanna. 
In Glasgow, we find no mention of the ttHidiihg 
of Latin ; but, aa was usual in the medieval 
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umretiitiM^ all the- ioatraotibn wms ffiren in 
ihttfe languAgft, A^d the stodwite^ wero forbiddan 
to oonvene in the ▼•maoQlftr. Greeks of ooane, 
WM not teai^t ttUmnoh Ifttor than tho period 
of irhichwe ere now spaakiag. It- wes not 
intEodoood into Scotland .tSU JUSSi^naerly^ a 
oentar; after the capture of ConBtantinople 
had givem an impetoe to learning. In thisoon* 
ncction^ it is interaating to nota, as indicatiTe of 
theinflaanoe of the Uniyaisitj of Abardaan, 
that what most ba one of the earliaat Graak 
inacnptiona . in Scotland ia to be aean on a tomb 
within the ruined church of Kinkell, near 
Inverurie— a church which was brought into 
▼0*7 doae contact with the nniversitjr through 
its famous incumbent, Alexander Galloway. The 
inaeriptiont which conaiata of the 2l8t rerae of 
the first chapter of Philippians, is in memory 
of a^ John Forbes of Ar^nrdo, who died in 
1592, the father of Alexander Forbes, who 
preceded Bishop Patrick Forbes in the See of 
Aberdeen. 

In Aberdeen, the course was, doubtless, very 
similar to what it was in Glasgow. Provision, 
however, was made from the very first for the 
teaching of Latin. It was the duty of the 
grammarian or humanist to give instruo- 
taon in grammar and its rudiments C*pro 
pnerorum et juvenum informatione in gramati- 
oalibus et illius scientie primiei rudimentia.") 
Thefaet'of the occurrence of this sentence in 
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ElphinatoiM's charter impliMi .that it wm 
neoeaaary to make spedal prorieion for the 
peculiar diomiiBtanoes of Aberdeen* and may 
have been a reaolt of Boeoe's experience of 
teaching in the north before the college waa 
completed. Bat the diitj of the hnmaniat was, 
after all* a snbordinate matter. Latin waa not 
regarded aa an end in itself. It was merely the 
necessary preliminary to the more important 
aubjeots for the sake of which the nniversity 
•existed. The snb-principal and the students in 
theology taught the arts, which are referred to 
in the charter aa logic, phyncs, or metaphyaios 
•(" logicam, f&ysicam, aot metaphysicam.") The 
phraseology evidenose a comnse of study almost 
identical with that of Glasgow— nkmely, the 
Oiganon of Ariatotle, along with his physics and 
metaphysics, probably Porphyry being specially 
in use. One of the studentain theology was 
appointed to teach poetry and rhetoric ; the 
text books almoet certainly being Aristotle's 
poetics and rhetoric Of this there is no trace 
in Glasgow. We have seen that, in addition to 
the Arts, canon or Church law, civil law, 
medicine, and divinity were taught within the 
oniversity. 

In the records of the medi»val schools of 
learning, the teachers are apoken of as 
** readers." The expression gives thek^ to 
the method of teaching. The difficulty of 
'Obtaining copies of the text books led to the 
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pnotioe of dietotiiig, and the tfeodent nottTed* 
M bit taehM^s oontrfliatioii to the sabjwst^ 
only a few oecaeional ncitee ezplanatoiy of tfa* 
teKl» The eieae wee qaeetioned oielljr 
on the eabjeot metter of previoiis leetnres. 
ftwaenotaii mepiring syetem. It lasted till 
late into the history c^ the college, even after 
the mnltiplioation of oopiss of books had 
rendered fetation nnnecessary. In another 
respeet, the manner of teaching was Tery 
different from what is now the costom. Each 
teacher was confined, not to a certain subject* 
but to a certain dasa, directing its studies from 
beginning to end of the cnrrieulnm. To this 
system of *' regenting " constant reference will 
have to be made as the history of the college 
advances. The regents had fall charge of 
their classes in the days when the studenta 
Hved within the college, and to them 
belonged the often diffisalt task of 
maintaining discifdine oat of class hoars. 
The practice of '* dispntation " was also a re- 
cognised part of the cnrricalum. This system 
developed aa the university grew older ; and we 
shall find that, at one period, the examination 
for a degree consisted of a disputation. At 
stated times, in the early years of the 
college, the students were assembled, in divi- 
sions or in a body : a thesis, probably intimated 
beforehand, and connected with the work of 
the dasa, was discussed, certain of the studenta 
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atteekingor *' impugning/' and othan dsfoid- 
ing or ** propugning " it. In lat«r daya, ngmita 
were appointed after suoh a *' diapotation," and 
the unique surriTal to thia day of the examina- 
tion for the Ohair of Systematic Theology 
at Aberdeen ia a remnant of the eoatom, 
whieh waa nnivereal for many oentoiiea. 
The students were under strict mles, and 
perhaps in those days not the least 
Talnable lesson they learned at college iras the 
training to self-restraint which the method of 
living necessitated. 

As regards the manner of i^radQation, there 
is considerable difficulty. Professor Laurie, in 
his *' Lectures on the Rise and Early Oonstittt- 
tion of Universities" (London, 1^86), says 
'* Graduation was, in the medifldvalnniTerritite, 
simply the conferring of aqualificationand right 
to teach (or, in the caseof medicine, to practise), 
given after a certain length of attendance at a 
university, and an examination conducted by 
those already in the position of teaehem." The 
nature and importance of the examination 
varied in different universities. Li the Bull, 
the dignitaries of Aberdeen University are em- 
powered to confer degrees upon deserving 
students after due examination. But, 
at first, these, dignitaries were not them- 
selves graduates in the several faculties. How, 
then, were they to comply with the clause of 
Elphinstone's charter, in terms of which they 
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mt% boand to piooeed to their' raspoetive 
dtgroM withm m jmt of their appointmoit ; 
The proUem wm solved hy another applice^ 
tioa to Rome— the seveuth:on record ia ooa- 
neotion with the aniyerutj, between 1484 and 
1508. Pope Julias IL followed up his eon- 
ilrmation of Elphinstone's charter on the 18th 
April, IIMMI, b/ issuing* on the 5th of Ma/ of 
the saoie year, another Bull, granting permis- 
sion to the C h ancello r of the University to 
confer degrees, after examination by the mem- 
hers of the university, but without the pretence 
^of doctors* This fiioility is stated to be given 
in view of the scarcity of doctors in the varioua 
faculties in the college, and the difficulty of 
obtaining the services of those resident in other 
universities. The privilege was only temporary 
('* donee copia ac numerus conveniens doctomm 
in dicta universitate f uerit ")• A similar Bull 
had been issued six years earlier ; but it had 
reference only to law. It is, unfortunately, 
impossible even to haaud a guess as to the 
exact position actually held by graduation 
in the curriculum at Aberdeen, The proceed- 
ing to degrees is encouraged in the official 
documents ; but whether it was the rule or the 
exception cannot be known. The lectures or 
prelections seem to have been delivered to a 
wider audience than the members of the college. 

We have now reviewed the circumstances 
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which led to the institution of a uniyerrity in 
Aberdeen, And Attempted to give eome aooonnt 
of those connected with its foundation, »nd of 
its finances and system of teaching, immedi- 
ately after the erection of the college about th^ ^ 
middle of the first decade of the sixteenth 
century. It will next be necessary to trace the 
Tarious changes which, from time to time, were 
made upon earlier methods. 

Only a short interval elapsed before these 
changes began. Nine years after the date of his 
charter, Bishop Elphinstone died at Edinburgh, 
and the university lost its founder and first 
chancellor. So far as is definitely kno?m,the 
death of the bishop was the first break in the 
list of dignitaries who were permanency attached 
to the college at its initiation. Elphinstone was 
succeeded in the See of Aberdeen by an 
Alexander Gordon, whose bri^ episcopate left 
no traces upon the history of the diocese of 
which he was bishop, or of the university of 
which he was chancellor. The interesting 
circumstances attending his election are thus 
given by Boeoe : — *' After the death of Bisliop 
Elphinstone on the day appointed for the 
election of his successor, the Earl of Huntly, a 
rich nobleman, unexpectedly appeared in the 
meeting of the canons, entreating them to 
appoint as bishop-elect his relation, Alexander 
Gordon, chanter of Moray." Boece puts the 
matter vexy delicately ; but the wish of the Earl 
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id Amdy was aqumlHifc to a oomiMnd, and ife 
wooldlnvebMnaTVfjxiah prnwwding foKthm 
to liave mada an enamy of ao atnmg » 
Goidoo vaa fiaaDj ^ppoiiitad ; tlia 
AiMidaaQ anUMintiaa imaninHwialy aabmittiiif 
luanaaMtoUM Pope. Two otiiar oandidaiyi 
wara mantioiifld* Ona» Jamaa OgilTiat waa 
noBunntod bj tfaa Bagaot Albany, and Uieothar, 
Bobart FocmaB, Oaaa of Glasgow, biodier of 
tha Avdibiahop of St Andcawa» waa dadatad 
Biahop of Abaidaaa by tha Popa himaalf . Tha 
fMt tiiat both of thaaa withdraw iheir claims la 
an indication of Uie powar of the Earl of 
Huntfy, and of the condition of the ooonty, 
where, for oentoriea, the Gordons wetw dl- 
powarfdl, whidi thiowa in t aie atin g aida-lighta 
npon academic and ecdeaiaatical affidia of that 
day. Biahop Gordon, howerw, aeema to have 
been a aii£brer from some incurable diaeaae at 
the time of his appointment. This prerented 
him horn takinft any aetiye part in the life of 
the diocese or of the oniversity, aiid he died 
after three years' tennre of ofl&se. Nothing 
more is known of the second Chancellor. 

Gordon was succeeded by a man whose 
work remains, although the record of his 
life is lost. On Gavin Dunbar there 
fell the mantle of Elphinstone, and he 
was, we are told, the successor whom 
Elphinstone himself had desired. Boece teUs 
of the delight with which Dunbar waa received 
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lijr the people of Aberdeen, and of the hitppy 
omens which attended his arriTaL The first 
aet of the new bishop, after his oonsecration, 
was to risit the last resting-place of his great 
predecessor, and he was, it is said, mnoh 
grieved to find that no monument had been 
erected on the spot.. *' The bishop, ** says 
Boece, **was at once filled with pity and 
indignation that the remains of so great a man 
should be neglected, without a name or any 
monument to celebrate one whose &me extends 
over a great part of the world." It was 
due to the pious care of Dunbar that there 
was erected the tomb of black marble which can 
to-day be seen within the chapel at King's 
College. On the stone reposed a magnificent 
jewelled effigy of the founder, but it was long 
sgo destroyed. 

Elphinstone had left many of his projects un- 
finished, and to Dunbar there belongs the credit 
of completing them. The Bridge of Dee, 
the Ghuroh of the Ghreyfriars, and the central 
tower of the Cathedral were among these. 
But much remained to be done for the univer- 
sity. It was natural that Bishop Elphinstone 
should consider the Collq^iate Church within the 
univernty to be the most important portion 
of the buildings, ' and accordingly it was 
finished and adorned in his lifetune. 
Bishop Dunbar found when he entered 
upon ofiloe, that more accommodation was 
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for the xmdi&nt momb«re ol th* 
imiTsxiafcjv and f oe thote taaohen who w«r» 
to hftre miintigii oataide^ the wmUs of iho 
ooUagA- These buiMinge had been ia 
pr og r ee e at the time of Elphinstone'a death, 
and by his will he left funds foT the pro- 
seeotion of the work. Bat, anfortiinateIy» 
those whom the dying bishop had ap» 
pointed to carry out his desires refused to 
apply the money in their hands in accordance 
with the tenna of the will, and his immediate sno- 
cessor could not, or, at all events, did not, take 
any active steps in the matter. 

With the appearance on the scene of a strong 
bishop, the difficulties experienced in securing 
Elphinstone's legacies soon vanished, and the 
funds became available for the purposes for 
which they were intended. The work of super* 
intending operations was entrusted to one who 
had been an intimate friend of Elphinstone's,^ 
and who was acquainted wich his aims and 
desires— Alexander Qalloway, rector of Kinkell, 
well known as a benefactor and rector of Bang's 
College, and as the architect of Greyfriars Church 
and the Bridge of Dee. According to Boece, 
Galloway was, towards the dose of Elphinstone's 
life, '*8o highly esteemed by him that hardly 
anything was done by him in his official 
capacity without the rector's guidance. " Of 
Galloway's important rectorial visitation (the 
second on record) some account will fall to be 
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gi^tn in a sabsequent chapter. Under his oare, 
the various projects of Elphinstone war* 
carried out; Bishop Dunbar giring^ 
additional aid in the shape of hand- 
some contributions to the funds. Ker, in 
his '* Donaides " a725), states that the addi- 
tions made at this time to the college wen 
known as ** Dunbar's Buildings." Thej occu- 
pied a site on the south side of the quadrangle 
near the present Humanity and Greek Class- 
rooms. We know besides that Dunbar 
commenced the emblazoning of the heraldic 
ceiling of the cathedral.* He also erected a 
hospital near the Cathedral, long known as 
** Dunbar's Hospital" No trace of it now 
remains, but a picture of it (the onlj one extant) 
is to be found in the 1791 edition of Oram's 
''Old Aberdeen." 

The internal arrangements of the aniversity 
were also in need of alteration. The sjstem 
enforced in the document known as '* Dunbar's 
Charter " will be described in the succeeding 
chapter, for the clear understanding of which it 
is now necessary to advert to one or two 
additional endowments received by the nni- , 
versity, since those detailed in connection with 
Elphinstone's charter of 1505. 

In 1513-14, the revenues of a fifth chnzeh 

For aa aooonnt of this oefllag Um raader it Mfetsed to 
FKiiMipal Sir wmiam n. OeddM'i "Isoonar BariWost flanstt 
ICMsrU AlMraimmii'' UberdMB, 1888X 

• F 
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w«re •imaxed to tha oolkge— that of Auobm- 
ddz^mthediooeMof AbwdMii. OnUie.84lh 
Mueh of that your, the rector of the chiiYdi« 
Thomas Myrtomi, was created a prebeodarj of 
tiie college. The ohaplaiaiy of St Maiy Ifag- 
daleiie» in the ohoroh of Sb Nicholas^ was 
also incorporated with the college. In 
IS28» Bishop Dunbar, after consoltation 
with the chapter, granted to the college 
the ground on which it stood, the site of 
the Taiious manses, and the churchyard ('^ de 
totis et integris terris super quibus dictum 
ooUegium edifioatur cnmcimitario domibus, etc., 
dieti coUegiL") There was also gifted at the 
same time some ground on the west of the 
college for the purpose of erecting a manso 
for the mediciner, in accordance With the 
provisions of Elphinstone's charter. Two 
priTate gifts belong to the period between tiie 
two charters. In 1506, William Cumyng of 
Inverelouchj (luTerallochy) gave a feu-duty 
from the lands, of Inverallochy, in the 
county df Aberdeen, ** for performance of an obit 
at the alter of St Mary, in the said college." 
Six years later, David Leslie of Petcapill (Pit- 
caple) 1^ another feu-duty on a similar condi- 
tion. On 8th Siay, 1512, Bishop Elphinstone 
bought *^an annual rent of nineteen marks Scots 
from the customs of the Eang's fishings of the 
waters of Doweme (Deveron) belonging to the 
burgh of Banff." Finally, it may be mentioned 
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that, on the 7ih Pebmuy, IS27-89 King Junea 
V. issued % charter oonfirming all the grants 
and priTilegeB which his father had oonf emd 
upon the omTexn^. The additional funds 
which thus came into the possession of the 
nniTersity enabled Bishop Dnnbar to arrange 
for the ezpannon of the college, more 
especiaSly i& hiw, where Elphinstone^s pro- 
vision was somewhat ineomplete. 



r2 
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BmoF Duhbab'v Orawom. 

Towards the doM of his Iife» Bishop ESlphin- 
stone saw that, for the greater prospeiitj of the 
ec^ege, it would be neeessary to make some 
changes upon his foundation of 1506. He, 
therefore, proceeded to draft a new foundation, 
bat was prevented by death from carrying oat 
its provisions. When Dunbar succeeded to the 
episcopal office, he found a number of more 
immediately neeesnry reforms awaiting his 
care and industry, and it was not till 
after the lapse of several years that he 
was free to turn his attention to a new 
foundation. Somewhere about the year 
1526, the rector, principal, and masters 
of the university wrote to Rome, point- 
ing out that Bishop William had in- 
tended to make certain alterations on the 
constitution of the college, and asking per- 
mission to take action in the matter. In re- 
sponse to this request. Pope Clement YII., on 
the 18th. January, 1526-7, issued a bull, which 
empowered Bishop Dunbar, Arthur Boece, 
canonist, and treasurer of Brechin ; and Gilbert 
Strathauchin, canon of Aberdeen, who was at 
the time rector of the university, to take 
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•▼idenoeMto the alterfttions made by Biahop 
Elphinsione on the early foundation. Thin 
may have been merely a formality, or 
it may have been obnsidered necessary 
after the difficulty that had been experienced 
in carrying out the will of the dead prelate. 
At all events, there was confirmed, on the 
18th December, 1629, a document which made 
considerable changes on the constitution of the 
college, and which is known as Bishop Dunbar s 
charter. 

The additional endowments now pos s essed by 
the cdkge enabled Dunbar to add six members 
to the thirty-six mentioned in Elphinstone's 
diarter. The nnmber of students in theology 
was i ncr ea s ed from five to six. One student in 
canon and two in civil law were provided for, 
one of. the latter being tiie chaplain of 8t 
liaxy Magdalene in the Ohnrch of St Nicholas. 
Two additional choristers make up the total of 
forty-two. The duties of the various members 
and their mode of election are detailed with 
fulness and precision, and a rearrangement of 
some of their functions is ordained. A different 
allocation of the revenue is also made. 

The Prindpal is to rule the college ; and all 
are instructed to render him due obedience 
and reverence. It is his doty to keep 
the buildings in good order, to pay 
heed to the morals of tiie members, 
to m a int a in proper diadplino, and 
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piiiiirii.oiiMuUn, to attMid the ketiisM of the 
ngMitiy and to Mriga ehambon to thoso rwi- 
dMit within the wa]]fl» ftftor oonsoltjng thosoh* 
prinoipal and the zegenta on the mibjeot. In 
addition to those detaila of management, m cer- 
tain i(moont of leetosing alao derolveB upon 
him. He is to lectare OTory lawf 111 day in philo- 
sophy, acts, and theology, and to preaoh pablidy 
to the people six times a year. Whfle leottiring, 
he is enjoined to wear the oostume proper to Us 
doctor's degree. The canonist is to lecture 
either in lus own hoose or in the college church, 
and is expected to keep, at lus own expense, a 
temporal vicar in the church. The dutiee of the 
eivilist and the medidner do not differ from those 
assigned to them in the former charter. The 
sub-principal is to perform a Taiiety of func- 
tions. His woric embraces reading in philosophy 
and arts, instructing the students ** in morals 
apd Tirtue,** presiding at the pnUio disputations, 
and noting and punishing those absent from 
the religious serrices. The mode of punishment 
is, as usual in those days, corporal (** punire, cor- 
ligere, et castigare.*^ The grammarian or huma- 
nist has his circle of duties eularged. He is to 
teach not only ** grammar," but also poetry and 
rhetoric— two subjects which were assigned, in 
Elphinstone's charter, to one of the students in 
theology specially appointed for the purpose. 
This system, it would thus seem, had not 
worked weU. 
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The most remarbible altomtioii appeaxa in the 
Ikt of daties of the six ttiideiita in theology. la 
early times, it was eostonwry for all graduatea 
to teach in their own nniTezaities immediately 
after taking their degrees. Elphinstone had 
made a manifest improrement on this system 
when he limited the number of teachers to ijie 
four doctors, the sub-prindpal, the humanist, 
and the stadents in theology. Under his founda- 
tion, all the five stadents in theology were 
regents in ^arts. In Danbar's charter, 
it is ordained that the regents in arte 
are to be chosen by the principal and 
snb - principal from among the theological 
stodents, *' whenever need may arise." It is 
thusobvionsthatall the stadents in theology were 
not regents, and this denotes an advance upon 
the earlier arrangement. The whole question 
of the ** regents " in King's College is, how- 
ever, one of some difficulty. Both in 
Elphinstone's and in Dunbar's charter, 
reference is made to ** the regent in arts.** 
This expression mast mean that the title of 
*' the regent in arts '' was given to one of the 
members of the college, who is usually indicated 
in another way, because the limitation of tiie 
number of resBdeuts ' to thirty-six in 
Elphinstone's charter and forty-two in 
Dunbar's- preclades the possibility of 
his having been an additional offioiaL 
To which of the members this description of 
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ngMit ia Arte applied lia» neTor beea mad^ 
«]ffur. The oonfueioii arising from the original 
Latin of the ehartera has been increased by misr 
translation in the smnmary in Mr Cosmo Innes's 
«' Fasd Aberdonenses." 

Who, then« was this mysterions personage t 
He was certainly not one of the foordoctors^ 
for they all had their special departmento out- 
side of the Faculty of Arte ; and Tarioos refer- 
ences in the documento show that '* the 
regent" was not identical with any of these 
officials. Nor was he the sab-principal. This 
is proved by a sentence in Elphinstone's 
charter, where he i» mentioned along with that 
dignitary (*' predictns vero principalis et snb- 
prindpalis nee non pre&tas regensartiam^'*) The 
snb-principal is, indeed, referred to as ** a 
regent," but, with this sentence before ns, it is 
impossible^ to argue that he was "the regent." 
Was tiie grammarian, then, '*the regent" in 
arte? It is here that the error in the *' Fasti 
Aberdonenses " has intensified the obscurity. A 
dause in the summary of Elphinstone's charter 
ruxis thus — **A11 the members to hare their 
residence within the college, except the canonist, 
medidner, grammarian, and regent." But the 
Latin reads quite differently — ** Canoniste 
... 1^ legiste." The word 'Megiste" 
means, of course, "civilist," and is so trans- 
lated in other places by Mr Cosmo Innes. 
The inference deduoible from the " Fasti," that 
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the gnmmarum and *'the regent" were not 
identioal, itande, aooordingly, on insufficient 
ground. Nowhere, in either of the cherters, do 
the terms *' gnmmarian " and ** the regent in 
arts " oooor in snch a manner as to predude the 
identification of the two Officials. In one 
place, indeed, in Dnnbar's charter, 
as printed in the *' Fasti,** a phrase 
appears which would be difficult to 
explain ; but more recent reference to 
the original has shown the existence of a 
copyist's error, and it has been corrected in a 
•quotation in Mr Anderson's ** Officets and 
Graduates.*' Further, in all cases where 
** grammarian " and **theregent in arts" are 
found, the two twrns may be interchanged 
without apparent prejudice to the sense; It 
is, therefore, in the absence of . further 
evidence, a &ir condnsion that the two 
titles belonged to the same functionary. 
But the question is a complicated one. 

While Dunbar's charter* lays down thegenend 
rule that the principal and the sub-principal are 
to select regents from among the students in 
theology,-it gives no information either as to the 
number of regents required or as to the method 
of election ; nor are their duties detailed. The 
charter usnslly descends to minute particulars, 
and the omission of these, in this instance, is 
surprising. Possibly, the explanation is to be 
looked for in the laet that the * number 
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of TCBdMls «M anMlL. In Puii» 
th^ aits fltndaito wora rwtf 
,ifcinMHBriiiTyth» tha pmiiMaiMit 
ttadien ahoiiH nimw aid from the itodento in 
^Mdogy ; bnft, in AhaHimn, wh«r» the Immn 
in aits nmnbend only thirtean, the anb- 
piinoipal and tha giamnarian oonld ondartaka 
aU tha woric, and thoaa who wara thna choaan 
aa ra^nta may haTo baan ao in iitda alaa than 
thanama. 

Tha datiaa of tha atodanta in thaology, aa 
atodaota in thadlogy, ara raiy fully deaoribad. 
Thair coozaa ia to co^ar aix jaaia. Daring tha 
fint thiaa thay ara to atndy for tha dagrea of 
, baehalor in thaology» and parform eartain ra- 
ligiooa datiea. At tha and of tha third yaar, thay 
ara, if daaarring* to obtain tha dagraa. Tha 
ramainiog yaaxa ara to ba daTotad to prepara- 
tion for tha doctorata, and to tha diadiargaof 
oartain pablie fnnotiona. Thay ara to inatmet 
tha junior theological atodanta, and to praaoh 
on f aaat daya. In addition to thia, thay 
ara to lactore in tnm avaiy day, 
aftar dinner and after aapper, on !)• 
Lyra'a treatiaesy with apaoial refwence to 
portions of Scriptare read by one of the arts 
stndenta before these meals. Da Lyra i^ the 
only theological textbook of which mention ia 
made. An ancient copy of it ia preserred in the 
library, probably the very book in uae at this 
period. 
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No special duties are assigned to the law 
stadents, in addition to their proper -woA^ 
beyond the saying of masses for the founders : 
two are to do so within the college, and the 
third (the second student in aivU law) within 
the Church of St Nicholas. 

Among the functions doTolTing upon the 
students in arts is the guarding of the gates of 
the college. On feast days they are to attend 
serrice, and on other days to prosecute their 
studies. The cantor has, of course, 
charge of the musical «enrioe, the train- 
ing of the ehoristen, and the in- 
struction of any who may desire to learn 
music. The sacrist is to keep the buildings 
deauy and has care of the robes, the plate, and 
the marshalling of the procession for religious 
services. The work of the other officials 
remains much the same as it was in Slphin- 
stone's foundation. Two *' scholars in 
grammar" are associated with the college, 
and funds are assigned for their use. These 
are, in course of time, to be promoted to the 
status of bursars in arts. 

The rules for elections differ widely from 
those laid down in Elphinstone's charter. 
In accordance with it, the four ' doctors, 
the sub-principal, and the grammarians 
were appointed by ihe chancellor; now they are 
to be> chosen by the most important officials 
and admitted by the chancellor. It would be 
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tadiom to «iam«xmto tU the dataib affootiiig the 
elaefcioa of mmnben ; solBce it to my 
that the plui IS adopted in the new 
eberter is mueh more popoler then the 
eRangement onder -that of Elphinatone. 
The atodente in theology and arta are to be 
admitted hy the prineipal, all the other mem- 
bera by the ohanoellor. The stipenda are, in 
some reapeetat altered. The prindpal'a aalazy 
remaina as it waa, bat that of the canonist ia in- 
creaaed from thirty to forty marks. The roTenaea 
of St Mary aid NItos had been, aa we hare aeen, 
asaigned to the grammarian ; they are now 
given to the canoniat in payment of 
hia forty marks, with the reserratioii 
of fi^e merka for the giammariant whose 
total income ia to be the same aa that 
of the sab-prinoipal, riz., twenty merka. The 
newly-f oanded atodente in law are provided for 
by chaplainriar; and the firat stndent in dvi 
law ia to reaide with the civiliit. Allowanoes 
are made to the prebendariaa, the cantor, and 
the sacriat for veatmente, in addition to their 
stipends. The minor officials and the students 
are to receive stipends much aa before ; tha 
organist is paid two marks additional, and tha 
same sum is set aaide for a chorister, who is to 
help the lacriatr in ringing the bdls. 
^e Tariooa members are permittad 
to hold benefioaa anywhere except in tha 
Cathedral of Aberdeen. An aatimate of forty- 
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firs ponnds ia made m the emn neoea- 
■aiy for the repair of the college buildinga 
and manaea. There la, then, oonaideraUe addi- 
tional expenditare in the nev charter, to meet 
which, aa we aaw, new endowmehta were avail- 
able. Biahop Dunbar and hia chapter 
confirm, in the document before ua, all the 
granta that had been made of Church landa and 
revenoea in the neighbourhood of the college. 
We learn from the phraaeology that the 
Mediciner'a Manae waa on the west of the 
ooUege, bordering, evidently, on the preaent 
High Street. Mention ia made of a cemetery in 
connection with the ooUege. It ia understood 
to have lain to the north of tiie chapel, where 
themanaeof the profeaaor of SyatematicTheolqgy 
now atanda. 

Some raferencea in Dunbar'a charter help to 
give U8«a conception of the manner of lifo 
within the college. It ia evident that thM« waa 
great.atrictnesa regarding the uae of the proper 
academical coatume. The members were, over 
and over again, instructed to wear their gowna 
and hooda, and to keep theae in i^ood order. 
Ck>nverBation within the college waa in Latin or 
French.; the bursars, in particular, are for- 
bidden . to converae in the /vemacnlar. 
In the arts courae, the dassea met 
twice ** every reading day." When one 
conaideta the large number . of feast 
days, which ^Ottld not come under the deanip* 
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bow iMAwoikwM grtthwoRto »*.""^^ 
On S«ttid»y., aU the rtndtat. »«• ^j;^^. 
tofttbtt. ud • ditputadoa took P>^V^ 

duiodMidwippedrtaoooiinoBtoblo. Wl»«» • 
rtodut took m infootioM diaaMo, bo wm 
wmoTodfiomtheooIlogo, "»* ^^ P*"^*?. "l"? 
mformod, but nono of bi. righto woro Jlowed 

to lADfttt* « 

E^ry entrant to tho collage had to t^»* 
oath of «ibmiB«on to the chanceUor, rector, 
and principal, promieingto obey •!! the rutoa 
and itatutee. to remain eound in the tett* 
and' to keep invioUte all the privilegee of the 
onirersity. The umial «>1«»^ ,.^^^^'' 
follow. :-"Ito me Dena adjnTet" (So help 

me Godl). 

These were the leading pronstons in Biahop 
Dtmhar'a charter. The document waa confirmed 
on the 18th December. 1529 ; bnt aU the legal 
formalities were not compUed with till Jnne, 
1531. It ia dgned by Biahop Dunbar himaolf, 
by Gilbert Stxathauchin, the rector ; by Hector 
Boece, the principal; Arthur Boece, the caaoniat; 
Robert Graye, the mediciner ; William flay, 
the Bub-prineipal ; and John Vaua, the gram- 
marian. In addition, the signature of Alex- 
ander Galloway of Kinkell appears, aa also do 
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eertain nsmM which we have already mentioned 
in oonn^otion with early gifts to the college. 

In thia oharter, fiiahop Diinbar gave his oon* 
tribation to the histoiy of onr uniTerai^. 
Within aboot a year after the last l«gal 
formality connected with it had been complied 
with, the See of Aberdeen became vacant by the 
death of the bishop. There is preserved at 
King's College a deed, dated 15th Kovember, 
1531, in which he giants to the university a 
piece of land to the west of the mediciner's 
manse. In it, lua name oooorsfor the last time 
in the docomenta. 

Gavin Donbar deserves • vei^ high 
place among the benefactors of King's 
College. The piety with which he 
carried out Elphinstone's designs, the seal 
which he ahowed in his office of chancellor,, 
and the libenJity with which he gave to the 
needs of the nnivenity entitle him to oar respect 
and gratitnde. In his time, the college 
attained its highest pre - Reformation 
snocess. By 1580, the difficulties of initiation 
were over; and the vigour and freshness of 
youth were not yet* apent. Energetic and 
aealous chancellors, a distinguished principal, 
and aUe teachers combined to render auspicious - 
the early -days of the college. The time, 
too, was opportune. The preceding century 
hadj been ridi .in inventtona and dis- 
eovedes, .the inepimtion of which xenuoned. 
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Th^xmTsI of leuning bad amJcMied Siixop» 
firom the ** dogmatio alnmber ** of the Middle 
Ages. The Befaniation straggle was atin in the 
distance. The sounds of that tremendous tem- 
pest, whioh may have xesohed tins remote comer 
of Sootland, were as yet faint and fur o£ If any 
hooded 'doctor, as he ^*paoed the cloistered hall," 
foreboded the rising storm, he made no> sign. If 
any thooghtfnl student felt that AristJoUe and D» 
Lyra could no longer satisfy the human soul, he 
was a dreamer of dreams, and held his peace. 
No shadow of oomihiic evil was projected across 
the busy scene. The college was in the full tide 
of prosperity at the dose of Dunbar's life, and 
that prosperity was in great part due to Dunbar 



A shield, bearing the Dunbar arms and the 
two letters 6.D., is fittingly plaoed alongside . 
the Mphinstone coat on the wall of King's 
College ChapeL A portrait of Dunbar hangs, 
on the wall of the Senatus Boom in Old Aber- 
deen. It is not an original, but is well 
authenticated ; its story is told in Orem's 
**01d Aberdeen." Near it may be seen 
an ancient portrait of the founder, a copy of 
which, by Alexander, of the date 1747, is also in 
the possession of the oniTersity. Dunbar waa 
buried within his Cathedral Church of St 
Machar, where his tomb, gracefully designed 
and skilfully executed, remains one of the 
architectural beauties of the place. 
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AUBXANDBB GaLLOWAT A3n> HIS YlSITATIOir. 

Of the state of the college immedmtely after 
Dunbar's death we know bat little. Only de- 
tached items of information are available till we 
come to Galloway's visitation in 1549— that is 
to say, nearly twenty years after the death of 
Bishop Gavin. The saooeaaor of Dnnbar in 
Aberdeen was William Stewart, who oooa- 
pied the see from 1532 to 1545 : his 
death is given by Spottiswood as hav* 
ing oocuired in April of the latter year, 
fie was the builder of the jewel house 
and library, which projected from the 
south side of , the chapel into the quad- 
rangle. A pulpit, used by him in the cathedral, 
was taken to King's College Chapel in 
the beginning of the present century, and it 
may still be seen there. Stewart's tenure of 
ojQice was rendered memorable by a Royal visit^ 
paid in 1541, by King James V. and his Queen, 
Mary of Guise. Our knowledge of the circum- 
stances is derived from the histoxy of John 
Leslie, Bishop of Boss, weU Ipibwn as the 
defender of Queen Mary. Leslie was for some 
years canonist in the university: his name 
f Nscurs in that connection in 1566, and again in 

o - 
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IMUOi AttlMtiflMofKtiigJuiiM»8 airiTd 
Im «M pcobftbly • ifeodmife. The king and 
qnatnwtro '*w«in mtoctMii* bo tho' buhop," 
and imnained in Abardaan for liftaan daya. 
Both tha aeadamio and tho dno authori- 
tiaa mada prapazationa for tha racaptioh 
of tha monaroh. Thoro waa groat rejoioing 
in tha town ; and nomoroua amoaomonta, in- 
dndlng ^^playao," woro arrangod. Tho uni- 
▼aiaity did ita part in a manner worthy of a 
aaat of laaming« though, perhaps, somewhat 
tediona to Jamea and hia eonaort. ** There 
waa," aaya Lealie, ^^exereiae and diapntationa 
in idl kinds of scieneea in the college and soalis, 
with diverse oratiouna maid in Greke, Latine, 
and other kngoagea, quhilk wee mickell com- 
menditbe the king and quene and all. tbair 
company." 
• The mention of Greek at so early a date is 
somewhat remaEkable. The introdactioa of 
that language into Scotland ia nanally aasigned 
to the year 1634, ao that the reference here says 
something for the enterprise of Aberdeen. The 
.^ /'cloae connection of the uniTersity with the 
''^ continent, and especially with Paris, yields an 
\explanation. Elphinstone, Boece, and Hay 
had all been edacated abroad, and neither 
of the two latter waa dead in 15S4, 
while Hay waa alive in 1541. Aberdeen 
would thua be kept in tooeh with the older 
univenitiea. The worka of Vaua, too. 
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were published at Paris ; and, in an edition 
printed some ten years later tlian the Royal 
visit, there appears the rendering of the in- 
scription on the Cross . in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. We may thns assert of our college 
that it was, even at this stage, alive to the 
claims of Greek. • It is interesting to oonjecture 
that it may have been the want Of Greek t^pe 
that caused Vaus to print at Paris, and not at 
Bdinibuigh, where, through the influence of 
Elphinstone, as Mr Innes points out, a press 
had been established in 1607. 

Two changes in the prineipalship must be 
recorded. On Boece's death in 1536, William 
Hay, who had been sub-prindpad, succeeded. 
He died before 1543, in which year John 
Bisset, who had held the office of a regent, 
appears as principal. Arthur Boeoe disappears 
from the records about the same time as his 
brother, for a John Sinclair is mentioned as 
canonist in 1537-8. All the other offices had 
been vacated by 1549, so that the personnel of 
the university had been completely changed by 
the middle of the century. A number of 
new endowments had also been added, but none 
of these need detain us. On Bishop Stewart's 
death, William Gordon was appointed to the 
diocese. To him the college owes nothiqg. 

Alexander, Galloway has already been men- 
tioned as a prominent figure in the early 
annals of the univera^. little is known of his 

o2 
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pfnooftlhistioiy. HaappeaninlSlBMRaetorof 
Bang's Coll«g»; ImtlMfonUiathewasooiineetad, 
at aU aT«ntt unoffleiaUy, with tha omTanity. A 
vary baaatifol ralationahip azistad batwaan 
him and Bishop Elphinstona, whoaa piojaots, 
sa wa hsTa saan, ha carriad oot. HawasRaotor 
again in 1621, parhapa in 1590, and, laatl j, in 
1649. Ha baoama ineombant of tha parish of 
Kinkall in 1618. His work as an architaot wa 
haya alraady neticad; Ha is known to 
hava deaignad Grayfriars Chnrch and tha 
Bridge of Dea ; and probably portiona 
of King's CoUega and of St Machar's 
Cathedral bora traces of his hand. At 
Kinkall, spaoimana of hii workmanship may 
still be seen. The ohnreh ii completely mined, 
bat on one of the walls two pieoea of stone, 
beaatifolly scnlptnred, have been preserved, 
although the Presbytery of Garioch, on the 2?th 
September, 1649, ordered *' the monaments of 
idolatrie in the kirk to be demolished, against 
tha next meeting." One piece of scolptnre 
consists of two sorolla— one on either side of an 
aambrye ; the letters A.G. are carved on 
the right and the dato 1528 on the 
left The other is a representation 
of the Saviour upon the Cross. The initials 
A.G. are again to be seen ; and the date i» 
1525. A full account of Galloway's connection 
with Kinkell and tha neighbourhood will be 
found in Davidson's ** Inverurie and the 
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Ikirldom of the Gariooh " (BdmbnTgh, 1878). 
Boeoe speaks of Galloway as *' well skilled in 
canon law," and as having aooompanied 
himself on a voyage to the HebrideSy where 
they found the geese that grew from sheU- 
fifth. It appears to have been Gallow- . 
way that made this disooveiy, for **he 
openit some of the mnsyll soheUs," says Boeoe 
in the *' Cosmographie," " but then he was mair 
astonyt than before. For he saw no fisohe in it 
but ane perfect schapen fowl, small, and great, 
aye effeiring to the quantity of theschelL" 
Galloway died on October 6th, 1052. For soma 
time before his death he seems to have been, in 
residence as a canon of the Oathedrai in 
Aberdeen and to have employed a vicar at 
Einkell. This accounts for the «gnature of a 
Heniy Lumaden as rector of Einkell in 1545. 

How far the regulation regarding a rectorial 
visitation, made by Elphinstone and Dunbar, 
was actually obeyed in practice it is not possible 
to say. The first time that such a ceremony i« 
mentioned is in 1542, when James Btrath- 
anchin visited the college as rector. Seven 
yea^ later Galloway's visitation took place. To 
an account of it we now proceed. 

Galloway was accompanied, in accordance 
wit^ a provision of Dunbar's, by Patrick 
Myrtoun, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, and by three 
csnons ol the cathedral, Alexander SpittsU, 
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WawAiw and Dnneaii Bunett, who 
^ probendariM of OIatt» Oyne* and MotUie 
iwpeotiTalj. Thanamasof aliexecfptBiunett, 
opeor as sabaeribiiig to Dunbar^s Foandation; 
audit waa poaaiblj because of thairaoqnamtaiioe 
with that doeoment that they were elected hf 
the maateia to act as GUUoway'a naieaeoTS, The 
mqmrj into the condition of the college 
waa eflbeted in the late anmmer of 1549. 
The soggestiona made are fiftj-one in nnmber, 
and they rereal a great declension from 
the state of aflhirs twenty, or even ten; years 
previonsly. The officials of the college had be^ 
come negligent in the performance of their 
duties and lax in discipline, and they are warned 
to change their coarse of action withont delay. 
A further sentence indicates how careless they 
had become. The preceding regulation is de* 
clared to apply only to the principal, sab- 
principal, medidner, grammarian, cantor, and 
sacrist, and not to the canonist, and dvilist, 
becaose these two functionaries were not in 
residence at the time. It is thus quite phdn 
that the most stringent proTirions of the 
foandation were set at naught by those whose 
duty it was to render obedience themselves, and 
to see that others did the same. 

One is not surprised to read that the taught 
were no better than their teachers. The 
students in theology were not attending to their 
work, were omitting to take holy orders. 
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and were not wearing the proper garb. 
Those of them who are regents -are 
instnicted to commence ** their lectures 
in philosophy and the arts ; " and all are com- 
manded to appear in their black hoods and 
round caps, and *' to discourage the growth of 
their hair and beards." The law students, too, 
had ceased to reside within tiie college and to 
perform their religious duties. 

If the teaching arrangements were unsatis- 
factory, monetary matters were in no better 
condition. Fifteen days are given for* the^ 
preparation of a statement of the financial 
position of the ooDege. Details are particularly 
requested regarding the money devoted to the^ 
maintenance of the buildings and manses, and 
to the purchase of oil for the lamp which burned 
before the Holy Sacrament. The college 
buildings, which had been greatly neglected, 
are to be at once repaired. 

These regulations have reference to gross 
derelictions of duty on the part of the officials. 
A number of Mothers suggest improvements for 
the future, and are mainly intended to guard 
against the danger of the recurrence of such a 
state of affiurs. Four times every year the whole " 
college is to be assembled for the purpose of 
hearing the foundation read; and every 
one is to act in conformity therewith *'as 
he wishes to avoid the Divine Tengeanee and 
our everlasting enxse." 
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A tetiMT provukm gLwm ua i ndicat k m 
ol tfM ooaw ol tliidj. Th» ^gfnodpal 
•od mah-pmciptl urn Ip oIioom a vtgen* 
tnm tmlaog tiM awidMita ol tiMolQgf , who is 
to wrnimwioii hk dotwa upon fcho lafc Oetober* 
1IM8, and '' to finiali t|io oomo of his vegeoor 
bofoio Uio ozpixy o( nxfaon.** Hois, howoT«% 
tolootuoforonlytimo yoon mnd * holf : tho 
fint yoor, onlogios tho aooond^ on phyBiflo and 
notmml philooopby, wi^ the ti o ati— on the 
•phoro ; and, during the ihiid yaar and 
a half, hia praleetiona an to eoTer 
arithmado, gaometxy, co ain ography, and moial 
philoBophy. The laaNnamad aubjact ia dofined at 
baing ^'ethioa, that ia to 8aj» politioa and 
aoonomioa." Thia olaoaa eonflicta aomowhat 
with tho rama^ made aailiar lagaiding tha 
itttdanta in thaokgy iHio wara xagenta in arta. 
Probably, tha airuigomant ivaa that ona 
theological atndent had ohaige ol eadi acta 
ebaa^ao that thava would alwayahe thiee, and 
only thiee. Aa we hare aean, no aneh liat of 
dntiaa ia aangned to the atndent fegenta in 
Dnnbai^a fonndation, where theae fonetionarioa 
aie merely mentioned. Thia had led to the 
abeyance of the ofSoe, and Galloway aeema to 
haye considered it adTiaaUe to roTort, in a 
modified form, to Elphinatone'a aRangemeni. 

Another alteration ahooUU pechapa, be taken 
in connection with thia. Galloway ordaina that 
the boiaaxa in arta are to be ** poor 
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C'mere panperw"), are to reoeiye eTeiything 
free, and are not to be chaxged fees for irxadna- 
tion. At the same time, he fixes the fees 
pajable bj other students to various 
•ooUege dignitaries. Now, we know that 
when this tisitation was made, there were 
practically no students in arts except Khe 
thirteen bursars, and these seem to have all 
been candidates for the priesthood ; so that the 
college was doing little more than educating 
priests for her own service. Galloway, in re- 
stricting the bursaries to poor students, thought 
it likely that the dass^ would be attended by a 
number of pupils not in need of such assistaace. 
The number of those in attendance on the dasaee 
would thus be increased, and the aub-prindpal 
and the grammarian would require helpin teach- 
ing. The first mention of a ** bursary competi- 
tion " is made here ; for aspirants to a bursary 
are to be examined in grammar before entzance; 
A knowledge of grammar could, of course, be 
obtained at the Grammar Bchool. In addition 
to the ancient school in the new town, a new in- ' 
stitution seems .to have been erected in connec- 
tion with the college, and to have been taught 
by the humanist. Some time after this, it is 
referred to as being outside the college •gate. 
The whole tendency of these' regulatiotts is to 
show that Galloway was making a strung effoit 
to return to the university ideal, which had not 
of late been properly.maintained. 
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An attmpt' it ako made, to pkoo tli» 
iinmehl araMigmiiMitB on s satia&ctorj 
Imwis. ThodntiMof theprooaxstor, whoianot 
to^lio oithor the piinoipAl or the rab-prineipal, 
tn mnioQj doteiled. 

In the Koooxda of this Tisitation wo 
find, for tho fint time, the name of 
Eoonomiat. A reference ocean eerlier 
to a aort of contractor who under- 
took the proTiding of food and drink (^'Proviaor 
idonena qai eorandem in dicto coUegio expensia, 
quoad exulenta et pocalenta provideat.") Now 
the principal, aab-principal, and regeota are 
ioatmcted to find an officer of this character, 
who ia called the " economoa." The procu- 
rator ia to proTide the economiat with meal, 
hraad, ale, fleah, fiah, coala, candlea, aad what- 
ererelae may be neceaaary. The economiat ia 
to keep accoanta, which the principal and the 
aab-prindpal are to examine at leaat once a 
month. It ia apeoiallj mentioned that the food 
iatobe ««new." 

* Some intereating matters of minor importance 
are included in thedocumenta we areconaidering. 
Latin alone ia to be apoken within the college, 
not only by the maaters and studenta, but even 
by the aervanta. ** It ia alao ordained that, for 
the future, boya (' garaionea ') ahall not be em- 
ployed to wait on the maatera or atudenta 
within the college, unleaa they apeak the Latin 
tongue, leat they give to the maatera and 
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stadenta an oooasion of ttsing the Tenukoakr." 
Et«& these attendants are not to wait at table. 
That duty is to be undertaken by two of the 
boxaarsy who are to dine afterwards along with 
the economist, each two to eerre for a we^ No 
female brewen or bakers are to come within the 
ooUege : the servants are to meet them at the 
fates and take in the provisions. At religions 
services, no women or conntry people are 
to enter the chapel by passing through the 
gates : the outer (west) door is to be used by 
them. The Bible is to be read daily — before 
and after dinner and. supper— by the mastesa. 
This is a change from Dunbar's provision— 
which had evidently fallen into desuetude 
—via., that the arts students' were to read from 
Scripture before dinner and supper, and the 
theological students were after these meals' to 
read De Lyra's comments on the passages. 
The regents are instructed to commence lecture 
ing immediately on the stroke of the bell, 
** so that the students may have no excuse for 
idleness." The feasts which accompanied the 
promotion of arts students to the degree of 
master, and of students in theology to that of 
bachelor, seem to have given occasion for 
incidents not very creditable to the college, 
and injunctions are made regarding those 
who are to be admitted to auoh 
festivities. As regards sleeping apartments 
each student in theology is to share a donnitdiy 
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• ^ 1 i f n . , III I - . 

with twa artr students soting, thsreb/* ar » 

kind of monitor. GallowmT's rseommendstions 

reeeiye4 tbo approval of the chanedlor. Bishop^ 

A Goidon, on the 10th Aagitst, 1549. 
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AKD ABBUTHVOX. 

Tho xeoords of Galloway's Viaitation oonfcain 
no hint of the great religiotts upheayal whieh 
was OTen then oonvnlsing the oountiy. Martin 
Lather was bom in the year in which Elphinstone 
was Appointed Bishop of Aberdeen, *nd the early 
part of the sixteenth eentaiy saw the struggle 
begun in Germany. From the Oontinent, 
the new ideas spread to Britain. 
The Ei^lish Reformation dates from 
1535, and even before that time Scotland 
felt the new inflnenoe. But the year ol 
Lather's death, 1546^ marks the real beginning 
of the conflict in Scotland. In that year 
Wis hart was _j?jimed at the stake, and, 
three months later, Oardinal Beaton was 
assassinated at St Andrews. The north- 
east of Scotland, however, stood outside 
the morement. In those days, Aberdeen was 
not within four hours' journey of Edin- 
baigh, and the Church there re- 
mained undisturbed for a' number of years 
after the commotion of the Beformation had 
been widely felt in the south. Various causes 
oombined with the isolation of Aberdeen to .pro- 
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dnM tliit affMt. Ilia most powmfol noUan 
in thadiitriot, tha Earl of Hantlj, vaa dev 
to tha old xaligion, and tha Goxdons waia 
than of mora importanoa in tha north ^ 
than aithar 'Kxt^ m Ptaliament. Again, thf 
Diooeta of Abardaan had baan aingolarlj 
forttmata in poaaeasing aa fatahopa, daring a long 
atratch of yaara, man, not only of probity and 
aameatneas, but alao of intallaotoal and 
adminiatrativa power. To thesa oonaidarationa, 
the force of which will be admitted by all, 
atadenta of Scottiah hiatory will add othera, in 
accordance with their own partioolar pointa of 
riew. 

Be the reaaon what it may, it ia not till 1561 
that we find any reference to the Beformation 
aa it affected Eang'a Collef(e. By that time, 
changea moat have talcen place. A nnmbeir of 
new endowments had been added ; but that 
&ct sums ap almost all that can be atatad with 
regard to the twelve years which had elapsed 
since Galloway'a visit. We have no meana of 
ascertaining how far tha recommendationa then 
made had been carried into effect. Tha indi- 
vidnala prominent in the college stoiy in 1549, 
do not all appear in 1561. G^alloway himself 
had died in 1552. In 1644, or thereabout, John 
Bisset had resigned his office into the handaof the 
Pope, Faal m., thereby disobeying the injunc- 
tion of both Elphinatone and Dunbar, who had 
placed the appointment within the power of 
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the local bishop. The Pope« in 1546-7 
Appointed WiUiam Onnston. His nsme 
never occurs in the records, and Mr P. J. 
Anderson does not inblnde him in his list of 
prineipals, on the ground that he never acted. 
Who Cranston was is uncertain. He may have 
been the William Cranstonwho waspxinoipal 
of St Salvator's Oollege, St Andrews, in 1559. 
Several years later, Bisset again resigned, And 
in the same manner. The Pope, now Julius 
in., in 155S-4, conferred the office upon 
Alexander Anderson, the sub-principaL 
Andorson was, in 1543, GaUoway's vicar *t 
KinkelL In 1537-8, he appears as sub-principa), 
and before that date had been a regent 

By 1561, the state of affiurs in Aberdeen had 
attracted the attention of the Protestant 
ministers, whose party was now dominant in 
the State. The matter was discussed in the 
General Assembly held at Edinburgh in 
January of that year. Principal Anderson and 
John Leslie, afterwards the Bishop of Boss, 
were summoned to answer for their conduct of 
the university. Knox, Willox, and Goodman 
were foremost on the other side. We possess 
three reports of the encounter. Knox, 
in his *' History" describes the scene 
from the Protestant, and Leslie, in 
his writings, from the Boman Catholic stand- 
point. The third account is the Latin tianaU- 
tion of Leslie's Scotdi, adapted to suit the 
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pv^odiOM of rmdmn of Hhm old filth. Knox 
my :-^**IftthAt aasemUitt was Maistor Alex* 
aodor Andenooet SQb-prinetpall of Abtrdeno, «. 
flua more sabtiU and omftTO than athar iMwnod 
or godlio, oalled, who refnaod to diapota in hia 
fajrth, ahnaing a place of Tartnlfian to doik hia 
ignomnoe. . . Than waa oommanded 

Maiater John Lealie to anawar* . . • and 
ha with p^it gravitie hagana to anawer, .^*Yf 
oar maimer [Anderson] hare nothing to n j to 
it» I have nothing, for I know nothing bat the 
cannon law ; and the greatest reaaaone that 
erer I coald fynd thair is ^o^imaand Vciumui.*' 
A alight inaccaracy will be obaenred here. 
Anderson was not aab-prinoipal, but had for 
some years been principal, and is called so by 
Lealie. Mr Cosmo Innea speaks aa if Lealie 
had been still, canonist at the time of the 
inyestigation. Bat an Andrew Leslie held that 
office about 1600, and Lealie, in his own book, 
refers to himself aa '* official of Aberdene.^' 

Leslie writes with less prejudice than hia 
great Proteatant opponent. '* Thair waa," 
we read, ^' very sharpe and hard disputaciona 
amangst thame, spedallie conceminge the 
▼eritie of the body and bloid of Christ in the 
sacrament and sacrifice of the messe. Bot 
nothing waa oondndit, for thas every ane of 
them remainit constant in thair awin professione* 
and thairfore theae darkia of Aberdene war 
eommandit to waird in Bdinbargh a lang space 
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thairaf ter, and that they should not preiche in 
oDj wyis in tymes oamnunur-" In the Latin 
translation, however, Lealie is much more 
bitter. Be represents the ohampions of the 
Roman Catholic Church as carrying evexythinic 
hefore them, as far as argument was oonoemed. 
" Alexander Anderson," this version, runs, 
** replied so learnedly, firmly, and piously that 
he confirmed the faith of the Catholics, and 
so overwhelmed the heretics that they never 
afterwArds challenged him " to discuss any^ 
doctrinal point. 

Amid this divmrsity of testimony, the main 
facta are quite clear. Anderson and Leslie were 
put on trial for their adhesion to Roman 
Catholicism, and, in pardcular, for their 
belief m transubstantiation. A wordy warfare 
ensued, in which neither party convinced its 
opponents. Finally the Assembly ordered, the 
two accused to remain in Edinburgh, and . 
forbade them to preach. Here the matter 
ended for the time. Queen Mary had returned 
from France in the August preceding the meet- 
ing of Assembly, and, for the next ei^^t years^ 
the Reformed Church was too busy elsewhere to 
pay attention Jbo the orthodoxy of so 
remote a place as Aberdeen. But, in 1569, 
Adam Heriot, one of the ministers of Aber- 
deen, called the attention of the Churdi 
authorities to the condition of King's College. 
Our knowledge of the events of that year* ia 

H " 
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^itiittvdekicilyfromCddenrood's «« History,** 
from 'VThdBook«of the UmranaU Kirk of Soot- 
JMid, 16eO-1618"(BMii»tynoaub, 1830-45), and 
from Wodrow's '« Life of Joha Enkine of Dan.'* 
Hi Andrews end GUi^cow were first Tiaited, aad, 
1^ Older of the Assembly of 1589, the laixd 
•of Don and '*some others adjoyned 
to' him'* proeeeded to Aberdeen to 
inske inTestlgatiuns. They were after* 
^wards joined by- no less a personage than 
the Earl of Moray, Regent of the Kin|(- 
dom. Pnndpal Anderson and four of his 
ooUeagnes were summoned before this Com- 
mianoo, and ordered to sign the Confession of 
Faith. This they declined to do, '*moei 
-obMinately oontemntng his grace's most godly 
•admoniti^na." They were thereupon depri^imd 
•of their offioes and emoluments, the sentenoa 
being dated on the last day of June, 1588. 

Except in the case of the principal, we know 
nothing of the teachers who thus suffered what 
*wee, in those days, the usual fate of minoritiea. 
To^ Anderson's memory censure has often been 
unjustly mttached by writers under the inflnenoe 
of a strong bias against him: He has been 
charged with making a wrong use of the college 
funds. For example, in- the ** Panegyricus 
;^8u»^»" of Andrew Strachan (Aberdeen, 
*«31) while Anderson's learning and 
genofal honesty are admitted (** vir cetero- 
qmndootus et probos ") he is accused of 
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alidnmtang the reveniias of the college in order 
to avoid their falling into the hands of the Pro- 
teetanta, and so bttng used for the propagation of 
the new religion. The farther charge ia made 
that he destroyed the nnireraity charters, 
which he nu»t assuredly did not do, 
seeing that we possess them to-day. In the 
docaments there is absolutely nothing to show 
that Anderson interfered in this manner 
with the college property ; nor has any 
proof of the accusation ever been adduced. 
We are therefore justified in refusing to con- 
sider Principal Anderson guilty of embenle- 
ment, the more so, as Mr Innes argues, because 
for eight years after .his deposition he lived 
, within reach of the law, and was not called to 
account. The fiction has been aided by a eon- 
fusion with the alienation of funds in the tisM 
of the third Protestant Principal, David Bait. . 
One thing is spedally to Anderson's credit It 
was owing to him that King's College CSsapel 
did not share at iiie hands of the Reformers the 
fate of 6t B£achar*s Cathedral. Ker mentions the 
incident in his ** Donaides," and tradition has 
it that the Principal armed the students and 
servants, and succeeded in keeping out the mob. 
Anderson died in 1677« ^' ezcommunicatt con- 
tiayr the religione and at the kyngis home." 

The ssress of the Reformation was felt, thenT^ , 
9k King's CdU«ge between 1661 and 1989.^ 
It most have had its influence on 

h2 
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the tipftMng and on ths 
Before tliie» Aberdeen had aenfe oofc mea like 
Iloieiioe Wikoi^ of Slgiiu and Winiem Ben^ 
the lawyer, to swell the ranks of *«theScot 
abroad/* Three-quarters of a oentniy later, we 
find what has been aptfy termed ** the Angnstan 
age of Aberdeen." Bat at this tame, as was 
natoraly things were not prosperoos. On the 
whole, it is likely that the condition of the 
college at the time of Galloway's visit is a fair 
sample of its state daring the thirty years 
between 1546 and 1575. We ' have » 
record of how the aniTwsity impressed 
an oatsider in 1562. In that year, 
Qaeen Mary Tisited Abwdeen, end among 
those who followed her to the north waa 
Randolph, the Sngliah Ambassador.. In a 
report sent by him to Cecil, snd dated Slat 
Aogost, 1562, he speaks of the aniversity aa 
**one college with fifteen or sixtesn seoHen.'' 
In* Norember of the same year, Mary 
grooioasly took the anivenity under her pro- 
tection, and isBoed a lettw to that efieet. * 

The next principal, AloTander Arbnthnot, 
was a man of considerable repotation In 
his own day. He has himself told na that 
he was the son of Andrew Aibnthnot of 
Pitcaries, in the Meams. The date of his birth 
vaa 1538. He was ednoated at St Andrews 
and afterwtrda in Fxanee, where he studied 
law. When he roomed to s#^fa,M| \j^ X668, he 
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found both civil and eodesiastical a£bin in a 
state of transition. Abandoning his in- 
tention of adopting law as his pro- 
fession, he entered the Ohoxch, and 
became minister of Logie-Baohan. In 1009, 
he was appointed Principal of the Univenity of 
Aberdeen. He was a member of the anti- 
Episcopal party in the Church, and an intimate 
friend of Andrew Melrille, and his nephew, 
James Melville, the author of the *' Diary," to 
which we are indebted for much interesting per* 
sonal. information. James Melville speaks of 
Arbuthnot as^* a man of singular gifts of learaing« 
wesdome, godliness, and sweitnes of nature." The 
friendship between Andrew Melville and the 
principal was to have an influence upon the 
changes of system in the college. Arbuthnot 
died in 1583, to the great grief of the Mel- 
villes, who lamented his deoease — Andrew in 
Terse, and James in prose. A more remark- 
. able tribute, however, was paid to Arbuthnot 
by the historian of the opposite side. Arch- 
bishop Spottiswood, who mentions that the 
principals of Aberdeen and Glasgow died 
within a few days of each other. Of Arbuthnot, 
Spottiswood writes : — ** He was greatly loved 
of all men, hated of none, and in such account 
for his moderation with the chief men ef these 
parts that without his advice they could almost 
4o nothing. . . . Pleasant and jocund in 
eonrersation, and jn all sdenoes expert : a good 
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pott^ iHiithifflHf t tfi^i I philosophflry tli6ologii0^ 
l^wytr, ftnd ia madiema ikOfal ; so m i& erox' 
•objaeft he ooald pEompHj diaooiiiM» uid to 
fpod porpofli. He died in the 45 year of his 
. flgv maoh Uunenfeed, uid wm buried in the 
GollageOhiuohAtAbeideDe the 20 of Oetober,\ 
1583." Spottitwood is ezoeptioBally free from 
pnjadiioe, sod his ealogy of Arbnthnot is not Ian 
hoooorsble to the writer than to the Aibject of 
his oommendstion. Arbnthnot it known to hare 
pablished some speeches on the origin and 
dignity of Law. No copy of the rolame is ' 
extant, and our knowledge of its existence ui 
derired from some rerses of Thomas Ifaitland,. 
in which he praises it highly. A number of 
Arbnthnot's poems hare been preserved. One 
of these, written during the stormy years of 
Mary's reign, deplores the neglect of leamiug 
in the North:— 

*' Letters are liohtliet in our natioan ; 
. For leryoing now it not her lyf nor rent : 
Qnhat marytl it thooh I mame and lament T* 

A'gain« he tells us :— 

la poetrie I preit to pat the tyme. 

When cairfall thochts with torrow tailyet me ; 
Bot ^if I mell with meeter or with ryme. 

With rascal rymonrt I tall rakint be. 

The lines are intended as an apology for indulg- 
ing in what was considered so trifling an occupa- 
tion as the writing of poetry. A manuscript by 
Arbuthnoty detailing the history of his own 
family, is in the hands of Viscount Arbuthnott. 
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It is entitled '* Originis et ineremeati Arlmth- 
notion fkmiliiB descriptio hintorioa." 

Two attempts were made to indnee 
Arbathnot to resign his academic offioe 
and take charge of a congregation. In. 
the '* Book of the Uniremal Eirk of Scotland," 
we read in the report of the General Assembly 
of 1581, ** Maister Alexander Arbathnot trans-, 
portlt to the ministrie of Aberdeen, and ordanit 
to demitt the principaiitie of the college in 
favour of Mr Nicoll Dalgleisch." This, how-> 
ever, proved to be a dead letter. Two yeani 
later, and only about two months before his 
death, the Aberdeen principal was in- 
vited by the kirk-session of St Andrews to- 
become minister of that place. But even the 
temptation of proximity to his friend Melville 
did not indace him to leave Aberdeen,where hi» 
presence was so much required. 'i he letter in 
which he declined the St Andrews proposal has 
been printed by M'Crie in his *' Life of 
Andrew Melville." *' There be," he says, ** pr^ 
sentlie sic stoppis and impediments of my trans- 
porting, and just causis to retein me heir, 
and chieflie no sufficient provision maid 
for this universitie, that nather pre- 
sontlie can I address me to remove nor yit 
oan I see how the. same can be done without 
ifreat inconvenientis to this cuintrie in geneiall 
and to me in particular." Aberdeen was as> 
fortunate in its first post-Reformation Pxincipal 
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M it had been in the ■ehoUur whom Elphiiutone 
bad placed at the head- of hia newly-fooaded 
QiiiTenitj, and the name of Arbathnot lireB in 
theF roll of famoaa men who hare taoght within 
the walla of Kinifa College. 
^ The Refonnation brought about a change in 

the Seottiah university ayatem. The old oon- 
eeption of a uniTeraity oonld not surrire the 
triumph of the new faith. There waa among 
the Reformera a party that ardently eaponaed 
the cauae of education ; it was led by Andrew 
MeWille. In the new rules which were drawn 
up for the management of the colleges in St 
• Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen we 
shall find good and bad commingled. 
^rButthe unirersities were no longer a part of 
V)ne grand European community. They be- 
(^1 came, henceforth,'more national in their char- 
\ acter« and more local in their aims. The fame 
vjvhich they liad attained before the. middle, of 
the aixteenth century had attracted many foreign 
students to the Scottish schools of learning. 
A considerable number attended St Andrewa 
«nd Glasgow. Aberdeen, too, had its share, for 
J'errerius, an unprejudiced observer, spoke of 
^ it in IC^ as the most celebrated of the three 
/ Scottish universities ; but the lists of entrants 
at Aberdeen have not been preserred. These 
_\^ foreigners continued to come throughout that 
century and during the first quarter of the next» , 
^^ut, after that, we find no trace of them. 



CHAPTER IX 

Thb iKFLUEffOB OF MxlVillb : Thb 
•• Nova Fukdatio." 

The prominent name in Soottish Unirenity 
history immediately after the Reformation is 
that of Andrew Melville. . But» whOe Melville 
wae yet in his teens, efforts were being made to 
adapt the university system to the new state of 
things. In the ''First Book of Disoipline,** 
sanctioned by the (General Assembly of 1662« a 
section was inserted which dealt with higher 
education. The three existiag universities were 
approved of, but their constitutions werealtere4. 
The duties of the rector, the principal, and the 
other officials were rearranged in accordance with 
the needs of the time. There were to be seventy-, 
two bursws in St Andrews, and forty-eight each 
in Glasgow and Aberdeen. The subjects to be 
taught included mathematics, ethics, ooonomics, 
politics, civil law, natural philosophy, Greek, 
Hebrew, and divinity. These regulations, 
however, were, for various reasons, never carried - 
intoeffect. In Aberdeen, Principal Anderson most 
have maintained the andent foundation till 
1669. What alterations Arbuthnot made btf ore 
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a oiMtiiig. with MalTill* in 1676, w» do not 
knoir. His maiiAgemMit would; ptdbftbl j* bo oa 
tho liiiM of tho Book* of Diaeipliiio.. 

MolTillo was bom in 1646. After sfeodjing 
Mb St Andrews, ho wont to Ptois, whecs Bsmos 
wao leading the rerolt against the sttptetnaof of 
Aiistiitleu. On his retom to Scotland, in 1674, he 
was made Ptindpal of th^ Univenity of GUs- 
gow. In Noremberof that year, he pxooeeded to 
the seene of his duties, aooompanied by James 
MelTille, his nephew, to whom we are indebted 
for an soeonnt of their work. '* We oam,** he 
says, ** to Olasgow about the first of Norember, 
1674, whare we fand Mr Piter Blakbam, a gnid 
man, new oom from St Androit, enterit in the 
ooUage, and begonn to teatche, conform^ to the 
oidourofthe course of St Androis. But Mr 
Andro, entmng prinoipall maister, all was com* 
mittedand submitted to him ; wha • • • • 
sett him [Blackburn] haillelie to teatche things 
noehthardin this oountreyof befor, wherein 
he trarelit etceiding diligentlie, an his delyt' 
was- thairin alleanerlie." Melville's aim seems 
to hare been to collect around him a number of 
doTer youths, whom he might himself train, 
so that they could undertake the duties of 
regents ; for, at this time, the aflairs of the 
Unirerrity were in utter confusion, and, 
esoept the Melrilles and Blackburn, there 
were no teachers. Melville introduced into the* 
onrriculum the ** Dialectics " of his old master. 
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P«feni8 BsmiiB ; and when, the infallibility of 
Aristotle waar affirmed by BlaokbiirD, who, 
ooming fresh from St Andrews, was ignorant 
that the dictum absard/am td dioere errau$ 
Ariatotdem had erer been questioned, MelWlle 
produced undoubted mstanees where the great 
Greek philosopher had been in error. He also 
taught Greek grammar and rhetoric *' with the 
practise thairof in Greek and Latin 
authors," mathematics, including Eudid, 
and Aristotle's and Cicero's ethical works, 
along with portions of Plata liatnra| 
I^ilosophy too was taught, but it was not yet 
freed from the shackles of the Aristotelian 
Physics, although more modem books were 
used along with Aristotle. Theology, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac complete the list of 
subjects. The whole course occupied six 
yean. Part of the work deTolved upon the 
regents, when once they had acquired suflicient 
training. liiuch of Melville's system wa^ 
embodied in the Nova Erectio, or new charter, 
which, lai^ely through his influence, was given 
to the University of Glasgow in 1577. 

The importance, for Aberdeen University, of 
MeU-ille'B method lies partly in the Uot of 
Arbnthnot's close association with the great 
educationist. In his account of the events of 
the year 1675, James Melville says :— ^'EfTer 
the Assemblie we past to Anguss in companie 
with Mr Alexander Arbuthnot, • • . then 
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Prinoipdl of the Colkge of AbocdeiA; 
whom, iritho lir Ajidro« oommmiioat wieiit 
the haOl ocdoar of his ooQage in 
dootrineand dieeipline ; and aggmt, m thur- 
efter waa set down, in the new refonnation of 
the laid Collages of Glasicw and. Aherdeiii.'* 
When Arbathnot returned to Aberdeen in the 
antamn of 1575 he would, in all probability, pat 
in practice some of MoiviUe's methods, and the 
discipline would be analogous to that of Glas-. 
gow. Melyille had great influence in the 
Genera] Assembly, and, on the basis of his re- 
commendations, new foundations were giren to 
the Unirersities of Glasgow and St Andrews, 
and a strong effort was made to provide a 
similar foundation for Aberdeen. . 

A mystery surrounds the *' Nova Fundatio " 
of Aberdeen. The testimony on the subject is 
conflicting, and it is almost hopeless to attempt 
a satisfactory explanation. We shall best under- 
stand the position by collecting the relevant 
matter from documents of the pieriod. 

On the 15th July, 1578, the Soots Parliament 
passed an Act ** anent the visitatioun of the 
universiteis and collegia." A. Commission 
was appointed to meet at Aberdeen 
on the loth November of the same year 
to '*putt this present Act and ordinance 
to dew executioun in all pointes efter the form 
and tcnnour thairof." CommiSsionerB were 
sent to St Andrews and Glasgow, as well as to 
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Aberdeen, and thedtity imposed upon them was 
*' to oonsidder the fonndatiouns and erecUonis 
of the universiteis and collegia within this 
realme, with foil power to thame to reform sic 
thing is as souiidis to superstitioun, ydolatrie, 
and papistrie, and to displace sic as ar 
unqualifiet and nnmeit to discharge ther office 
in the saidis universiteis." In 1679, the St 
Andrews Commissioners gave in their proposals, 
which were immediatelyratified ; but tiiere is no 
record of similar procedure on the part of their 
Aberdeen brethren. In the Pi^rliament of 1581, 
however, the ** Befonnationn of the College of 
Abirdene" was ready for confirmatiun. The 
word ''Reformatioun " implies a Nova Erectio« 
or new foundation, such as St Andrews and 
Glasgow had received. We hear no more of 
this document. 

In the General Assembly of October, 1582, 
the state of the universities was ^^eonsidderit." 
The Assembly gave ** commissibun and power 
to thair lovit and honourable brethren after- 
wrytin, to concurre with such as the King's 
Majestic and connsell directs with them, in 
visitatioun of the haill coUedges within this 
realme.** Peter Blackburn, of whom we 
have .heard as regent at Glasgow, was 
chosen, with some others, to represent 
the AssemUy in the Aberdeen Commission. 
The most impe^rtant name in the Hst of Aber- 
deen Commissioners aj^inted l^ the king is 
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.%6Sb^^ G«nge» fifth Biri MaiimImI, who m, 
SHijaus likfcar* to found a uaivflmfegr in N«ir 
▲b«idMB. Bj April of tho foOowing jmi^ ^Sb»s 
had dBMm up a f«poit» whidi thoy had phMed 
in tho haadi of Prindpal Aximthnot. Tbo 
AiMmblj, whieh mat. in April, 1583, ap- 
pbuitad a oommitteo to oxamino tho 
now foondation ombodiad in tiio Com- 
minionor't xoport» and to riatt tho college, 
to take trial of tho membeEa* that they. 1m 
■uffioiant and qualified, oonfonne to the now 
oreetione." One of thia committeo waa Andrew 
Melville. Thej reported to the Assembly of 
October, 158S ; and their proceedings and re- 
com m enda t ions were fally approved of. We 
have then reached this point: In Octo^Mr, 
1583,. there waa a Nora FondatiO, prepared 1^ 
a* commission, appointed partly by tho king and 
pect^ by the Assemb^, examined by a eom- 
mlttee of the Assembly, and, finally, oonfirmed 
by thatooorL 

The secret history of Kinqfs Gollego at this date 

would. proTo exceedingly intereating reading, if 

it were avaiUtble to us. There waa a party 

|>itteriy opposed to the Nova Fundaiao. It 

/wouldlikely be led by the canonist, dviliat, and 

/ medioiner, whose foncdona were abolished by 

I the document in question. Since both Ftolia- 

\m«nt and Assembly were in sgreoment with 

TIelville and the Bad Marisohal, application waa 

»*de to the King himself to iotetf ere in Uiwoxa 
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iof the old f oundatioa. On the 26th Msy, 1683, 
'EingJameeVI. wTotelromHolyrood :— *' Wmm 
, mrlie informed that at thia last geneoU 
asMmblie it is deayrit by some peKBOiMB • • « 
to pervert the oxdoarof the lonndatione eataldi- 
uihed be our progeniton . and estaites of eonr 
Tealme. X^uhairfore we will and oonunand ym 
to observe and keipe the beides of your f nnda- 
tione, and in no wayes to burt the funds, ay jAd * 
qnhill the estaitcs .be JOonTenit to ane parHa- 
inent, at qahilk tyme we will 4»a8e see qubat 
is to be refoxmit ihairin. ^nd this ye«do 
npone yonr obedienee .as ye will answer 
unto us therupone, notwithstanding any oidonr 
taken presentiie or to ibe taken tbsinn tn«ny 
aort thaizanent, and keep this our lettse ior 
•your warrand." What the Assembly •enjouMd, 
the Ejng, then, forbade. 

MattMs were in this condition when Arbuth^ 
not died. Uis successor was Walter Stnsrt, 
who had been previously sub-principal. Stuart 
•belonged to the party of Melville and Arbuth- 
not ; for, immediately after his accession to 
•office, a petition was sent to the King and the 
Parliament, liy *<the maisters of the ooUegetof 
Alnzdene," asking that the I^ova Fundatio 
night be considered by the cbancellorxxf the 
kingdom, the aecretaiy id the kingdom, sthe 
elerk of register, ^und-theBishopaof St Aadsews 
and Aberdeen. She xecozd lof the meetiiig ol 
SSsdiament -on the 22nd Aiggnst, 168i,^ii|ya.»— 
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**Oiir aoTcrMie lotd and thie estiuttis gevis and 
SiMitIi full poncr and ooouniaBioun to 
Um panonia abura wrifeiia to viaita 
and eonaiddar tha forma of tha said 
fundattoiiii and to report their juge- 
menl and opiniQim therof to the aaidia 
aataittia to tha effect that tha aame being found 
focmale and in gudeorder may be confermit and 
approved.'* Thirteen yeara elapaed before any 
further atepa were taken. The Earl jklariflchal, 
a atrong supporter of the new foundation, gave 
up all hope of iseeing it introduced into King's 
College, and, in 1593, founded the university 
which bears hia name. 

In 1692, Principal Stuart died. He waa suc- 
ceeded by David Bait, who had filled 
snoceaaiTeiy the offioea of .humanist, regent, and 
sub-principaL Five years after Bait's appoint- 
ment, the queation of the Nova Fundatio was 
again raiaed in Parliament. On the 16th 
December, 1597, the foundation waa sanctioned, 
subject to a reviaion to be made by ** his hienes 
commissioneria appointit to that effect, riz., Mr 
Johnne Lyndesay of Baloarhous, hia mateis 
(Majeaty's) secretar, Mr Jamea Elphing- 
stoun of Bamtoun, . • . and Mr David 
Gunynghame, bischop of Abiidene." An Act 
of Parliament waa ordered to be drawn up in 
accordance with their emendationa, but we have 
ho evidence that this waa done. Here the re- 
ferencea in public documents end, and histories 
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like those of Calderwood and Spottiswood 
throw no further light un the sabjeot. Nor 
can anything be gleaned from the college re- 
cords of this date. We shall meet with the diffi- 
culty again. 

Meanwhile let us prodded to examine the 
foundation itself. The original document, if 
ever there was a* properly ratified original, is no 
longer in existence. But we possess some copies 
of it. One of these has been printed by Mr 
Anderson in his ^'Officers and Graduates/' along 
with much valuable information on the subject. 
The charter represents the king as anxious to 
place Aberdeen on an equal footing with St 
Andrews and Glasgow; by giving it a constitur 
tion similar to the foundations which had re- 
cently been granted to those universities. It 
also confirms all the ancient grants that had 
been made to the college, and confers on it 
several new endowments, including the revenues ' 
of the deanery of Aberdeen, the Churches of 
Forvie, Spittal, and Methlic, and the chap- 
lainries of Westhall and Folia Rule. These new 
grants had already been made to the university^ 
so that their legality was not afboted by the 
question of the validity of the charter. King 
James had conferred them on the 10th Sep- 
tember, 1574. 

The numbor of members of the college is 
to be only twenty-two, oonnsting of a prindpsl, \ 
lour regents, twelve bursars, a grammarian, an 

I ' 
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^oonoaMMi » oodk« «ad two ssnrante. Th* 
datiast mIatmb^ and inud* ai el«etioii of all 
t h wa is detaalad in ihii eh«rter» 

With th* ofllo» of prioelpftl mo oombtood tho 
dntifls of tho profesaonhip of thoology, and of 
tho laeombeDcy of tho porish of St Miiiobjir. 
Ho io reiponahlo for tho goTemmoat and dio- 
oipUno of tho oollego. His aalaiy ^ fixod at 
** twonty-foar bolls of oom and two hundred 
morka Scots." Tho body of olactora is differont 
from that undor tho old system. In addition to 
▼arioQS officials of tho collago, inclnding tho 
chancellor and the rector, tho principals of St 
Andrews and Edinburgh and tho minister of 
Hew Aberdeen are to have a share in choosing a 
prindpal. This is tho first mention, in tho 
ooUege documents of the Uniyersity of Bdin- 
buigh, which had been founded in 1584^ 

Tho most important change — - ozoepting 
tho abolition of tho canonist, tho oivilisty 
and tho medicinor—- is made in tho 
dotiss ' of the four regents. They are 
now to dcTOto their attention to one depart- 
ment only, instead of conducting a class 
tiuooRh the whole curriculum. This manifest 
iffiprovement was duo to tho wisdom and fore- 
sight of Melville, who had introduced tho 
system into St Andrews. One of the regents 
io to bo sub-prinoipal. 

Tho twelve bursars,^ or poor stodonts, aro to 
bo chosen by examination. Tho charter clearly 
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eoatomplates the attendaaoe of more etndeate 
thftn these twelve ; for fees are fixed, varying 
according to the rank of the student. All 
entrants are to take an oath of loyal^ to the 
reformed religion. Conrersation is to be 
carried on in Latin or in Greek, and no etiid«nt 
is to carry arms. In order that nothing may 
interfere with the progress of the students all 
holidays are abolished (*' omnes oonsnetas olim 
a stadiis vacationes aboleri penitos.") 

The ecoDomus is to conjoin his own functions 
with those which had belonged to the procura- 
tor. He is to take chazge of the revenues «s 
well as of the provisions. Tha cook iaalsoto 
act as gardener, and the two servants are to 
attend on the principal and the sub-principal. 

A gxammar school is to be erected outside the 
mll^a, and the grammarian is to give instruc- 
tion there as well as within the walls. Borne 
further regulations forbid the marten to hold 
offices outside the college, and to feu the 
collie property without the express consent of 
the chancellor, rector, principal, and certain 
other members. All the members named in the 
foundation are to live withm .the college except 
the grammarian. If any bursar diK>bey, he is 
to be punished (^admonitns et castigattts"), 
and, if he persist, to be expelled. Women are 
prohibited from entering the college, and no 
exception is to be made even in the osee 4A 
wives and dai^^en of the nuuters. 

i2 
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' Th«veotorkai«itaoiMdiatii«Fiiiidfttio. Ha 
ntolMdMladl^niMiisof '^natUMM;" And we 
!»▼• hmf Um Miliaat iniiiotions of the diraion 
inlo iMtioiM in AbafdeeB. The naiiifls are the 
«iiie •■ tiief aie to^y— MMr, Boohan, Moiay, 
and AafOi. The diocese of Aberdeen ia divided 
inftothetwonationaof MarandBoohan* Moiaj 
is to oompriae the reat of Seothmd north of the 
Oimmpiana. and Angoa coToia the whole of 
Scotland aonth of that zangre. Tn the first 
accoant of the election of a Rector, which we 
poBSSM, the nations are. howeyer, Aberdeen, 
Angoa, Moimj, and Lothian. The date of this 
is 16S4, and the nations continned to be so 
named at King's College till 1866, except that 
Aberdeen was changed to Mar in 1640. Thedean 
or titular head of the fMoltj, who had been 
named^ bnt not defined, bj Elphinstone and 
Donbar, ia to be chosen hj the rector, 
dianosilor, principal, regents, and the ministsr 
of Absideso* 

So &r, it cannot be denied that the Nova 
Fondatio ia worthy of pnuse. It brings 
the nniyerslty into line with the re- 
qoiremisnts of Uie new age. Its provisions bear^ 
witness to the abOitj of MelTille^ to whom, 
from an educational standpoint, the country 
owes modi. But even MelviUe had hia limita- 
tions, and the rdKHind from the Aristotslian 
alaveiy of the Ifiddle Ages canied him toofw. 
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Although the Sohoolmen had rendered philo- 
sophy a useless burden to the memory, it did 
not follow that the great subjects of physics and 
metaphysics should cease to be taught in 
our colleges. Tet, this was yirtually the in- 
tention of the Nova Fundatio. We have its 
list of arts subjects. Physiology, geography,' 
astrology, history, and Hebrew are assigned to 
the sub-principal. Another regent is to explain 
*' the principles of reasoning from the best 
Greek and Latin authors, with practice in 
writing and speaking ;" and a third is to lecture 
upon Greek and read the more elementary 
Latin and Greek authors. . The functions of the 
remaining regent correspond most nearly to 
the older system. He is to teach arithmetie 
and geometry, and along with them, a portion 
of Aristotle's Organon, Ethics, and Politics, 
and the '' De Officiis" of Cicero. Th e philoso \ 
phi cal part of the curricidn m was thus not ' 
entirely n^lected, but it^^'^Tas relegated to 
quite a subordinate position, and complaints 
were made tnac tne university was being reduj;^ 
to the level of a grammar school. It is difficult 
to understand why the offices of medidner 
and dvilist were abolished in the foundation^ 
The canonist was no longer necessary ; bat the 
Reformation had certainly not obviated the need 
of instruction in medicine or in dvil law. 



CHAPTXB X. 

PixuoK Womjua : Tka Bmkiu 
^moATSon OF 1619 : Tia Cvaxk pr 

DlfUlYT. 

W« an to think of tho collage about the end 
of the tixteenth century and the beginning of 
the aeventeenth as goTcmedy to some extent, in 
acooidanoe with the Nova Fondatio. The 
offices of canonist, dvilist, and mediciner were 
allowed to lapse, and for over twenty yean 
neither law nor medicine was taught in the uni- 
Tersity. We do not know if the regulation oC 
the Nora Fundatio confining the regents to one\ 
subject was in practice before 1000. The list y 
of entrants in acts, which begins in 1001, showf/ 
that by tha^ time the old system had been re- 
stored—if, indeed, it was erer abolished at alL 
Arbuthnot may hare made an eflbrt to cany out 
the scheme of MelTille, but his soccesson in 
effioe wen satisfied with the old arrangement. 

A vary pooling question arises in connectioBN^ 
with a temporary abandonment of the custom j 
of *• regenting," and it may be as well to die- / 
ooss it here. The regents continued to oondueT^ 
their classes through the entin curriculum up 
to session 1627-28. But the table showing iho 
sequence of regents, drawn op by Mr Anderson^ 
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and inserted in his ** Officers and Oraduates,** 
proves thnt daring session 1628-29 and the twelve 
immediately succeeding sessions, the professorial 
system was in force. Farther, the regents 
who contributed to the '* Funerals " of Bishop 
Patrick Forbes, in 1635, style themselvee 
'* professors." David Leech, for example, is 
professor of physiology and lower mathematics, 
and John Landie of litem humaniores. A visita- 
tion was held by the chancellor, Bishop 
Forbes, in 1628. Only one enactment then 
made has been preserved, and it is 
comparatively trivial The viaiUtion took place 
in May, and the alteration was made at the 
ensuing session ; so that it is reasonable to con- 
nect the two facts. It is, in some degree, * con* 
firmation of this view that one of the visitors 
was Dr Patrick Dun, who was then both 
medidner at King's College and Principal at 
Marischal, where professors taught at that time 
separate subjects. 

It is more difficult to explain the recurrence 
to the old method after session 1610-41. The 
following occurs in the Senatus minutes 
of 8th June, 1641 :— '* The said day 
the haill memberis of uniforms consent for the 
maist pairt have appoyntit that the sub- 
prindpall and regents shall follow ther 
scoUaris and continow with thame frae ther 
entrie. till they be laureat, and so forth in tyme 
cnming; . • . and in all tyme thereafter te . 
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loQow tlMT ■dollaris from the first oUss qohill 
thej be laareet." Begeating wee adopted in 
Marieohal CoQege ftboat the nme time» hot we 
are aneble to tell why. If the reason for in- 
■tttntuig e profeesoriete in 1628 is doubtf ol, the 
i of its abendonment in 1641 is a complete 



The lists inform us how many students at this 
time entered the college. In 1601, there were 
fourteen, and in 1602 twelve ; in 1604, thirty- 
eight, and, in 1612, twentyfive. Things were 
certainly much better than when Randolph 
Tisited Aberdeen, and found only fifteen or 
sixteen studente altogether. In 1604, the total 
reached by the four ytars combined makes 
serenty-eiffht — assuming that all the entrants of 
the previous three years had returned to their 
classes. We possess also the lists of graduates 
of this date. Of the fourteen who entered in 
1601, eight graduated in 1605 ; of the thirty- 
eight who entered in 1604, sixteen graduated in 
1608. 

Little information can be gathered from the 
College records tUl we come to the Royal yisita- 
tion of 1619. The official papers show that feus 
were being granted by the College, and that a 
difficulty was occasionally experienced in re- 
covering payment. . There had been some 
additional endowments. ' Of one deed of gift 
the university has not yet been able to take 
advanti^e. In 1693 William Meldrum, vicar of 
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Petercolter, gave funds, invested abroad, for the 
maintenance of four bursars in King's College. 
But the money was not to be available till the 
return of Scotland to obedience to the Papal 
See ; the Scots Colleges at Douay and Louvain 
to have the revenues in the intervaL 

The names of most of the official have oome 
down to us, but not many were men of note. 
William Gordon, who held the See of Aberdeen 
at the Reformation, had joined the successful 
party, and remained unmolested till his death 
in 1577. The next two chancellors are known 
to us from Wodrow's ** Biographical Collec- 
tions." David Cunningham was appointed 
after the death of Gordon. Wodrow refers 
to him as ** this Tulchan bishop " ; biit 
Spottiswood calls him '^ a urave, wise, and 
learned man." In 1600 Cunningham was suc- 
ceeded by Peter Blackburn, who had been 
with Melville at Glas^w. Calderwood says 
in reference to him : — " He was said to be ever 
more mindful of a purse and five hundred 
marks in it, which he keeped in his bosome, 
than anything else " ; but Wodrow speaks of 
him with commendation. On Blackburn's 
death, in 1616, Alexander Forbes became 
bishop. fle lived for only a year after his 
appointment. The year 1618 brings as to the 
great name of Patrick Forbes, whose interest in 
the university was suuh Tliat he has beencaDed 
its second founder. 
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Pttriak FoilMt WM the aldwt son of WilliMi 
Fortwol OoiM, Mftd baloogtd to a fiuntly wcU 
kMwa in tite north of Sootknd. Ho wm bom 
•nAngmlMdi, 15M. £Us esriy odooBtioQ wm 
rn o i f wl rtStiriing. Thenoo ho wm sont to th* 
UniTonity of Gk^sow* tho prineipftl of whioh 
WM Androw MoItiUo, to whom Forbos wm ro- 
laML Wh«n Bf elTille wm tnuisf erred to S% 
Andiewe, ForbM. Mcompeiiied him« and, soon 
after, shared his master's exile in Eng- 
land. On his retam to Scotland he lirod for 
seme time near Montrose, and, after his father's 
death, went to reside at Corse. Gradaally he 
drifted awaj from the Presbyterian principles 
which had been instilled intohim by the MelviUes, 
and EnaUy alHed himself with the opposite 
PMty. "Nijw," says Wodrow, "that he had 
come orer the difficaltys he once had against 
Episoopall government, and, joyning with it, 
the bishops made a great deal of him ; and they 
had reason, for he wm among the most con- 
siderable a man m they had brought over to 
their side." After sernng the Church m 
mmister at Keith, he became, in 1618, Bishop 
of Aberdeen. In this capacity he not only 
prored himself a zealous pwtor, but did much 
for the uniTersities of his diocese, and took a 
prominent part in controversies of the period. 
While he WM strongly opposed to the introduc- 
tion of the EngUsh liturgy, he "did not think [it] 
the mterest either of Church or KState to yield 
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meanly to the perversity of eome who stood out 
sgainst holy Scripture, C^tholiok sntiqoil^t i^nd 
the practise of all Beformed Churches, and set 
up their own will in their room." His oppo- 
nents regarded him with respect, althongh he 
was uncompromising in his treatment of those 
who did not conform to legal requirements. 
James Melville speaks of him as *' guide, godly, 
and kynd Patrick Forbes of Cors," and 'Wodrow 
passes several encomiums upon him. Those on 
his own side held him in the greatest reverence. 
Archbishop Spottiswood wrote to Forbes's son, 
the famous Dr John f^orbes — ** So wyse, 
judicious ; so grave and graceful a pastor I have 
not known in all my time, in snie church. ** 

The affection felt for Bishop Forbes in Aber- 
deen was very marked at the time of his death, 
which occurred on the 28th March, 16S5. He 
had collected round him the scholars known to 
aU the learned world as the '* Aberdeen 
Doctors." Among these the name of Forbes 
was pre-eminent, for it was held by four of the 
best known — Bishop Patrick himself, his 
brother, and his son, and Principal (after- 
wards Bishop) William Forbes. - Many 
eulogies were written in commemora- 
tion of him. Arthur Johnston, Bavid 
Leech, and David Wedderbum penned 
his praises in elegant Latin verse. The Bishops 
of Moray, Boss, Brechin, and 'Bdinbui^h com- 
bined with his successor in Aberdeen to pay 
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tributes to bis memcny. Ths Isftnud msn, wbo 
owed so mnob to him, moamed bis Ices in words- 
wbiob indicsto penonsl Ioto and gnititiide. 
Hi»"Ck>miBeiitBxy on the Apocalypse" and his 
other writings bold a place in the bistozy of 
religions thoogbt. The name of Patrick Forbes 
is still honoured in the Universi^, the pro- 
speixtyof which lay so near his heart. His 
episcopal throne stands in its chapel, and hia 
nortrait adorns the wall of its Senate Chamber. 
^^^^The names of Elpbinstone, Dunbar, and Forbes 
o'^^fonn the ^'apostolic succession" of its history. 

The afGurs of Icing's College attracted the 
attention of the Scots Parliament in 1617» and, 
on the 28th June of that year, an Act was 
passed '* ratifying all the foundations and 
dooations made to ^e collie, with ' its 
privileges." Some difficulty had arisen as to the 
appointment of the Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts, for it was now fixed that the principal 
riiould be dean. Two years later. King James 
/appointed the Bishop of Aberdeen and some 
others to examine into the state of King's and 
Marischal Colleges, and report to the Privy 
CounciL In so doing, the King acted on the 
advice of the Chancellor of the University, the 
distinguished occupant of the See of Aberdeen. 

The Comnussioners met at King's College on 
the 14th September, 1619 ; and it is the record 
of their proceedings that gives us our next 
detailed information. 
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Bishop P&txiok Forbes »nd his ooUeagoes 
did not find the univenitj in a floarinh- 
ing condition. There was no oanoniit, 
mediciner» nor oiTilist ; and the only 
oiBeiali who appeared before the Com» 
minion ' were the prinoipal, David' Bsit^ 
the Bab-principal« Patrick Outhrie, and three 
regents. These were called upon to produce 
le^ proof of their appointment, bat none of 
them could do so, for '* formall and cannonicall 
electionn had fallen away." The teaching was 
not satisfactory, and the principal, in particnlar, 
was found deficient in this reepect, ** as haifing 
the yeir preceiding taught nothing but sum few 
preceptis of the Hebrew grammer, and for prac- 
tise thahcof onlie the first psalms." If Bait did 
not teach, it was not from want of knowledge. 
He was the first post-Reformation Doctor of 
Divinity, and is usually spoken of as a man of 
Isaming. The rubric of Leech's memorial poem 
OB Bishop PMrick Forbes calls him ** dariss* 
imum et Tenerabilem." 

Monetary matters were even in a worse con- 
dition than was the teaching. The principal 
had undertaken the duties of Procurator 
in defiance of a rule to the contrary; for hj 
the old foundation, the principal was intended 
to check the procurator's accounts, and by the 
Kova Brectio, the ofilce of procurator was con- 
joined with that of economus. The revenues of 
tiie oolkge had been very badly managed. The 
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\ Ufaod tbat Rait had ** not onlie 
r tttgUfwit but alao hannofuU," bj graattag 
fMVQpoQ too Mf^ tarmay ** quh«rdixow tho 
joMio mvanoiria of tho aaid oollodgo wos 
fodttoit to teall imporUnee, and aa ho allod^t 
woa praaa n tlie thrie thooaand pnndia in his 
doht." It was alao no^od thafe graduation ' fees 
woro^ ^'invortit to pri? at nao," and that ^* nocbt- 
iricbataading ilk banor had payot at hia entrie 
to tho ooUodgo » ailver apoone or the price 
thairof, that thair wes in all tho eoUedge but 
BOX fQTor apooneat and no moir ailrer wark of 
oaykynd." 

Other regulationa had alao been diar^farded. 
Tho membera were not all living within the 
walla (*'ooUegialiter.") The gate waa ndt 
kept by a bnraar, aa it ought to hare 
booBv bot by *'ano porter hyrit and feit." 
Tho bnildinga had beoome rety much dilapi- 
dAtod« no money baring boon pat aatde lor their 
matntenanoet ** qnhairthiow tho haili place ia 
beoum minoua." The charohea which had been 
inoorporated with the Qniveraity wero not 
anppUed with miniatoray and the Gommis- 
aioners found " lamentable hetheniame and- aie 
lowanea aa i* horrible to record, albeit erin 
about the cathedral kirk of tho dyoeie." 
* Tor all thia tho principal waa called to 
aoeouat ; but tho Ci>mmiaaionera» ** rather than 
theyauld bo forced to proceid to » aentonee 
againat him,** came to an agreement with him 
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lor the restoratioD of the hnildinp^s. He under- 
took to sapply the vacant charohes with miniis- 
ters, to thoroughly repair the huildinse ** with 
leid whair leid wes, sklaittis quhair sklaitt wee* 
aik quhair aik is, fir quhair fir is," and to equip 
it with *' table clothes and uthens neoeeaar for 
the table." All thia was to be done within a year, 
to the satisfaotion of the Bishop, and some 
workmen were to be appointed for the purpose, 
who had, in the first instance, to decide what 
repairs were needful. He also promised to 
*'frae the eoUedge of all debt" within four 
years, and he was allowed to continue in the 
Proouiatorship for that space of time. If he 
lailedto perform all this, he was to pay two 
thousands merks besidee losing anything that 
the college might be owing him. There were 
also certain stipulations made in osee of Bait's 
death before the end of the time specified. 

The Oommission elected a rector, a canonist, 
a ciriUst, a medieiner, and a grammarian ; thus 
TCStoring the old foundation. Orem says that 
the canonist **^ was only titular, and had no 
salary." It was only their desire to restore the 
fAH arrangement as fully as possible that led the 
Oommissioners to appoint a canonist at all. 

Four yean later the Commission again met to 
«seif the principal had fulfilled his portion of 
tho agreement. Tho record is s very tsatalistng 
one. It gives ua the list of repairs which had 
been mads out by tho workmen appcmted to 
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itlMstatoof til* hnildingm mad I 
■uddeoly brwki off withonfe infonniiig us 
iHiaUier Bftit had aOiified di« ooaiiiiinumMs or 
not. Tbo document win bo cited whan we eoiBo 
to diecoae the oollogo boildinga. Wo moy 
■wnmw that tiie aiereement had been, et least 
pavtiallyv carried oat hj 1jB23, for Bait kept hia 
oifl&oe till his death, nine jearB later. 

Matten were, therefore, £w from aatisCKctoiy 
when the centoxj was twenty years oUL It is 
easy to blame the principal end it cannot be 
doabtedthat he was in manyrespects blame- 
worthy. Bat, on the eridenoe before ns, 
we are not shut np to the oonclaaion 
that he was guilty of more than groas nen^- 
genoe. ^Hiere is no hint of peeoktion on hia 
part in the report the commission made. 
The principal was asked to make good the 
deficiency simply becaase he was the person 
responsible. It was a period of transition, and 
nobody knew even to what foundation the 
college was expected to conform. The 
Chancellors had been careless and im^ve. 
We know definitely of the appmntment of only 
one rector between 1592 and 1618. As to the 
silTer spoons, we cannot be absolntely certain 
that these had been actaally demanded from the 
barmrs ; and, if they had been, there is nothing 
to connect the principal, personally, with their 
disappearance. The times were trooUoos, and 
eren a Tigoroos man at the head of ^the college 
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would have found it difficuU to keep matters in 
good order. Bait was not a vigorous man. 
Leech speaks of him as ** oppressed trith old 
age and many cares." 

Before proceeding to the visitations trhich 
were made in 1628 and 1638, we shall mention 
the most notable gift of Bishop Patrick Forbes 
to the college. Impressed with the insufficient 
instruction which the students in theology were 
receiving from Principal Biait, he secured the 
co-operation of the^presbyteries of his diocese in 
instituting a chair of theology in King's OoUege.. 
The sum of ten thousand merks/was ooUeeted,. 
and, on the 27th April, 1620, John Forbes, 
the second son of the bishop, wss ap- 
pointed professor of divinity. Six years- 
later, the money was invested in the land». 
of Oairntradlyn in the parish of Einellar, which 
are still in possession of the university, and" 
bring in to the college exchequer over £400 a 
year. The contract between the Bishop and 
William Forbes of Craigierar, to whom the 
ground had belonged, was confirmed in a charter 
under the great seal in 1642. In this document 
the mode of appointment was lud down. As 
the method is still adhered to, it deserves some 
particular notice. 

Bishop Forbes had decided to keep the 
patrouikge in the hands of the donors. But the- 
ecclesiastical Bitaati0n changed after his deaths 

K 
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«iid iath* lilt of pntrons in the deed of 1642 
there is no mention of » bishop. The 
•chair is to be oonferred after a oom* 
petition. The elaminers are to be the 
modexator of the Provincial Synod of Aber> 
deen, two commissioners from each, of the 
presbyteries in the synod, the principal, and one 
professor of the unirersi^, and the dean at 
other saitable member of the faculty of divinity. 
The subjects of ezamiaation are interesting as 
showing what was expected of the occupaut of 
the chair of Systematic Theology in 1642. The 
•candidates are to be examined in Hebrew and 
Greek, in Latin, in history — sacred and secular, 
so far as it is relevant to .the subject — in 
eodlesisstical controversies, in philosophy, 
■and in the Scriptures. A disputation is 
to take place in connection with the ex- 
amination in controversies — ** That he be well 
▼eisedin all religious controversies, and for 
this purpose, some special controversy shall be 
intimated to him by the examiners, on which he 
shall give an exercise, and shall sustain his 
positions and disputations." The examining 
body is still composed in the prescribed manner, 
and the arrangements for the examination are 
those of the charter, somewhat adapted to 
modem requirements. 

The charter is dated on the 12th March, 1642. 
By that time Dr John Forbes no longer 
occupied the chair, fie had resigned it in 
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1634, on being elected to the third charge of 
Aberdeen. His aaooessor was a brilliant youth, 
Andrew Strachan, who died about a year after 
his appointment He lies buried in the College 
Chapel. On his death, John Forbes was again 
chosen professor, and held office till his deposi* 
tion on the 20th April, 1641. 
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TkB VgrrATKHr or 1638. Tbb kaotatw 
cm SnaooFAOT. 

Th« nflzt impovtant dstd ia the hiatoiy of 
King's Collate is ths Yisitadon of 1638» when 
ths difficulty sboat the NoVa Fundstio sgsin 
msets us. Before treating of it, however, a few 
Bunor matters daim oor attention. 

On the death of Pktrick Fwhea, in 1635, 
Adam Bellenden became Bishop of Aberdeen. 
He was deposed, along with the other bishops, 
in 1638« and died nine years after. The 
most famous rectors of the period were Dr 
John Forbes, the Professor of Divinity, and 
Arthor Johnston. Principal Bait died in 1632. 
He wss succeeded* by Dr William Leslie, who 
had been sub-principal since 1623. He, too, 
wss deposed, in 1639, for refusing to sign the 
CoTenant. Orem tells us that " he was in very 
great esteem for his lesming." 

On the 2nd May, 1628, a Tisitation was held 
by Bishop Forbes. Only one enactment 
is known to have been made on 
that occasion. It had become usual for 
students, at graduation times, to invite the 
professors to banquets. TJieir parents complained 
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•f the expense thus 'incarred, and the autiio- 
rities at this time auppreBsed the eostom. 
niese enacted that there were to be no more 
each banquets^*' except it aall please the 
eaidia atudentis so to be gradoat, [at] the tyme 
of their examination and tryallia and giadna- 
tionn, to bestow npoan the* eaidis 
maisteris and examinatouris ane drinke 
npoune fate for reoreatioun aUanerlie 
without anie fordor addition." Part of the 
money thus saved was claimed by the college. 
It was decreed that evexy gradoand should pay 
fonr pounds Scots for books to the library ; 
**and the names of the saidis oontiabiiitteris to 
be anpersoryyit to the saidis booke or bdokes.*' 
The students mi^ht, if they cared, give a farther 
donation of their ''awin good will and inten- 
tioan/' and quight also make presents to their 
regent *' by and attoure his ordinare stipend/' 

We must now resume consideration of the 
▼exed question of the Nora Sreetio. We 
found that the document known as the New 
Foundation, of which some account was given, 
must have been either the scheme approved 
by the Assembly and forbidden by the Ejng, 
in 1583, or the arrangement whicht in 1597, 
was ordered to be embodied in an Act of 
Parliament, after revision by lindsay^ Blphin- 
etone, and Bishop Cunningham. In aU 
probability the two were piactioslly the 
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•MM. It will be ramemberad that, in 
iei9, Biahop Pktiiok ForbM found tbt 
Nova Fundatioy in aome dafcrer, obMnrad, and 
that ha laatoiad the old foundation. He did ao 
in aoeordanoe with a Boyal command, Kiog 
Jamaa, in a Ptoliament held at BdinbaiKh in 
MMeh, 1619, had ordered the biahop to revive 
the old atatotea. In 1633, on the SS8th Jane, 
the Soota Parliament paased an Act to the fol- 
lowing effect :^** Oar SoVerane Lord .. . • 
oonfirmea all and sandrie the forMida Auld 
Fundationea of the saids aniveraitie and 
oolledge of Aald Aberdeiue . . . and ap- 
provea the atatait and ordinance maid be 
his .royall father of oclorious memorie in hie 
said Parliament holdin at Edinburgh " in 1619. 
The Act of 1617, quoted in the previooa 
chapter, had ratified the '* haill f oundatiouna " 
of thoi college, so that, altogether, the legal 
referencM to the matter between 1597 and 1638 
are on the aide of the validly of the old foonda- 
tion.* 

About 1637, when Presbyterianiam wm 
again in the ascendant, an effort wm made 
to have the Nova Erectio impoeed upon 
the college. It wm represented to sfing 
Charlea I. that hia father had conferred a new 
conatitution upon the University, and that it 
had fallen into disuse, although it wm properly 
confirmed by "king, conncell, bishope, and 
members of the college." The king, in a letter^ 
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dated 7th October, 1637, Trbich is^ 
aafortonately, not extant, oxdered its 
re-eatabliahment. This would have meant the 
fluppreasion, a second time, of the offices of 
canonist, oivilist, and medidner, and these 
members of the college, or others acting in their 
interest, furnished the king ipnth information of 
an opposite kind. Charles, accordingly, ordered 
the Marquis of Buntly to proceed with some 
oolleagues to Aberdeen and confirm the old 
foundation. A commission had been appointed 
in the previous year to cany out the 
provisions of the first Boyal letter, but 
had not met, OTring, no doubt, to the 
fact ^hat further orders were expected from 
Court. The same. Commission was now in- 
structed to begin work. *^ We • . • . ar 
now informed," says the King, '*that the 
prindpall and four regents of philosophic have- 
ing these many yeires bein lyabiU to the censure 
of deprivation through manifest contempt and 
' violation of their originall foundation, ar now of 
lait come to that hight of presumption as to 
abolish i^ much as in thame lyeth, the ancient 
and trew fojindation, so often ratiefeit, and to 
bring in a new one of thair awin forgeing, . • 
• • • « so to extinguish the profestiones of 
law and medecin.'* 

The Commifision, thus appranted and with 
these instructions, met at King's College on 
April 12th, 1638, under the presidency of. 
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G«org«, Moond Marqius of Himtiy. . The Evl 
of Findlater Mid Bishop Belleiidcn aeeompaiiMd 
Urn. They foand the college divided into two 
ftwtioiUL Oa the one side Trera the zeeUNr, 
Arthur Johnaton, Principal Leslie, the sob- 
pcineipelt the humanist, and three regents. On 
the other were \niliain Gordon, the profeesor 
of mediotne, and James Sandilands, the canonisT. 
The numerically stronger party placed in the 
hands of the visitors a statement ot-the case for 
the neir foundation. They pointed out the 
contradictory nature of the two Royal letters, 
srgued that the commissioners must aet in 
accordance with the terms of the one that had 
been written after receiving the true statement 
of the case, and claimed for the first letter 
the preference in that respect. .They doiied 
that they had forged a foundation, asserted 
that the Nova Erectio was confirmed in 1597, 
and offered to produce witnesses *' who hes both 
sen and red it." Finally, thoy alleged that 
thef original had been '^secretlie destroyed and 
burnt be privat persones having no puUiet 
' warrand." This was read on the 12th April, 
and the canonist aud the raediciner were ordered 
to state their case on the following day. 

The two professors, who were most deeply 
interested in the Commission's decision, began 
their statement by submitting that it was 
extremely unlikely that King James would have 
given his consent to such a document as the 
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Nova Fandatio. They denied that it had ever been 
ratified or confirmed, and pointed out that it 
was of pecuniary advantage to the Principal and 
his friends to support it. *'How could it be 
possible/' they asked, **if the said 
King James haid so laitlie abefoir . 
made such a new fundation contrarie 
to the true original], that he sould so soone be- 
come sp oblivious of his owin deid, or so chang- 
able in short space, as in his Parliament, 1617f 
to make no mentione of his new foundatione ; 
. . . and theirefter, in anno 1619, to 
direct a commissione under the gryt seall for 
re-establishing of all the said professiones [i,€,^ 
law and medicine], in doctrine, discipline, and 
stipendis according to the origiaall fundation ? " 
They contended that it was absurd to 
sand youths abroad to study medicine, 
when money had been given for teaching them 
at home. In closing, thoy demanded proof, of 
the burning of the Nova Fundatio, which, their 
•opponents had asserted, had been done by 
Bishop Patrick Forbes. 

The decision of the Commission was,- of\ 
•course, a foregone conclusion. The Commis- \ 
aioners had been sent to maintain the old J 
arrangement, and they did so. They made an / 
injunction that everything was to remain in 
statu quo^ ^* so to continew ay and quhill his 
majestic be pleased to give f order order in the 
,l>n8ineBs." 
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Wliity tli«ii,wtw«toiink«oCthediaeiifl8iotit 
' Ifc is aoueely povible to spwk with mix 
pnoiaioii. Oontempontty writeis s^ve us no 
helpi. Gordon, in his **Soote Affiun," aM«rt» 
that tliA NoTft Fnndatio was prep«red bjr 
Prineipal B«it» ^d pntented to Jumes VL» 
** and it went neer to be imtifyd in Ptoliameat 
. had it not been oppoeed by Seoretair 
Blphiostoone.'' fie- adde^^That paper 
ooming affcerwarda into the hands , of 
Btahop Patrick Forbes, with a soUioitatione 
for him to set it anew on foote, he threw it into 
the fjre, where it ended." The reference ia 
interesting, bnt it does not soWe the difficulty. 
The most probable explanation is that the 
Nova Fundatio neirer became an Act of 
Parliament at all, owing to the opposition of 
JAmes Elphinstone, who was to revise it» Its con* 
firmstion by the Assembly in 1583, and the &ict 
that it came so near being made 
an Act in 1697, wonld give it a 
certain amount of authority. Under 
Bait, it was nominally in force till the Forbes 
visitation of 1619, and, then, during the Pres- 
byterian reaction which began twenty years 
later, this fruitless attempt was made to revive 
it. The whole question was really bound up 
with the great religious controversy of the day. 

Some information is avaiUble ri^^rding the 
life of the college during the period of 
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Episcopalian ascendency that closed in 1640. 
The college decided, in 1634, that each facolty 
was to elect its own Dean ; the rector to have a 
casting vote. This is the method now in force. 
The office of cantor was re^iTed in 1634, when 
Gilbert Ross, *' maister of the mnsidc acoole of 
Aold Abirdioe," undertook the duties. . The 
session began on the 29th September, and 'lasted 
till the 15th July. If the bursars did not attend 
at the commencement of the session, they were 
deprived of their bursaries. Those students 
who did not attend the first year's dasses were 
examined before being ndraitted to the more 
advanced ones. . An assistant was given to the^ 
grammarian to help him with the work of the 
grammar school Every Sunday, the grammarian 
assembled his own students, and questioned 
them on the sermon which they had just heard. 
But the political troubles of the time 
interfered with these arrangements. The 
presbyterian party came into power, and a 
second *' purging " of the college todc place. 
The Boyal Commission had visited the college in 
April, 1638. In July of the same year, tHere 
arrived a body of leading Covenanters, includ- 
ing Montrose and Alexander Henderson, 
who was afterwards to have the famous 
dxsouission with King Charles at Newcastle. 
The academical and ecclesiastical authorities of 
Aberdeen wished to hold a conference on* the 
subjects under dispute, but this was xefused. 
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MbntroM and bis friAnda retired without haytnff 
•fleeted anjrthifig beyond recelirinji^ the signe- 
tore to the OoTeneat of William Guild* one of 
the Aberdeen ministsn, whom Gk>rdon, who 
tellfl the story in his '* Scots Af&irs," 
speaks of as **a man of .little learning." 
In November of the same year, the 
famous '^Qlasgow Assembly'* was held. The 
ooUege was still loyalist and Episcopalian, for, 
in the following December, the Senatus sererely 
reprimanded the grammarian, John Lundie, for 
remaining in the Assembly ** efter his majesties 
eommissioner in assemblie and his majesties 
proclamatioun at the croce of Glasgow bed 
discharged the said assemblie and all the 
procedour thereof." Landio had asked a 
visiUtion of Assembly for the college. 

The crisis came in 1639. In the early 
part of the year, Montrose marched with his 
army to Aberdeen, and forcibly converted it to 
Covenanting principles. In April, the Bang's 
OoUege authorities were summoned to meet a 
committee in Qreyfriars Church, but they did 
not appear, and no more was heard of the 
summons. In accordance with the edict of 
last Assembly, Bishop Bellenden was deposed 
from his office, and the University 
lost Its Chancellor. A Commission of 
Assembly came to King's CoUei?e in May and 
deposed Principal LesUe, and Alexander 
»croggie. a regent '* who was fled of set 
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purpoisB " from the meeting. The sub-jwinciptly 
two regents, the grammarian, the cantor, the 
aacnst appeared, idong with the eanoniat and 
the mediciner. ^' They all," says Spalding in 
hia ** History of the Troubles in Scotland,'' 
** sobscrint the Covenant in this committee." 
The submission of the cantor did not ssto 
him, for he was **dischazgeit as ane unprofit- 
abill member." The canonist was also dis- 
missed, but a subsequent Assembly gave him 
leave ** to teiche de truitrimonio^ tetkuneRiu, and 
teipfidit,** 

These proceedings, however, were only pre- 
liminary. It was announced that, on the 15th 
May, the whole college would be summoned 
and ait in order. Only one person attended, 
for, says Spalding;—** Their wes no studontes in 
the college at this tyme, becauss thay had 
all fled befoir the incuming of the army." 
The matriculation lists show that eleven 
students had entered in October, 1638. In the 
beginning of the year, the Senatus, fearing 
something of this kind, had dismissed the 
students, but things settled down in the mean- 
while, and they **reconvein achortlie thair 
scoUeris, and ilk man fell to his owne studdiB 
and eharge calmlie and quietlie." (Spalding 
X, 140.). 

About Michaelmas, teadiing was remuned, 
although no principal . had been appointed. 
Leslie had retomttd to Aberdeenin Aqguat, and 
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had teken ap residenoa wibhin th« college, bat 
-iBsde no attempt to interfere with ^ its 
management. In April, 1640, the canooifie was 
dismiMed, and Kia office aboliahed ; he wan, 
boweTer, appointed ciTiliat. In July, the 
Aaaembly met in^ Greyfriaiti Ohnroh, Aberdeen, 
and again paaaed aentence of deposition on 
Principal Leslie, who now left Aberdeen, and 
waa received into the hoasehold of the Marquis 
of Hontly. Professor John Forbes, who had been 
away when Leslie was deposed in 1639, was dealt 
with by this Assembly. An effort seems to 
have been made to induce him to change sides. 
The Oorenanting writer, Baillie, aays : — '* Dr 
Forbes's ingenuitie pleased us so well, that we 
haT^e given him yet tyme for advysement." 
Sentence waa, therefore, deferred. In the 
month of Aogost, William Onild was made 
principal in room of Leslie. In April, 16ii, 
Dr Forbes waa finally deposed, because he '* re- 
fniait to subscribe and sueir our covenant." 
About the same time, the revenues of the See of 
Aberdeen were divided between King's and 
Marisehal Colleges in the proportion of two to 
one. The Episcopal residence was given to the 
Principal of King's College to be used as a 



We have now come to the end of the. second 
period of the history of the university. The 
first epoch closes with tba deposition 
of Andenon in 1569, the second with 
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that of Leslie in 1639. Daring the re- 
maining portion of its history, with the ex- 
ception of the interval between the RestoratiQn 
«nd the Revolution, the administration of the nni- • 
yersity has been associated with the 'Presby- 
terian form of Ohnrch government. For some 
time, the General Assembly guided academic 
«&irs ; but the control of the universities waa 
finally taken in hand by parliament itaelf . 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Tbm ** ABBEOsnr DocroBs.** Enro Charlss's 
UmvKBsuTY. Thk Collioi under 
Pbxncipjll Guild. 

Aroond Bishop Patriek Forbes there gathered 
a crowd of poets aud scholars, who made 
the name of Aberdeen famous in every part of 
the learned world. Even before this time 
King's College had produced a great 
writer in. the person of Bishop John 
Leslie. Bishop Patriek Forbes, his brother, 
and his son. Principal William: Leslie, 
Dr James Sibbald, and Dr Alexander 
Soroggie now formed. the contribution of the 
older college to the list of great theologians, 
who were known as the "Aberdeen doctors." 
Of Principal (afterwards Bishop) William Forbes 
and Dr Robert Barron, we shall speak in con- 
nection with Marischal College. 

The foremost place is usually given to John 
Forbes, the son of the Bishop of Aberdeen. 
He was educated at King's College, and pro- 
ceeded thence to Heidelberg and Sedan. On 
his return to Aberdeen he became, at the early- 
agerof twenty-six, the first professor of divinity 
in King's College. After his deposition, in 
1641, he retired to Holland, but was allowed to 
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retomin 1646, and spent the remainder of hb 
days on the family estate at Oorae. A ahort 
time before he died he asked the permission of 
the Presbytery of Aberdeen to be laid, after 
death, in his father's cathedral churoh ; but the 
request was refused. He died on the 29th 
April, 1648. 

Forjbes wrote two political works, both 
appealing for peace^*' Irenicum amatoribu» 
▼eritatis et pacis in Ecclesia Sooticana," and 
*' A peaceable warning to the subjects in Soot* 
land." Both were printed by Ilaban, tb* 
famous Aberdeen printer— the former ii^ 1629* 
and the latter in 1638. Archbishop Usher spok* 
of the " Irenicum" in terms of the highest com* 
mendation. Tothevolumeentitled^'Funeralsofa 
Right Eevereud Father in God, Patrick Forbes 
of Corse, Bishop of Aberdeen," John Forbes 
oontributed some Latin yerses, a Latin sermon, 
and a diwertation '< De Visions Beatifica," Bis 
inaugural theses on Freewill and the Sacraments 
were published at fidinbuigh in 1620. In 
H«illand, he wrote a portion of his magmuim 
QpuMj the unfinished '* Instructiones Historioo- 
Theologicae," which was abridged by Amoldoa 
Mantanus in 1663, and to it was prefixed the 
laudatory judgment of many great CimtineiBtal 
theologians. In later days. Bishop Bumet'of 
Salisbury wrote of it as ** a work which, if h» 
had finished it, and had beenauffered to «njox 
the iffiTacies of his retirement and itady to 

L 
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give OS tfce Moond Tplame, h«d been themreatMt 
treuoie of theological learning that, perhiqis, 
the woild has yet recMved." 

John Forbes, the bro^ier of the biahopi 
waa miniater at AUord, and is spoken of aa 
**« piona and learned man, famoos by hia 
writinga abroad and at home." Unlike the 
xeat of hia name, he espoused the Preabyteriaa 
oanae, and waa Moderator of the Assembly held 
at Aberdeen in 1605. For this, he was im* 
prisoned and banished, ** and," says Wodrow, 
**dyed minister of Delf, in Holland." Dr 
Sibbald was minister of the church of St 
Nicholas in Aberdeen, and Dr Scroggie 
of Oldmachar. Both receired the Doctorate 
of Divinity from King's College — Scroggie 
in 1627, and Sibbald in the ' following 
year. They were deposed along with 
the UniTersity officials in 1639. Gordon, 
in hia '* Scots Affiiirs" refers fayourably to 
them. 

% Even more remarkable than the rise of 
these learned Dirines, was the outburst of 
poetry which characterised the period. The 
Latin poetry of Aberdeen is inseparably associ- 
ated with the great name of Arthur 

% Johnston. Tradition has it that he waa 
educated at ftfarischal College, and« as hia 
brother, William, was so closely connected 
with that University, it will be better 
to give an account of him iti a later chapter. 
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Of hifl oontemporary, David Wedderbam, 
whose name has already occurred, something 
may be said here. 

Wedderbum was bom at Aberdeen, and passed 
hislife there. Wedo not know at which university 
he studied. In 1602, immediately after grad- 
uating, he was appointed master of the Grammar 
School in conjunction with Thomas Reid, after- 
wards secretary to James VI. He taught in 
both colleges, supplying a vacancy in the prin- 
dpalship of Marischal College in 1614, and 
being humanist at King's College in 1619. He 
retained lus position in the Grammar School 
till 1640, when he was pensioned by the Town 
OounciL He died in 1646. His chief claim to 
fame rests on his Latin poetiy. He was the 
author of a large number of fugitive pieces, a 
list of which is given by Joseph Kobertson in 
his *' Collections for a History of the Shires of 
Aberdeen and Banff." Wedderbum was a 
grammarian as well as a poet. He publiidied 
*'A Short Introduction to Grammar," and 
^'Institntiones Grammaticae," the latter of 
which was printed by Kaban in 1683. His last 
work of this nature was entitled " Vocabnla, 
cum aliis Latinae linguae subsidiis." We 
know from the Town Council Register that 
it was in use in the Grammar School in 1700. 
Aft«r Wedderbum's death, his brother, 
Alexander, published an edition of Pernos 
from a manuscript which David Wedderbum 

l3 
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had kft It WM printed bjr Btaial 
Hwvir St Amsterdmm in 1664. Wedd«r- 
Imm wa» styled by his old aehool* 
mste^ Dempster* ss'^ntriasque lingose doeds- 
siiBiie.'* Yoeiiiu ealled him ** homo doetissimiis 
et noetri etism amioos,'' and he was an mtimate 
friend 'of Arthur Johnston. 
' John and David Leeoh were also doaely eon^ 
neeted with King's OoIlsRe. We know almost 
nothing of the personal history of John* 
He graduated at King's College in 
1614, and seems ta have been in 
France about 1620. He was a yoluminous 
author, his most &mouB work being his 
^* Epigrams." He alSo wrote a Latin grammar. 
David Jjitetk had a very ehequered oareer. He 
entered King's College in 1620, and graduated 
in 1684. His name may be seen carved in 
various pbees on the oak screen in the College 
ChapeL . He became a regent in 1627« and snb- 
prineipal in 1632. In accordance with the 
method of Bishop Patrick Forbes, whereby the 
regents were, after a term of service, appointed 
to a ministerial charge — an attempt to revive 
Slphinstone's provision regarding the regents- 
Leech became, in 1638, minister of Ellon. He 
at first dedined to take the Covenant, but '*gave 
obedienoeto the kirk" in 1640. He left in 
164fi, went with the Scottish army to England, 
acted as chaplain to Charles 11., while thii.young 
monaieh wa^ with the Scots, and became 
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minuter of Kemnay in 1650. He receired the 
doetonte of divinity from his Alma Mater in 
1663. In the same year he was deposed ** for 
neglecting hiB charge." We do not know when 
he died, fie was the author of various works, 3 
indnding *' Parexga,"a volume of Latin ppetiy, 
which should not be confused with the 
*' Paiserga " of Arthur Johnston. 

The works of another Latin poet likewise 
. deserve mention here. John Johnston, the e 
author of ** Inscriptiones fiistoricae Regum 
Sootomm," and ** Heroes ex omni Historia 
Scotioa lectiBsimi,*' was, it is said, educated at 
King's College in the sixteenth century. He 
Studied also at G^eneva, and, on his return, 
became a colleague of Andrew Melville in St 
^Adrews, occupying the Ohair of Divini^ from 
1683 to his death in 1611. Besides the 
^'Liaeriptiones " and the *' Heroes," which axe 
both in elegiac verse, he wrote a prose work 01^ 
the consolations of Christiani^, and some 
sacred poems. He was a member of the 
Orimond family, and thus related to Arthur 
Johnston. 

But the day of the " Aberdeen Doctors " was 
over. Their work was done. Of them Gkwdon, 
in the *' Scots A&irs," after describing the 
purging of the college, says: — **Thus the 
Assembly's errand was thoroughly done ; thee 
•minenfc divynes of Aberdeen, either deadei, 
dapoeed^ or banished, in whom feU mor learning 
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I tlun 1v«8 left behynde ia all Sootlaode besydea 

/ at that tjnne. Nor has that' cittye, nor any 

dttyo in SooUand, ever mnce seen ao many 
iearnad dirynes and sooUera at one tyme 
toi^iether aa war immediately befor thia in 4ber- 
deene. From that tyme ford wards - leamix^^ 
beganne to be diaoonntenaneed ; and each aa wer 
knowing in antiquitie and in the wryttinga of 
the fathers wer had in anspitione aa men who 
amelled of Poperye." 

With thia digreaaion we again take up the 
thread of our narrative. By 1641, the college 
waa under Preabyterian managements In the 
preceding year Principal Guild had been ap- 
. . pointed, and he held for three yeara the higheat 

authority in the university, for no one waa 
ohoaen to anoceed Biahop Bellenden in the 
ohaneellorahip till 1643. Two yeara previously, 
there had occurred the firat attempt to unite 
the univeraitiea of Aberdeen. On the 17th 
November, 1641, an Act of the Scots Parlia- 
ment waa paaaed ^* to uneit and erect the tue 
* coUedgeia of Aberdene, viz., the old colledge 
thairof and the new, callit Marischellia Colledge, 
in ane joynt universitie to be callit in all tyme- 
cumming King Charles' universitie." The 
coUegea were to remain separate, and the rights 
of patronage were preserved to each as formerly. 
At whose instigation this was done is 
iinknown. But it certainly originated- with 
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the Presbyteriftn party, for the Act is oon- 
' joined with a grant of the rents of the bishopric 
of Aberdeen to the colleges. 

This union continued for twenty years in the 
Statute Book, but was never reaUy in oper- 
ation, owing to the opposition of Marisohal 
College. In January, 1643, a meeting of the 
united university was summoned for the pur- 
pose of electing a chancellor. The Marischal 
College members did not attend. The King's 
College dignitaries made choice of the un- 
fortunate George Gknrdon, the second Marquis of 
Huntly. At a collegiate viidtation, held in the 
end of the year, a letter #a8 read from the 
Marischal College principal, Dr Dun, explaining 
the absence of himself and his colleagues. The 
reason assigned was ^* that they war not as 
yitt resolvit with thair patronis [the 
Marischal family] concerning the unioun 
of the coUedgis, and of certain uther 
doubtis." In January, 1650, we find Principal 
Moir, who had succeeded Dun, present at the 
university meeting along with Principal GuUd, 
of King's College, '* and the remanent masteris 
of the universitie." The last clause seems to 
imply that other Marischal College members ^ 
were preaonL Principal Moir was also present 
at a meeting in March of the same year. .i^ 

The union of the universities is assumed * \ 
in certain documents of this period. 
An Act of « Commission, of date 1642, 
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for mftkiog uniform the diioiplmir o£ 
tha oniTenitias reads m if it contomplated 
oolj one aniTeisity in Aberdeen, and en 
eidinaiioe "fcnrthe better rapport of the aniTer> 
■ities of Sootknd," iaeaed by Cromwea in lfi64» 
epeeks of tbe University of Aberdeen aa 
embraoing die two colleges. Bat the onion 
had no effect upon the history of the iniiTer> 
sities. Poaaibly the chief reason for the oppo- 
sition of Mariachal College lay in the fact that, 
in aceordaooe with the scheme. King's College 
received two-thirds of the revenaea of the 
Inshoprio, and otherwise had the pre-eminence. 

The '* Universitas Carolina," after the Be- 
storation, fell ander the General Act 
Reaoiwory, passed by the Scots Parlia- 
ment in 1661, annulling all Aots. rince 
1633. Even after this, howsTer* the title oon- 
tinned to be used; and, so late as the year 1714, 
im the graduation theses of Marischal College, 
dedicated to the last Earl MarischaL the style 
is *^ Collegium MarischaUanum Universitatis 
Carolinae." In the next extant theses, those of 
1721, it has changed to **Academia. Nova 
Abredonensis." 

In 1642 a commission, appointed, apparently, 
hf the Assembly, met at St Andrews, and 
enacted " that in all the philosophic oolledgea of 
die said universities there be a uniforme course 
of doctrine, govemament, and discipline, and 
that none admitt any students coming from one 
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college to another without a t^tiinoniall from 
the collie from whence they came." This was 
ihe first attempt to cany out the important 
principle of uniformity in the universities, 
which had been recognised to some extent in 
the first books of discipline, and by Andvew 
Melville. A commission from the Assembly 
met in 1647, and allowed the professor d 
divinity at King's College to take his place in 
meetings along with the other members. 

In the same year each universi^ appointed a 
representative to meet at Edinburgh and arrange 
a uniform course of study. We possess, in con- 
nection with this, a document of great valuer—tbe 
report of the college Authorities (m the subjects tf 
taught in Aberdeen during the time of Principal 
Guild. We shall quote it as it stands : — * ^Courses 
taught y eirly in the King's College of Aberdiae: — 
^' The coUedge sitteth downe in the begiiwing 
of October, and for the space of a moneth till 
the studentis be weill convened, both masters 
and fichollaris are exercised with repetitiones 
and examinationis, quhich being done, the 
courses are begun about the first or second 
day of November. 

'' L To the first dasse is teught Canard, 
Antesigoanus ; the greatest part of the New 
Testament ; BasUius Magnus, his epistle ; aoe 
oration of Isocrates ; ane other of Demosthenes; 
a buik of Homer ; Phocyllides, some of Nonni, 
paraphrasis. 
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, <« SL To tile aaoond duse, Rami Dialootioa ; 
▼oarii retorioa ; some elemeata of arithmetick ; 
Porphym ; Aristotill his categories, de inter* 
pretatione, and prior analyticks, both text and 
qaestiones. 

**3. To the third dasse, the restof the logicks, 
twa first books of the ethicks, five chapteris of 
the third, with a oompend of the particular 
writtis ; the first fyve books of the general! 
phisicks, with some elements of geometric. 

** 4. To the foort classe, the bbokes de coelo de 
ortn et interitu, de anima, the meteoris ; sphera 
Jo. de Sacro bosco, with some beginningis of 
geography and insight in the globs and mappes. 

" This to be understood, ordinarily, and in 
peaceable tymes." 

In Aberdeen, then, Aristode was still 
supreme in the middle of the seventeenth 
century.. It is not surprising to find his ethical 
and logical works in rogue, but what is to be 
made of the Physics ? It is scarcely credible 
that at this date any body of teachers could re- 
commend to their pupils the physics of Aristotle. 
The advance of knowledge made this barely 
passible even in the preceding century. The 
explanation may lie in the practice of diofcating, 
which was still in force. The teacher could 
make what selections he chose, and add what 
later information he happened to possess. 

This custom of dictation was prohibited by 
the commissioners of whom we are speaking.. 
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Reference is made to ^*the unprofitable and 
noxious paines in writeing," and it is *' reoom- 
mendit . . . that the Regentes apend not too 
much time in dyteing of thahr notts ; . . . 
that everie student have the texte of AjristotUl 
in Greek, and that the Regent first analyse the 
text vi«avoce." If this provision was earned 
out, the Physics of A.Tistotle must have ceased 
to be tauficht, as physics. 

We are able to compare this course 
of study with the courses in the 
other universities. In the earlier listx 
Hebrew is mentioned as one of the] 
subjects of the first year, but, otherwise^ the/ 
subjects are similar to those we have quoted 
In St Andrews, Hebrew is mentioned in the list 
of subjects for 1647 ; and in both St Andrews 
and Edinburgh, anatomy was taught. Prosody 
received attention in Edinburgh, but there 
alone. 

From a list of "laws" promulgated by 
Principal Guild on his accession to office, we 
learn that the session began in October and 
ended in July. TVe may pass over the regula- 
tions as to the .class work in the College, since 
we shall see presently how a student's day was 
spent about 1655, when the routine was mudi 
the same. Among other matters, however, we 
notice that the bursars were appointed censors, 
and reported cases of misdemeanour to the 
authorities. They read prayers, and said grace 
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a».iiMil tiiaea» In tarns ; and in the afternoon or 
evening paangw from the Seriptoies- and isom 
y^ Uatociial. writings were read by one of them. 
V^" % Th^irore lb white leather belt to. distingnurii * 
them from other stadents. 

It was always difficult to iHrevail upon the 
students to lire within the oollc^ buildings, 
▲gain and again we find complaints of their ' 
neglecting to do so. At this date some of the 
students were allowed to reside outside^ the 
waUsy but they were subject to discipline along 
with the rest, and they returned to the college 
to supper cTcry evening at eight o'clock, and 
studied till the gates were closed at ten. 

Svery student had to profess the Be- 
formed Faith, and all attended religious 
services. On Sundays, service wss 
held, in St Maohar's Cathedral, where the 
students went in s body. Principal Guild made 
use of the College Chapel for preaching 
purposes, but his action did not meet with the 
sf^ncval of the Presbyterians, who " thought it 
very strange." In addition to attendance in 
church, the students had religious instruction 
within the college. The great text book was 
the Catecheseos Pblatinae, which was divided 
into three portions— De hominis miseria ; de 
liberatione hominis a. miseria ; and de 
Gsatitudine* 
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PaiKOiPAL Bow : Tbb BwzoBATioir : 
TaB.HsBRxw OajLOL 

Dr Ouild did not long remain Piinoipal of tho 
University. Eleven years after his appointment^ 
be suffered the fate ot his predecessor. Ho had 
been converted to Covenanting views in some- 
what sospicions circumstances, and,' during the 
Civil War, he evidently took the side of this 
King. The Assembly of 1649 sent a eommia- 
non to Aberdeen '* to «xpel the malignants.*' 
This body deposed Principal Oaild« Alex- 
ander Middleton, the sub-prindpaL and 
two of the r^ents^Patrick Qordon and Q^otf^ 
Ohafaners. We are informed by Thomas 
Middleton, who wrote an appendix on the 
** Universitie of Aberdene," to the edition of 
Spottiswood published in London in 1677— 
the oldest detailed account of the uni- 
versity— that the Assembly's Commissioners were 
unable to agree on a successor to Guild, and, 
accordingly, reinstated him temporarily in his 
oiBce. But the Assembly itself was, during the - 
Commonwealth, subordinate to the Boglisth 
PMliament, which appointed Oommissionevs to 
examine into the condition of the Sootdah 
universities. Aberdeen was visited in j9ep- 
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tember, 1662, by Goloaeli' Fenwick and 
I Dosboroogh, «id Judges Moaeley, Owen, and 
Smith, who bed just be^n at St Andrews apoa 
« ainiQar ercsad. Thejr ejected Dr Guild, and 
efaoee for hii Boocessor John Bow, one of the 
ministeri of Aberdeen. 

Row was the second son of John Row, 
minister of Camock, and anther of "The 
Historj of the Kiric of ScoUand, from 1558 to 
1^637"' He was bom, at Camock, about the 
end of the sixteenth century, and was educated 
at St Andrews, where he graduated in 1617. 
He was master, first of the Grammar School of 
Kirkcaldy, and, afterwards, of the Grammar 
Sdiool of Perth. In 1641, he became minister 
of the third charge of Aberdeen. Bir David 
Laing, who edited tbe "History" for the 
. Wodrow Society, tells us that it was through 
the influence of the well-known Andrew Cant 
that Row was elected to Aberdeen. 

His preferment to the principalship of King's 
College was due both to his learning and to the 
enthusiasm with which he had espoused the 
cause of the then succesaful party. Indeed, he 
was at this time suspected of leanings towards 
the Independents, and was "dealt with" for 
separating himself "from the discipline and 
government" of the Presbyterian Church. 
After the Restoration, he was, in turn, deposed, 
and attempted to earn his living by teaching 
in New Aberdeen. He subsequently removed to 
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Kitiellar, wbere he resided with his son-in-law, 
John Mercer, who was minister of the parish. 
There he died ; bv^t the date of his death is 
unknown. We know that he was alive in 
1668. 

John Row was the author of eome important 
writings. Besides bringing his father's 
>*' History" up to 1639, he published several 
works of his own. WhOe at Perth, he 
prepared a '* Hebrew Grammar," which was 
favourably received by the Faculty of St Leonard's 
College, St Andrews, and won the approval 
of Alexander Henderson and Samuel Ruther- 
ford. The grammar was published at Olasgow 
in 1644, along with a Hebrew dictionary or 
vocabulary. Not only did the General Assembly 
of 1646 pass an Act recommending the work, 
but the Town Council of Aberdeen gave him 
four hundred merks Scots, *' considering the 
panes taken be Mr John Row in teeching the 
Hebrew tongue, and for setting forth ane 
Hebrew Bictioner, and dedicating the same to 
the oounsell." He also wrote a *' Praxis praecep- 
torum Hebraicae Grammaticae, "which contained 
Hebrew renderings of the Lord's Prayer, the 
Apostles' Creed, and the Decalogue. This 
seems to have existed only in manuscript. At 
the Restoration, he made an effort to obtain 
Royal favour by addressing to Charles 11. a 
oongratulatoxy poem, entitled ** fiuoharistia 
Bafdlike." It refers to the monarch in terms of 
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thm giuwirt fbdXmjf and ta Cromwell m » 
**ofQal Wto wonii.'* When w« remember 
what Row owed to Cromwell, we most ac- 
knowledge that hia laat literary pfoda<^o& 
iathewofkof a mere time-aenrer: 

About the time of Bow'aappohitmeiit as prin- 
eapal, Cromwell granted the rerennea of the 
biahoprie of Aberdeen to the two coll^ea in the 
proportion in which thej had been given by King 
Charlea. Towarda the end of hia tenure of office, 
Row raiaed aobaeriptiona for buildine the aquare 
tower in the north-eaat comer of the quad- 
rangle. The Lord Protector'a lieutenant in Scot- 
land, General Monk, made a contribution to the 
BSztenaion Fund. 

The adminiatration of Principal Row waa firm 
and energetic In 1663, he drew up a code of 
lawa which guided the college for the 
next eight yeara. From it we aee how a 
atndent'a day waa filled up at thii 
date. Aftw breakfut, morning prayen 
were read at aix o'clock in aammer and half, an 
hour later in winter. Immediately thereafter, 
the atudenta proceeded to their respective 
claasea, and ** peat nomuua Divini invocati- 
onem," repeated the leaaona preaoribed the day 
before. At ten o'dock, they were aasembled 
for the calling of the catalogue, and portiona of 
the Soriptntea were read at this Jiour. At ' 
eldPtti o'clock, the leoturea delivered in 
the earlier part of the day were reViMd 
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by the stodents. their teachera being praeent to 
elear np any knotty points. Abeenoe from thie 
** exercise/' which hwted «n boor, was justified 
only by an exceptionally good exense. 

The dinner honr, it wonld appear^ was noon* 
An- ingenioos oode of Latin rules was prepaiedr 
dealing with behaviour at meal times. It is not 
adapted for quotation, but it gires us a Tlfid 
picture of the undergraduate manners of the day* 
The students are, for example, warned not to 
throw bones at each other, but to place them on 
their plates, or on the floor* During dinner, sdee* 
tions from secular history were read, and, after 
the conclusion of the meal, pssssgssof Sciqptnie. 

The afternoons were diffntently occupied oq 
diiSBrent days. The roll was again called at 
two o'clock ; and, at that hour on Wednesdays, 
the prindpal gave a Hebrew discourse, and 
a thedogical one on Fridays, an account of 
which was required <^ the students on Satnr* 
day evenings. Three times a week, excursions 
were made to the links, for purposes of- recre- 
ation. At five o'clock, the claeBcs were again 
assembled for lessons, and, at six, came evening 
prayers, followed by the reading of the Bible 
and an explanation of the passsges by the 
pnncipaL Supper was served at eight o'clock, 
and, after supper, metrical psalms were anng — 
as also was the case after dinner. Before leliri' 
ing for, the n^ht, the students spent anoth^ 
hour in study. 
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Prinoiiml Bow adhered to the system of 
** regeotiiig/' and one of his rules reada»--\ 
**Etoh teaeher diall ooTor the whole four years* 
oovrse; for so neither shall the students change 
their preoeptors erery year^ nor shall 
professors undertake only one art or 
hot all of them." The subjects of study 
specifically mentioned at the time are Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, logic, and mathematics. 
Arithmetk was taught in the first year, 
geometry in the second, chronology and optics 
in the third, and geography and astronomy in the 
-fourth* French was permitted for conversation, 
in addition to Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

Bursars were, as usual, subjected to special 
discipline. They were distinguished from the 
other students by wearing a black gown, instead 
<^ a red one. The white leather belt, which 
under Prineiiial Guild served merely to distin- 
guish bursars, had now become a badge of dis- 
grace, and was used as a punishment. 

With the Bestoration, came more changes in 
the university. On the 22nd February, 1661, 
the Scots Pi^iament discussed the condition of 
the Universities of Aberdeen. It found that 
*< dureing these troubles, diverse abuses have 
creept into the universities, and upon pretence 
of former visitation diverse honest and able 
masters and others have been thrust out of their 
places, and others placed therin. . • • The 
fundations violated, the youth trained up in 
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principles of disloyBltie and sbisme, discipline 
and order hath been neglected, and many 
other abnses to the prejudice of religion, the 
King's maiesties interest and interest of the 
unirersitie." A Commission was, therefore, 
appointed to investigate the conduct of affairs 
since 1648, *' and according as they shall find 
JQst to remove snch as hes been imposed or pat 
into honest men's places." It was by this 
Commission that Bow was deposed in 1661. 
He was succeeded by William Bait, minister 
of Brechin, who had been a regent iti 1641. 
Principal Bait held office for only one year, 
and retomed io Brechin at the end of that 
time. - Alexander Middleton, who had been 
deposed along with Dr Gnild in 1648, was then 
appointed to the office, which he held till 1684. 
After ^e execution of the Marquis of Huntiiy 
in. 1648, no diancellor was elected till 1660, 
when the choice of the college fell upon John, 
second fiarl of Lauderdale. The re-establish* 
ment of Episcopacy in the following year 
rerifed the rule that the chancellorship should 
be held by the bishop of the diocese, as had 
formerly been the case. Lauderdale probably 
resiizned, and Bishop David Mitchell became 
Chancellor in 1662. On his death, in the fol- 
lowing year, Alexander Burnet became bishop, 
•but was transferred to Glasgow in 1664. His 
•accessor was Bishop Patrick Scougal, who 
remained in the See till his death in 1682. 

v2 
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The- iDCMC important •▼«nt of oollagv hisfcofy 
m4ii»tima of Principal Aleiander Middleton 
ipis^ tho institalaon of a Chair of OnmM 
ImngBmgm in leTSw Hebrair had been tan^^ik 
naoe the Reformation in all the Soottiah oniver* \ 
flitiea. In Glasgow, the Aasembly'a Oommiaaioa ) 
of 1642 enjoined the aabjeot of Hebrew witfar 
dironologj and oontroTeiaial theology/ and 
tnanaferted them to a separate profeeaor. The 
late Principal Sir Alex. Giant has described, in 
** The Story of the Unifersityof Edinburgh/' the 
institation, probably through Alexaiider 
Henderson, of a Ohair of Oriental Languages in 
Edinburgh in 1642. On the 22nd August, 
1673, ** the masters and memben (of Kind's 
College), taking into ther serious consideration 
the great loss and prejudice qnhi6h the 
students and Church of Gkxi does sustain thorow 
wanting of teaching and instructing the youth, 
in the Hebrew and other orientall tongues, 
does unanimously think fit, and by their 
presents orders, and ordaines that in tyme 
comeing ther be ana profession of the said 
orientall tongues in the said colledge." This 
step was taken on the adrice of Bishop ScougaL 
A later professor, Thomas Gordon, in his 
'' Collections on King's College " (MS. in Aber- i 

deen UniTcrsity Library), gives some<aocount of 
the first Professor of Hebrew. No special i 

funds were available for the chair. The I 

Humanist was appointed to teach the subject. ' 
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He held the two offices oonjointlj, mad reeeiyed 
an additional income of three handred marks 
ont of the (General Uniyersity Fand. The 
hnmanist at the time was Patridc Gk>rdon. He 
had been a regent from 1640 to 1649, and was 
deposed along with Principal Guild. In 1661, 
he became civiHst, and, in 1669, hnmanist. 
*' Haying acquired the Hebrew langusge from - 
a Jew that happened to come to the country," 
says Thomas Gordon, '' the college gave him a 
flslary, with the title of professor of 
Hebrew, in order to induce him to 
teach the students . that language, 
which he continued to do, along with 
the humanity, till his death.'* When Patrick 
Gordon died in 1693, the duties of the Pro- 
lessor of Hebrew were assigned to a separate 
chair. This had now become possible through 
some grants which were made 1^ King N\ illiun 
m. to the uniyersity. 

Seyeral yisitations took place while Alex- 
ander Middleton was principal OnJTanuary 
16th, 1663-4, Charles IL appointed a Conmiis- 
sion *'for yisitation of colleges and uniyersities." 
A committee of this body met at Aberdeen in 
September, 1664. The necessity for the offices 
of canonist and civilist was considered. The 
quesdon of the latter was referred to the com- 
mission itself, and that body did not think k 
adyisable to discontinue the teaching of law. 
The Bub-commission, on its own responsibility. 
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aboHilMwl ths oOoeof mnonwt, whidi had bean 
IB ab^yauM aaM ita p f y i o m abolition hf tha 
163^ looouBinioB of the AaaamUj. We 
find, howafar, in 1681 a Robert Forbaa atjlad 
oanontat, and, in 1684, IKahop fiUibiutoa 
mtified **ihe agreement whidi bad'been made 
aome jeaia agoe in fitvoniB of Mr Robert 
Forbaa, oanonirt, by tbe apeoiaU advyoe of 
aome of the Biahopa of Sootland, Tiz.« that the 
aaid Mr Robert ahoold all the time of his being 
canonist enjojr all the piiyileges and emola- 
menta of a regent." This p<Huts to an 
attempt, on the part of the hierarchy of Scot- 
knd, to roTiye the oflBkse. The attempt was 
unaaocassfnl. Forbes died in 1687; and the 
triumph of Pre a byterianism, after the 
Re^olation, effectually prerentad further action 
in this direction. The canonist is, henceforth, 
never mentioned in the records. 

The Sub-Commission renewed the rule that 
the regents should hold office for only six years 
— a rule which had been originally made 
by Elphinstone, and re?ived by Bishop Patrick 
Forbes. Power of dispensation waa given to 
the chancellor and the rector. The injunction 
shows how httle the modem conception 
of a professor was understood. The session waa 
fixed to begin at Michaelmas, and to end on the 
20th July, the magistrands being permitted to 
disperse on the 1st May. 

In 1669, the two colleges were visited in 
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accordanoe with an edict of the Privy Council. 
This Oommission decided that the precedence 
belonged to King's College. It ordeted the 
King's College aathorities to elect a rector, and, 
if they failed to do so, the chancellor was to 
nominate one. The practice also of oonTersing 
in Latin was again to be enforced. 

Both colleges were, at this time, lax in the 
matter of graduation. It had become customary 
for the regents to confer the degrees privately 
and irresponsibly, in spite of the fact that the 
conferment of degrees lay with the chan* 
oeUor, as it does to the present day. 
This commission *' speoiallie ordered that 
there be no privat laureatione in aither 
of the two coUedges, without the consent of the 
oarle Marischall, rector, prineipall, and regentes 
of his colledge ; and in the King's Colledge no 
privat laureatione, without consent of the lord 
bishops, rector, prindpall, and rei^entes." 

In 1670, an Act of Parliament confirmed aU 
grants that had been made to King's College, 
except the rents of the bishopric of Aberdeen, 
which, of course, were now used for 
the maintenance of the bishop. About 
this time, however, the two universities 
received the stipends of vacant parishes in the 
dioceses of Aberdeen, Moray, Boss, Suther- 
landt Caithness, and Orkney. They were 
divided in the proportion of eight-thirteenths to 
King's and five-thirteenths to Marischal College. 
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In 1072t the Vnwj Goonotl mad* An oid«r 
ta an the &▼• imiveraitiea. Ife had 
uaoal for ptifate tutofs to laetimoB 
oniTafaity aobjeeta. Thay thoa drew from the 
eoHagea a laiga namber of atadenta^ who did not 
wiah to be aobjaoted to the aoTeritj of oc^ege 
diaeipiiinA. The goodciI forbade **allpenoiia 
whataomeTer who are jnot publicklie stttiioriaed 
or allowed, conform to the act of parliament, tQ 
gather together any namber of scholars and to 
teach them philoaophie or the Greek language,' 
and ordered them to desist, under pain of 
rebellion. This restriction exhibits a atate 
of feeling widely different from what one 
woold find to-day. The ooancil also made 
a role that students passing from one nniTersity 
to another should not be received ** without a 
sufficient testimoniall under the hands of tha 
masters of that college from whence they 
came, or atleist under the hand of the prindpall 
regent or master under whose speciall chuge 
they were." A further clause refers to 
degrees — ''and siklyk that d^^ees be not 
conferred upon any students who have 
come from other colleges without 
sufficient testimonials in manner foresaid in 
favoure of the persones to be graduat." From 
the proximity of the two universities of Aber- 
deen, and from the reladon in which they stood 
to each other, it will be evident that the two last- 
mentioned orders of the Council were specially 
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framed to suit the oiroumstanoes of Aberdeen. 
St Andrews, GlA^g^w, and Edinburgh were too 
far apart to have aach interoourae as would call 
for the interference of the Privy OoundL 



OHAFIER XIV. : 
TsM Cowfoasiotf or 1690 : Endowkkitib : 

In 1684^ Principal ' Alexander Middleton re- 
signed. Attached to his resignation was the 
condition that, if the office should again become- 
vacant during his lifetime, he ** should have free 
regress both to the said office and all the benefits 
and emoluments thereof during all the days of 
his life."' He died two years after his 
retirement. His successor was his son, 
George Middleton, who had filled the 
positions of regent and sub • principal. 
Th& new principal gave his inaugural lecture in 
theology on the 19th January, 1686, the subject 
being *' De Concordantia et Reoondliabilitate 
Christianae Religionis cum vera et carta 
Batione." 

Three years later came the Revolution of 
1688, and in 1690Presb3rtery was re-established 
by law. These events could not fail to affect 
the college. Bishop Patrick Scougal had died 
in 1682, and the occupant of tbe See of Aber- 
deen at the Revolution was George Haliburton. 
He was deposed in 1688, and the college lost its 
last episcopal chancellor. In such confusion were^ 
aflkirs at the time that no successor was- 
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appointed till 1700. Priooipal Middl«ton took 
the oath of allegiance to William and Maty, 
and the only member of the college deposed at 
this crisis was, as we shall see, James Qaiden; 
the' professor of divinity. 

Between the Revolution and the end of the 
seventeenth century, considerable attention was 
paid to the universities by the civil authorities. 
In 1690, a Parliamentary Commission was ap- 
pointed to visit the Scottish Universiues. The 
Commissioners met at Edinburgh on the 27th 
September, and isHued an ordinance to the 
effect that all regents, eicept 'Vprindpalls, 
professors of divinity, and other professors in 
the said universities," should thenceforth re- 
ceive their appointment after examination. 
The wording may be quoted as show- 
ing the peculiar nature of the contest. 
They order that *'* in all time coming no regent 
or master of a class (albeit they have ane pre- 
sentation therto) be admitted or receaved in any 
universitie or colledge within this kiogdoine, 
without an previous tryall and program to be 
affixt upon the gates of the university or colledge 
into which he is to be received, inviting all 
persons to be present and dispute for 
the place; aud in case at the day 
affixt any person compear and offsr 
to dispute with the person swa presented 
upon any problematicall subject, it is hereby 
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dtdared that h« ahall be holdeii and obl^at to 

ditpvio wit& MHjT p«noa swa offerini? to oom- 

ptta, and alao that he ondergo ane tryall bf 

eiaminatioQ or othenraya." In making thnr 

deeisipii the jadgea were **to oonaider not oolj 

the abilitiee and learning of tiie said partiea, bnt 

alao their pietj, good life, and oonTeraation* their 

pmdenoe, iitness for the place, affection for the 

goTemmmit of Ohurch and State noir eatab- 

liahed, and their other good qualifications com- | 

plezadly ; and the partie most worthie is to be i 

preferred to the said place." We know of 

sereral competitions which were held in accord- | 

ance with this rule. In 1709, there were two \ 

candidates for a vacant regency, and they 

each wrote a thesis upon a topic which they 

drew by lot. Next day, each defended his own 

thesiB and impugned his opponent's. The sub« 

jeots were,— *« De natura et causis gravitatis," 

and "De aestn maris reciproco." Four years 

later there were four competitors, and their 

theses dealt with the following qnestions :— 

** De rerum poasrbilitate et impoesibilitate ; " 

*• De prima morum regula ; " '* De principiis 

corporum ; " and " De origine fontium 

fluviorum." 

The commission appointed four committeea or 
sub-commissions to visit the different university 
seats. Each body of visitors made varioua internal 
reforms, but the main object of the Government 
was to secure that " no Master or Professor in 
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any College or School shall be allowed to 
CQ«itinue in the ezeroiae of hia Funotion, bot 
iraoh aa do Acknowledge and ProfeaB, and shall 
Subscribe the Confession of Faith • 
and also, shall Swear the Oath of Allegianoe to 
their Majesties." An Act of Ptoliament to this 
ef!ect had been passed on the ith July, 1690« 
and in the list of instmotions given by the 
General Commission for the guidance of the 
committees, special stress is laid upon ^* the 
Carnage of the Masters since the late Bappgr 
Revolutions." 

The proceedings of these oommitteeB .oauaed 
most excitement at Edinburgh, where the Prin* 
dpal, Alexander Monro, and the Professor of 
Divinity, John Strachan, were deposed. In 
connection with the incident, there was pub- 
lished, in 1691, a pamphlet, entitled '* Presby- 
terian Inquisition," which gives an interesting 
account of university affiurs in Scotland after 
the Revolution. 

The Aberdeen Committee met at King's 
College on the 15th October, 1690. The mem- 
bers present were the Earl Marischal, Viscount 
Arbuthnott, Lord Elphinstone^the Master of 
Forbes, and the Laird of Brodie. Professor 
Garden declined to acknowledge their jurisdic- 
tion, appealed to the General Commisdcm, and, 
meanwhile,refusedtosign the Confessiim of Faith, 
or take the oath of allegiance. His appeal waa 
sustained, and he was left uadisturbed for 
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time. Tlie prineip*! took the oath and 
signed thel GonfeanoOf altar having made a 
feeble proteat, that, while he waa ''not 
daaygeotia to take any ingadgemmta of that 
natare, yett he, being called to it by aathoritie, 
and free in hia conadenoe to doe it, waa willing 
to take them." The events in 1715 afterwards 
ahowed that Middleton's loyalty to the Revola* 
tion setUement waa not of the moat robust type. 
All the other members also signed the Confes- 
sion, and took the oath. The committee dosed 
their work Jl^ inquiring into the management 
and teaching in the college and found every- 
thing sadsfaotory. 

The General Comnussion continued sitting for 
some years longer, and made a number o{ 
important enactmenta. In 16d5, they exempted 
from the ordeal of a competitive examination 
regents who wen being transferred from one 
ooUege to another, and ruled that no regent 
should be under the age of twensy-one. 
l%ey fixed the length of the Session at eight 
months (firom the beginning of November to the 
wad of June), and prescribed preliminary^ and 
degree examinations, and also examinations for 
each class at the beginning and the end of the 
session. The teachers were obliged to prepare 
a programme of the session's work for 
approval by the principal or by the 
dean of faculty. The masters were 
to wear black gowns and the students 
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red ones; *'and in r^guxd the wearing of 
i;ottnes has never beenmonstome intheOoUedge 
of EdinbuzKh, the Oommlasion doth therefor 
recomend to the masters of that ooUege 
to endeavour to bring the onatome 
of wearing goanes there in peactioe." 
(3k>wn8 were never in vogne at Edinburgh, 
and at the present time the students 
in Arts in that university are alone 
in not wearing them. A practice which 
is still observed was enforced by this 
Commission, although it may have ex- 
isted earlier. It was determined that *'at 
the yearly laureations in the respective coUedges, 
there be honourable mention made of their 
founders and benefactors by publict recitalL*' 

A provision made in 1695 tends to lower 
one's opinion of the wisdom of the Commissien. 
The CommisBi<mer8 of the four universities had 
designed, in 16i7, a "cursus philosophicus," 
dividing philosophical subjects among the 
four universities, and advising '* that 
St Andrews take the metaphysics, Glasgow 
the logics, Aberdeen the ethics and mathe- 
matics, and Edinburgh the physics." This idea 
was now revived. It was proposed to abolish 
** the ordinary customs of dictatinfl! and writing 
of. notes in the dasses," by printing a complete 
system of philosophy. Each university was to 
take its share in the preparation of this 
*'cursus," which was to be approved by **a 
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gMianlL m— dng ol the haill odledgw. 
bjr th«ir dekffAm," and finaUy ratified 
bgr the eominiWBOtt itself. A year was 
allowed lor the whole of thk pio- 
eedoxe. The eabjects wece thus dirided — 
''Thatithe Utgieka and generall mefcaphysieks 
be oomposed bjthe twooolledges of St Andrews, 
and the generall and spedall aethicks by the 
oollege of Glasgow ; the generall and speciall 
physicks by the two ooUedgee of Aberdeen ; and 
the pnewmaticks or speeiaU metaphysidcs by 
the oolledge of EdLnbiugh." The oniyersitiea 
were to be in oommonicatiion with each other 
daring the progress of the work, and erery 
member waa to do his share under pain of dis- 



The Bang's College authorities cordially ap- 
proved of what seems to modem readeis an 
abeocd proposal, and set to work to make 
ready their portion. of the '* conna,'* which was: 
taken to Edinburgh in 1096* The scheme met 
with considerable ^opposition, and a meeting 
was held a year afterwards to consider the im- 
proTements suggested by the different univer* 
sities. Finally,, ia 1700, the various principals 
animadverted upon it, and in course of time it 
became forgotten. Ia the same year, Aber 
deen. asked and received the sum of £125 
sterling, or 1500 pounds Scots, for its expenses 
in the matter. Most of these ** courses " were 
printed. In 1706, Government was due both 
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King's and liarischal OoUeges sums of money 
for printing expenses. The late Professor 
Veitch, writing in " Mind "* (VoL IL, No. 1), 
referred thns to the treatises :— ** Two . . . 
at least were printed in London in 1701. The 
one prepared by Edinburgh is entitled * An In* 
trodaction to Metaphysicks ' (pp. 66) ; the other 
bjf^St Andrews, * An Introduction toLogicks' 
(pp. 56)." None of the University libraries 
contains printed copies ; but they must be in ex> 
istence somewhere. The MSS. of the Aberdeen 
ones, it may be added, are preserved — the King's 
MS. in Edinburgh University Library, and the 
Marischal MS. in the Register Bonse. 

Another sub-commission visited Aberdeen 
in 1696, and inquired into the question of the 
Nova Fundatio, witho\^t, however, coming, 
as far as W0 know, to any conclusion 
about it Professor Garden was summoned 
to appear before them. He *' acknowledged 
that he owed it only to the clemency and 
myldnes of the government that he was con- 
tinned so long in his place, but he was not as 
yet dear to take the oathes ; and beings inter- 
rogat if he had or was willins; to subscry ve the 
confession of faith, he answered he hiui not nor 
was not willing to signs the said oonfessioi^ in 
the tenns of the act of parliament.'' Garden's 
ease was settled by the General Commission in 
November of the same year, and he was deprived 
of his chair. 

■ w . 
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In 17P0y Uw Oommiasioa made a regolatioQ 
whiok paved the way for the preeeat method of 
teaching by *' profeeeon." Another oentoiy 
had to paaa before the ancient practioe 
61 '^regentiug*' was abandoned in King's 
Oollegtt. But the year 1700 is a 
landmark in this connexion. On the 16th 
Angoet of that year "the CommissionAra 
. . . taking to their consideration that it 
woold condace much to the better learning, and 
for the improvement of the study of the Greek 
tongue, that the teacher of tUe same in the first 
of the four classes in use for Greek and 
philosophy in each university and coUege were 
fixed, and not ambulatory as he now is ; do 
therefore appoint and ordain that hereafter 
the said teacher of the Greek tongue be fixed, 
and continue still to teach the same in the said 
first class to all that shall come to learn under 
him from year to year, as constant master of the 
said Greek language . . ; so that • • • 
he is to teach only the Greek grammar and 
proper Greek authors, without teaching so 
much as any Structura Syllogismi, or anything 
else belonging to the course of philosophy, 
which is only to be commenced the next year 
thereafter." Greek was made compulsory for 
first year's students, and no one was 
permitted to attend any of the philo- 
sophy classes without having first studied 
Greek. In accordance with the ordinance. 
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Alexander Fnaer was, in the following month, 
fleeted Pfofe8K>r of Greek in King's College, 
and the oflloe was held by a regent up to 1800* 
Although Marisehal GoU^e was aftorwsxds to 
adopt the professoriate qrstem earlier than 
King's, it did not ob^ this ordinance till 1717, 
and in September, 1701, the Senatos of King's 
College asserted that the masters of Marisehal 
College were spreading a report that the new 
arrangement as to Ghreek had been given np, 
and made a dedaration that each was not the 



From a docnment, sent bj the King's College 
masters to this Commission, we are 
able to elicit some interesting facts. 
The commissioners had issued a sort 
of draft ordinance, or set of ordinances, 
and the Senatns made some recommendations 
upon tiienL It had been proposed to teach 
logic and metaphysics separate^, and the 
remarks of the Senatos are so instrac- 
tiTC that we quote fhem— *' The designe 
of it [the Commission's suggestion] probably 
is that thee two sdenoes be taught in different 
tmctats ; and this is onr practise, and wee ap- 
prove of it. But if the meaning be that thes 
two sciences be sett wholly asunder, wee do not 
see how it can well be done, seeing the nature 
of tiie things they tndte of, and the custom of 
teaching in all.schoolee have so knit (and as it 
w«e incorporated) them together that it 

v2 
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k biidlj poniU« to Mtt tfami ia- 
tii^j ■iinilir without matiktiiiK. than 
botii. For mm think that genaiiM 
flMtephTrieki have only two puts— oamaljr, th« 
pgadiomonti and the tranaoeodoitaUs ; aa4tha 
pradieamonta, being a part of» must be oommoa 
to both logidca and mataphyneka. And tha 
dootiina of tranaoendentaDa is abaolately neoea- 
■ary to the right andentanding of the gmendl 
aziomea, terma, and notionea, which the oyer- 
tore propoaea to be taught in and with the 
logiciu." 

The onireraity received aome yaloable endow- 
menta during the oloaingyeara of the century* 
Dr Alexander Adam of Anatmther Wester, in 
ie91,aiid JameaFollertonof Halstead, Eases, 
in 1092-3, left foandationa which to this day 
provide Taluable boraariea and scholaxahipa. In 
1696, King William granted three hondred 
pounds sterling yearly out of the rents of the 
biahoprics of SooUand. Ontofthia aom, forty 
. poundn waa to be used f or founding theological 
bursaries, and the remainder was, in the first 
place, to be applied for the payment 
of debts which the university had 
incurred. When this had been done, one 
hundred pounds waa to go towards the insti- 
tution of a new Divinity Chair, and the remain- 
ing hundred and sixty pounds to the mainten- 
ance of eight bursars in theology. But thia 
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arrangement was not folly carried out, and 
in 1698 King William granted a fresh obarter 
making a new allocation of the hundred poimds 
eet aside for the salary of a new professor of 
dirinity. The idea of a new Divinity Ohair 
was given up, and a third of the sum was to be 
added to the emoluments of the existing Chair 
of Divinity, and the remainder to that of 
Oriental Languages. 

Several distinguished men held the oflioe of 
eiviliat about this time. It had become 
eostoinary to give the appointment to eminent 
lawyers. The duties were nominal, and 
the income represented a substantial, if 
not a laxge, sum. In 1673, the dvilist was Mr 
George Nioolson of Cluny, afterwards Sir 
George Nicolson, and finally Lord Kemnay. He 
resigned on being appointed ''one of the 
•enators of the College of Justice," and the 
masters did not select any one in his place. The 
patronage, therefore, fell to the chancellor. 
Bishop Haliburton, who, in 1684, ap- 
pointed James Scougai, son of the 
late bishop. Scougai actually taught in 
the college. His inaugural lecture, *' De ratiene 
docendi et discendi juris," was delivered on the 
19th November, 1684. He afterwards became 
LordWhithiU. The negligence of succeeding 
civiHsts, however, was so marked that, in 1724, 
the Senatns decreed that the holder of that 
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oiBioewM *'t(>ba obliged toaotuall 
Mid to tmcb. tlio flftid Ciyill Law during the 
■eeeioiieof the aaid ooUedge in soohpleoeaft 
ehall be agreed to bj theprindpellaiKl nuMtoi^" 
The eifort to remedy tnetten vn% howerw, in- 
eflbobaaL Even «t the union of the oolleieee in 
I88O9 the duiiee of Professor of Iaw were for 
the most pert performed by e subetitnte. 



CHAPTEB XV. 

The Bbginniko or thb Eigbtebntb Cshtubt : 
Dr Jajcbs Fbabsr: Thb Gbsoobisb. 

At King's CoU^e in th« beginning of 
1700 there was neither ohsnoellor nor 
rector. No minutes of Senatns are extant. 
The buildings vere dilapidated. There is no 
list of entrants from 1079' to 1717 ezoept 
those of 1086. The records of graduations are 
wanting for six years between 1094 and 1704. la 
some respects, this was due to the unsettled 
political state of the country ; but the ooUege 
authorities cannot be exonerated from blame. 

Now, however, a vigorous effort was made 
to improve the state. of the college. At a 
senatus meeting on the 15th January, 1700, 
the masters resolved that " the want of a con- 
stant derke and consequently of a record of 
what passed in college meetings was 
a great disadvantage on a great many 
accounts." To remedy this, it wi^ 
agreed that one of the masters should undertake 
the duty for a year, another succeeding him at 
the end of that time, unless the first wished to 
remain in office. Nine years afterwards, a 
notary public was appointed for the purpose. 
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Theio aztt, n»yerthel<M, breaks in the senatas 
miimtM eren after this date. There are no 
minntee from 1706 to 1?09« or from 1714 to 

i7ie. 

. At the same meeting anodier important im- 
provement was effdoted. . ** The detriment 
redonndeing to the sodetj for want of a 
ehanceloor having in two former meetings been 
well wMghed and considered," they now pro- 
ceeded to electa saccessor to Bishop Haliburton, 
who had been deposed in 1688. It was decided 
to ask John, eleventh Earl of Errol, to become 
Chancellor of the University. His consent was 
announced at a meeting of the 5th February, 
and he held the office till his death, in 1704. 
The chancellor had always been more 
than merely the titular head of 
the universi^. The Bishops of Aberdeen 
had watched over its interests, and taken a pro- 
minent part in its government. The Senatus, 
therefore, when they elected a chancellor, did 
not regard him as a mere figurehead, but con- 
stantly asked his advice, and relied upon his 
judgment. Over and over again, in the 
coarse of the eighteenth century, the chancellor 
was arbitiator in the never-ending professorial 
quarrels, and his decision was accepted as final. 
He was consulted on the occurrence of a vacancy 
in a r^ency, and, on more than one occasion, 
the patronage was invested in him. His 
sanction was asked if a class was to be 
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gFadaa,ted before the customary time. Kind's 
College thus owes a great deal to its chancellors. 
The students' apartments on the south side 
of the quadrangle, which had been built by 
Bishop Dunbar, were in an almost ruinous 
state, and many efforts were made to rebuild 
them. But so poor was the college that 
the humanist had to repair his manse at his own 
expense, and waittiU the finances would admit 
of the refunding of the money. 

An attempt was also made at this time to 
reform the college discipline. On the ll^th 
February, at a senatus meeting, *' a repre- 
sentation being made of the many abuses of 
whidi the bursars are guilty, particularly in not 
weareing their gownes, and keepeing public 
prayers," it was *' ordered that all the bursars be 
called before the principal " on the followingday, 
reprored for their misconduct, and warned that 
some improvement was necessary. Two of the 
complaints made constantly recur in the 
senatus minutes. The students had a repug- 
nance to wearing the prescribed college 
costume — probably because it was prescribed. 
Many were also in the habit of allowing some 
weeks of the session to elapse before commenc- 
ing attendance in the classes. In spite, how- 
ever, of the present effort to bring about 
better discipline, we read a few years later of 
exactly the aame neglect on the part of the 
•tadents. 



X 
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In 1708 the Sanatua triad to imtitata * Cbair 
of MAthamftties. On BCi^y 4lih '* the prindpall 
and raoiAnant maatan, takaing to thair aarioiia 
aomidaiatioQ how miioh it may ba for tha. 
adTaaoamant of leamaiiig and iniareat of tha 
Mid nnivaraity that tha mathamatieki 
ahoold ba piofanad and taught thara- 
ia," raaolvad to maka a tampoxary ar- 
tangament with a mathamatical laotorar 
nntil a proper salary oonld ba prooared. They 
therefore appointed Thomas Bower, agreeing 
that he was to " be made free of the College 
Table ' daring' the winter session," and receiTe 
two handred merks ** out of the College 
Reirenues in case onely that it appears after 
elearwng the yeirly Prooaration Aeoonnts 
that the ballance oan beare the same 
and not otherwise." Bawer also reoeiTed 
a sum of money from the Town Council of 
Aberdeen in rirtue. of an inoonTenienea 
to which he had been subjeoted in oonnection 
with a racancy in the Marisohal College Mathe* 
matical Chair. €h>rdon tells us that Bower was 
admitted as a professor in 1707, but there is no> 
minute of this. ** The mathematical class," adde 
Gk>rdon, '* having turned to little account after 
a few years' trial, Dv Bower returned to London 
and abandoned his ohargei at first without 
formally resigning it. But afterwards ha 
resigned it anno 1717." No successor was 
appointed for fifteen years. 
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In 1704» the ehanoellor died, and was 
nooceeded by his son Oharles, twelfth Sari of 
EroL In 1705, the office of rector, which had 
been Taqant since 1698, was filled up. On the 
12th February, *'a proposal! was made for 
haveing a rector, and it's recommended to the 
masters to think of a fitc persons for that office 
against next meeting." On ApxH 9th a letter 
was read from the chancellor impressing on the 
Senatns the adrisability of choosing a rector, 
and, on June 18th, Ilavid Forbes of Lesly was 
elected. 

A riot took place among the students in 1706. 
Their sympathy had been enlisted in behalf of 
some prisoner, and they broke open *' the 
Tolbeothe door*' and rescued him by making a 
hole in the roof of the room in which he was 
confined, and thereby letting him escape. For ^ 
this, two students* Thomas Beid and Pfttridc ( 
Grant were fined fifty merks each. 

A specimen of amateur academic journalism 
of the period has been by chance preserved. 
It consists of a single sheet of manuscript, 
which had been circulated among the 
students, and is evidently incomplete. The 
weaknesses of the . professors are shown up 
in veiy bad verse, and, as might be expected 
of that day, with little regard to courtesy. * One f 

such efifusien is entitled '* Description of the / 

useless, needless, headless, defective, elective, ^ 
Masters of the K : Colledge of Abd., 1709." 
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Wominmrn tUn^ doa bj aib 
Who v^ OM oont boOi S aaii tbfw^ 
likmin I OM 0Mwt3 aad Imt— 
AH thu ia doM 1»f Tboona Bowv. 

. ISw fint IiiM M wTsnl timaB pat into the movtii 
of the profwnr of matfaeouitieB, who w»b not a 
ptnoma grata with the poetL Dr F^Anek 
XJiquhut^ the medktner, is traefeed more gently 
in *' The Student's lAtargj "— 
From ane old Phyiick doctor that eairs not for palf, 
Thinka every man hoiieat jaat hke himaelf, 
Lfibecs noa« Domioe. 

One of the masters hsd taken, we are told, 
•< the poems Tory HI, and made ane overture to 
the PrinlL that the Rimer's ears-shonld be 
eroped," and a third poem acoordinffly relates 
how 

Draoo Dmnmiond's very CmeU, 

In blood he writt hii Lawa^ 

Our Rimer'a eara ha thioka to atire all. 

Without any farther paoaa. 

In 1711 tiie monotony of the senatns meetings 
was broken by one of a series of squabbles 
which engaged the attention of the governing 
body throughout the rest of the century. A 
vacancy occurred in a regency, and there were 
four candidates — William .Simsone, John 
Gordon, Alexander Burnett and John Munro. 
After a competition, the Senatns met on liarch 
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ITthy and the votes of the seven eleotors 
(prinoipal, snb-prineipsl, hninanist, mediciner, 
eiTilist, and two regents) were thos divided 
— ^foor for Simsone and three for Burnet. 
The principal, who warmly espoused 
the cause of Simsone, thereupon declared 
him duly elected. The Professors of Oriental 
Languages and Mathematics, however, appeared 
at the meeting, ''without being called," and 
*' would needs give their votes in favour of Mr 
Burnet," along with whom they entered the 
room and began **with great rudeness to inter- 
rapt the proceedings." The principal denied 
the right of the two professors to vote, on the 
ground that they were not named in the original 
fonndatien, and administered the oath 
to Simsone, who taught for the next 
session. The Hebrew and mathematical «|»o- 
fessors took the case before the Court of Session, 
which, in interlocutors of the 9th November, 
21st December, and 23rd January, decreed that 
th^ had the right of votini;. The Principal 
gave notice of appeal to the House of Lords, but 
the question does not seem to have been carried 
to that tribunaL In obedience to the Oourtof 
Session, the Principal admitted Burnet on the 
22nd March, 1712, Simsone having obtained the 
sehoolmastership of Dalkeith. 

Li 1714, Queen Anne died. She had been a 
benefactor of the college, having granted, on 
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ihtSIik Maj, 1713, **t]ie jmxXj mmoitwo 
handrod and ten ponndi otefriing to che 
UoiTwaitjr of Aberdeen, to be dhrided between 
lh» Mftriyhal end fing's Colleges, and the 
piiooipela, professore of dinni^, and other 
profeaepg thneoL" The money was distri- 
buted between the two ooUogas in equal propor- 
tions. At the death of Qaeen Anne the name 
of Ssewart diaaf^eared from the roll of 
British soTsreigna. Since the foanding of King's 
OoUege there had been nine monarchs of the 
andent Royal House of Scotland. All these, 
with one exception, had aided Elphinstone's 
Univefsity. That exception was James VII., 
whose short reign was so much oooapied with 
political turmoil and excitement as to lea?e 
but little room for the encouragement of 
learning and the Arts. It was appropriate 
that the descendants of the Stewart who 
i{aTe his name to the college should maintain 
a warm interest in its welfare. 

^th the accession of the first (George came 
the Rebellion of 1715. The minutes and list of 
entrants of that year are wanting, and we are 
unable to tell exac^y what happened. Probably 
the course of study in session 1715-16 was con- 
siderably disturbed. The Senatus met in April, 
1716. The hopes of the supj^rters of the 
Stewarts had by that time been shattered, and 
the masters proceeded to punish the 
students concerned in the insurrection. 
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Eight students were expelled for ** forcing the 
drummer of Qld Aberdeen to make a proclama- 
tion on the first Thursday of February last, 
desiring all persor^ to come and see the Duke 

of Brunswidc brt ^^ffiiQr, and for drinking 

the health of the Pretender^ under the title of 
jB[ing James the i^ghth, at a bonfire lit by them 
at the college gate, in which they burned 
a picture on paper, which they called 
the Duke of Brunswick." One of them, 
Robert Warrander, had also made a speech in 
the Public School, '* making evil reflections on 
the king and his scennals and praising the Pre- 
tender." The sacrist, John i9ay, was dismissed 
at the same time. 

But the Biobellion had more important e£Eects 
still. A Koyal Commission was appointed to 
▼isit the Universities of Aberdeen. It deposed 
.Principal George Middleton, the dvilist, John 
Gordon, and two of the regents, James Urquhart 
and Richard Gordon, who all had Jacobite, 
leanings. Middleton did not attend the 
meetings of Senatus between the year 
1715 and. his deposition, two years later. 
He excused himself from the meeting held in 
April, 1716, on the ground of ^' neoessaiy busi- 
ness." He kept, for all that, his rooms in the 
college, and the auth(«itaes had great difficulty 
in obtaining posseeuon of them. He was suc- 
ceeded by George Ohahners, who had been 
minister at Kilwinning. 
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The xMoidi of the oamsuMon wbidi 
deposed Ifiddleton hmw not been tfmeeil. 
Tho OoUege poeaeeaed' aoopjt whioh, m 
wo know fiooi a eenatna minate of 17^» was at 
that date aooeeaible to all the members. In 
April, 1786, PKindpal John Ohahners was asked 
to prodooe them, bat ^^dedared that he had 
them not^ that he had not seen them for man j 
Tears, bat that he knew where they were." 
They do not seem to have been actaally pro- 
daoed in 1786, and Chalmers was accused of 
destroying them. It is much to be regretted 
that this docament has disappeared. 

In. 1720, an arrangement was made for 
deliTering pnblie lectures in presence of the 
assembled college^ *'It was nnanimoosly 
resolved that in time' coming, at least for this 
session of the college, the masters should have 
each of them by turns a pnblick discourse 
relating to their own business before the whole 
college, so as there may be one discourse 
every fortmght" The principal gave 
the first of these, his subject being 
'' De Sanctimonia." The Professor of Divinity 
followed with a sermon, '* De Peccato Originali," 
the Humanist lectured *' De Grammatica,'* and 
the Professor of Greek *«De Graecamm 
literarum CTtilitate et Pteparatia." 

About this time the dilapidated part of the 
college was restored by a munificent benef aotor 
— Dr James Fraser, of Chelsea, His gifts to 



the QiiiToraitjr will be deaoribed when we 
speak of the baildii^gs. He was the son 
of Alexander Fraeer, minister of Petty. 
He entered King's College in 1900, and grada- 
ated in doe course. Having, been tntor to the 
Duke of St Albans, he was, through his in- 
fluence, made secretary of Chelsea Hospital. 
He presented books to the library in 1675, but 
his more important gifts were made about 
half a century later. In 1718, Principal 
Chalmers was sent to . London to represent to 
the Eang the state of the college and **the 
ruinous condition of the fabrick," and 
to ask assistance. - Chalmers was away for 
a year, and so far imxnressed the Treasury with 
the necesinty for some pecuniaiy help that a 
commission was appointed to consider estimates 
for repairs. While in London the principal 
saw Fraser, and interested him in the needs of 
his Alma Mater. ' Fntser sent some books with 
the principal, and himself inspected the college 
in 1723 while on his way to Morayshire to pay 
a visit to a married daughter. It was after this 
that he gave his donations. 

The senatus minutes here testify to the 
gratitude of the masters to Dr Fraser. On 
March 29, 1725, they conferred on him the 
honorary degree 6f LL.D., *' in consideration 
not <mly of his own merit, but also as an ex- 
pression of their gratitade for his generous 
beneCaetions to the college." The professor of 

. o 
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Qnekf Jolm K«% firspued a poem ontitlad- 
^^JDonatdaSt" and writteo iiiK FiMer's honour* 
whieh WM poUiahed by the college. At the 
auBetiiiie it wae agreed **to haTO a marUe 
etone p rep a re d for Kr Fiaaer above-mentioned 
Mi coat of arma to be pat np in a pro- 
per pbee of the fabiick." In the 
idOowing jear they aaked *'the principal 
to write to lua correepondent in London to wait 
upon Dr Fraaer to signifie the masters' inclina- 
tion of hayeing his pictore drawn In the most 
respectfoU manor. .... and that the 
doctor might name the painter." In answer to 
this, Dr Fraser had his portrait painted 
at his own expense, and p r esented to the 
college, where it still remains. Again, in 1728, 
they sent congratolations to Dr Fraser on the 
attainment oi his eighty-third birthday, and re- 
solved *'that for the future on the 28th of 
{September the masters of the college should 
meet, and r em e mber their so great benefactor 
with due honour and gratitude." 

Dr Fraser died in 1731. By his will, he 
left money for bursaries, for the main- 
tenance of a librarian, and for the 
purchase of mathematical instruments. After 
his death, another poem in his honour was 
written by Professor Ker. ' It is entitled 
'* Frasereides," and was published in 1732. 
Two ijQscriptions rekting to Fraser's bene- 
factions may yet be seen at Eang's Collie. 
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One of theMy on the walls of the ohapei, rans 
thua ^— ^'Yir mmqiuaii nne landa nominandoa 
Jaoobna Fraaar, J.U.D., imieaa maaanim 
iautor almam anam matrem Abaidonanaem aevi 
injuriaa partim labantam partim jaoantem, aolua 
lara,Taapazit^ eiazit, pioTezit.'* 

Dnxing neazlj lorlgr aaooaaaiTa yeaza after 
1726, the office of medioiper was held by mem- 
bera of the family of Qr^goi^y, a name which 
will alwaya be aaaoriated with the proi^^eaa of 
medicalaciencein the north. ISie firat of therace 
to bear office in Eing*a College was Dr Jamea 
Gngoiy, who became medieiner in Decem- 
ber, 1725. Hia father waa Jamea i3ftt%orjy a 
graduate of Mariachal OoUegeand profeaaor of 
mathematioa, firat at St Andzewa and afterwarda 
at Sdinborgh, while hia mother waa also con- 
nected with Aberdeen, being Mary Jameaone, 
the daughter of the'' Scottiahyandyck." The ' 
chair of medicine was Taoated in 1731 by 
the death of James Gregory. He was sncceeded 
by his son, alao Jamea Qregory, who held the 
poet till he died, in 1755, when the appoint- 
ment was given to his more distinguished 
brother, John* As a yoafeh, John Gregoxy had 
come under the influence of hia &mous relative, 
Thomas Beid, and of his elder brother, James. 
He studied medicine at Sdinbnrgh and Leyden, 
and^ in 1746, receifed the degree of M.D., 
from Eing'a College, hia Alma Ma/Ur. For 

o2 
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in ' ihm eoibf*, and th«n pnodaed tm 
» phjnobui in Abecdedn and in London 
till tiM dmOi of his brotiior. Ho aetad 
aomadiolnar in tba aniToni^ tin 1764» whan 
ho w«it to EcBnbazfhi Two yaara latar ha ni- 
oaiTadamadicalpiofaaaoxahipthara. Hadiad 
in 1773« Ha wioto aarand treatiaaa on madi- 
einay indoding *MSlamantB of tha Ptaodea of 
Fbyaio," publiahad in 1772. Hia baat known 
workaarehia ** CompaxatiTa Yiaw of tha Stata 
and Facnldaa of Man with thoaa of the Animal 
World ** and ''A FatheVa Legacy to hia 
Danghtera." John Gregory waa an intimate 
friend of Lozd Monboddo, Hvma> Bhur, and 
Beattie. The laat named thna refera to him 
'inthe dloamgatanaa of " The Minatial ? :— 

Alt thoa, my Grefory, for e^er flad ? 

And am I left to onaTailiDg woe? 

When fortmie'a atorma amil thii weary head. 

Where earea long ainoe batre abed untimely 



Ah, new for comfort wbitber abell I go t 
No more tfay aoothing roice my angniah obeert; 
Thy placid eyea with amilea no longer glow, 
My hopea to cheriah, and allay my feara. 
Tia meet that I aboald mourn :— flow forth 
afreah my teara. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The EBGUXiA.!Cioir8 or 176S : Tbi Students' 
Food : The Abolitiok of Bbgemtxvg. 

The lole source of inlonnation regarding the 
state of the OoU^e towards the middle and tiia 
end of the eighteenth century is to be found in 
the Minutes of Senatus. These ^are incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, so that it is difficult to giro 
a connected account of the history of the 
University during this period. 

In 1782, a second Professw of Mathematics 
was appointed; but tiie effort to establish*a chair 
did not meet with success, and when the holder 
of the office, Alexander Bait, was elected to a 
▼acant regency in 1734, the project of haraig a 
Ifathematical Professor was abandoned. Bait 
was a regent until his death in 1751, when his 
place was filled by Thomas Held, the founder 
of the Scottish School of Philosophy, who 
taught at Aberdeen up to 1764, when he was 
transferred to Glasgow. 

The Grammar School at the gate of the 
college has already been mentioned. In . 1742, 
the building was declared to be falling to 
pieces, and the Humanist was ex ^raitia 
accommodated in some disused rooms ^'on the 
west side looking to the street," which bad 
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l ucin fl y belongad tm the PrinoipAL Towaids 
the end of the oentaiy^ the TownCoancil of (Md 
Abetdeen propoted to oo-opemto with the 
XJmrtaitj in lelmilding the school ; bat by that 
time the HnmeniBt had ceased to be a mere 
teacher of Gxanunar. In 1753» it wae agieed 
that he shoold '^give over the teaching the 
elements of .Latins in the* way of a gxammav 
school," and derotehis attention to the reading 
of the classical anthers,- as was done in St 
Andrews and in Ghuigow. The University thus 
ceased to be interested in the School, .and the 
Council's proposal was not carried out. 

The Rebellion ^ of 1746 had little effect npon 
the college. The minatee contain no reference to 
the political sitaation of that year, beyond that, 
in 1746, it wae resolved '^to pursue William 
Ifioir of Loninay for the Cess and levy mon^ 
which he exacted from the College for the 
service of the Bebelfc" 

Fdnoipal George Clulmers died in 1746, and 
wae succeeded by John Chalmers, who had 
been a regent since 1742. He held office 
till his death in 1800. Seven years after his 
accession, the Senatus drew up an '* abstract of 
some statutes and orders of King's College in 
Old Aberdeen," which was printed and cir- 
culated in the north, as well as embodied in 
the Iffinute Book. It enables us to understand 
the state of things in the middle of the 
century. ' 
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The length of the aeaaion was inoreagod the 
cUflses Msembling on the fintMondsyof October 
and diflpening in May. To meet the increaaed ex* 
penditnre which thus devolved apon thestndenta, 
the smaller baraarieB were amalgamated. Thia 
necessitated the omission of the barsarj com- 
petition at the beginning of session 1764-55* 
The measure was not passed without oppoeitioa, 
and« in 1759« an unsuccessful effort was made 
to repeal the statute. Opinion of oounsel was 
taken as to the legality of uniting the smaller 
bursaries, and also as to whether such matters 
of discipline ought to be in the hands of the 
whole Senatusy or in those of the PrinoqMl 
and Regents alone. The last mentioned of&ciala 
were strongly in favour of lengthening the 
session and uniting the small bursaries. On 
the 6th April, 1760, the statute in question 
was rescinded — ^whether in deference to l^gaL 
advice or not, we cannot say. 

The progress of the bursars was not satisfac* 
tory, and they were warned that ''the masters 
have unanimously resolved to deprive every 
bursar, who does not make some tolerable 
proficiency in his studies, and to execute this 
resolution at the beginning of each session." A 
similar rule had been made in 1720, when it 
waa decreed '* that all the bursars should be 
examined yearly at the epd of -each sessiony as 
well as at the banning thereof." 

The students, in .spite of a senatus .edict of. 
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173i» bad fpan Upsed into' the habit of living 
ootnde the Oolleice, and one of the 1763 regnla- 
tidiie kid down 'Hhat for the fatoreaU the 
■tadentB ahaU lodge in rooms within the College 
and eat at the Odlege Table daring ^e whole 
aesBion." Two servants were appointed '* to 
serve the students in their rooms, make their 
beds, wipe their shoes, fetoh them water, canj 
their linen to and from washing." These were 
paid by the stadents, who could not, withovt 
special permission, employ private servants. 
/^ The following rule gives an idea of the arrange- 
ment of classes :— '^ The Professor of Greek and 
three Professors of* Philosophy shall give 
three Hours to their Pupils on each Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, two Hours 
on each Tuesday and Thursday, and one Hour 
on Sunday evening during the session. The 
Professor of Humanity, besides teaching a 
Humanity Class, as is done in other Univer- 
sities, shall give an Hour in hiB profession each 
Tuesday and Thursday ^nxtis, for the benefit of 
all the Students." Private classes were taught 
by visiting masters, that the Students might 
** have the benefit of those Parte of Education 
which are not commonly reckoned Academical, 
such as Dancing, Writing,. Book-keeping, French, 
Ac." 

The most important rule dealt with the ques- 
tion of *' regenting." The King's College 
attitude was largely due to the views of Thomas 
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R«id, who was a strong advooate of the okl«r ^ 
flgrstem. The b^ginniiig of the eighteenth 
centniy had aeen regenting aboliahedi in 
the two Bonthem Universities— in Edin- 
burgh, by the Town Council, in 1708; 
and« in Qla^gow, by a Royal visitation, 
in 1727. St Andrews had organised a pro- 
fessoriate in 1747, and the change was made in 
Marisohal CoUetre in 1753. But the King's 
College authorities retained the old system. 
They defend their aotion in au interesdng 
paragraph:—*' Every Professor of Philosophy in 
this University is also Tutor to those who study 
under him, has the whole Direction of their 
scudies, the Training of their Minds, and the 
Oversight of their Manners ; and it seems to be 
generally agreed that it must be detrimental 
to a Student to change his Tutor every Session. 
. . And though it be allowed that a Professor— \ 
who has only one Branch of Philosophy for his 
Province may have more leisure to make 
improvements in it for the Benefit of the learned 
world ; yet it does not seem at all extravagant 
to suppose that a Professor ought to be \ 
sufficiently qualified to teach all that his \ 
Pupils can learn in Philosophy in the course of f 
three Sessions." On these grounds, no altera- \ 
tionwas made At King's College till the dose j 
of the century. 

A final reflation tdls us that 'Vthe Pro- 
fessors <^ Philosophy^ with the Concurrence of ' 
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thftoHMT MiifltaiStbMr* munmioiialy signed to 
empk^nraeh last time tfaan has been amMOf 
don* in UiiiTenitiea» ia the Logie and Meta- 
phyncB of Uie Sehoolmeii, . • . and to 
amploythaiiiaolTea chiefly in tgaehing tiioae pacta 
of Philoaophy which mayqnalilj Han forthe moro 
naaful and important Qffioaa of Soda^.** A 
forthor dauao bean evidence of the hand of 
Raid :^*^They have likewiae wianimowaly 
agreed that thoae Ptotaof Philosophy which aie 
oottTeiBant about objects of Sense onght^ in the 
ofder of teaching, to precede thoee which have 
the mind and its facnlties for their object.'* 
The first year was, theref ore, devoted to Greek ; 
the second to Greek, Mathematics, NAtual 
SQatory» Geography, and Civil History ; the 
third to llatheraatica and Natoral Fhiloaophy ; 
and the fourth to " the Fhiloaophy of the 
Human Mind and the Sdenoea that depend upon 
it." 

It will be observed that, in this list, there ie 
no mention of Latin. We find^ in 1700, the 
principal complaining that the humanist was not 
psrforming hia dutiea satisfactorily. The 
studente objected to being required to attend 
the humanity dass ; and«an appeal was taken, in 
1762, to the chancellor. Lord Deskf ord. He de- 
cided that the Senatuahad power to rendermttend- 
ance compulsory and to fix A fee. The humanist 
then taught criticism in his Latin class, taking 
as text-books the Art PoeHea and the Dt Orotore. 
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In » supplementary oode of rules, pablished. 
.in 1754« the phvase already quoted *' the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind and the Sciences 
that depend upon it" was explained — 
evidently by fieid* The words ran:— 
** By the Philosophy of the Mind is understood 
an Account of the Oonstitntion of the Human 
Mind and of all its Powers and Faculties* 
whether Sensitive, Inteliectnal, or Moral ; the 
Improrements these are capable of, and the 
Means of their Improvement ; of the Mutual 
Inflnences of Body and Mind on each other ; 
and of the Knowledge we may acquire of other 
Minds, and particularly of the Supreme Mind. 
And the Sciences Depending on the PHiloeophy 
of the Mind are understood to be Logic, Rhetoric, 
the Laws of Nature and Nations, Oeoonomidksy 
the fine Arts, and Natural Religion:" 

In 1763, some students complained to the 
Rector, Mr Geoi*ge MidcQeton of Seaton, that 
the food at the college table was not sufficient. 
In connection with this, we may take 
the opportunity of saying something regarding 
the provisions supplied to the studen|». 
A set of accounts for 1579 (" laber Bationum 
GoUegii Aberdonensis") shows what was the 
students' usual fare at that date. We find 
mention made of ** quhyte breid, ait breid, 
best aill, secunde aill, beif, mnton, smal fiaohe,. 
bafct^^e, eggis, partans, beir, vinager, and 
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pttttli.'' Aiiolih«r]ist is of th«dttte 1688. It 
ineJnctoii bcndM tihe abotre-simitioaad arfeidlesy 
**8pgnMv niflfron, nit baif, a goiny Imiuiis, 
hmh hadoekiy luued hadooka, milk, dias, and 
ikait.'* In a mmkae document, dated 1680, 
there ooour alao '* a Mlmond, fresh ndiittingt, 
plnmdamee, and kmbee." Diiringtheseventeenth 
and eighteenth oentoriee, there were two 
college tables. Those who coold affinrdtopay 
an additioiial fee sat. at the first table, and the 
poorer students at the second. The difference 
between the two bills of fare is exemplified in a 
senatus minate of 1763. The second taUe 
sapper consisted of '' sowens or bread with ale 
or milk,'' while those at the first Uble had 
^ eggs, or sowens, or toots, or pancakes, or 
bread and butter, or ox cheek, or Finnan had- 
docks and ale." 

It W88 the students sitting at the second 
table that complained in 1763. On the 28th 
Haxoh, a letter was read to the Senatus from 
th^ rector, to the effect that some students had 
asserted that there was 'irregularity and 
scarcity of food at the College Table." 
The masters were annoyed that the 
students had not laid their case before 
their own regents. They asked particulars, 
and wrote to St Andrews for a copy of their 
bill of fare. The St Andrews reply was con- 
sidered on the 6th June, and the senatus 
decided that at that university the board was 
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not 8o good M at Aberdeen, altbooKh a higher 
charge was made. Th^ proceeded, aooordingljr, 
to giTC the Btadents a lesson bj altering the 
▼iands for worse instead of for better, on the 
ground that Aberdeen ooold not afford to 
keep a more ezpensiTe ts.Ue than 8t Andrews. 
The roast beef which had hitherto been 
placed on the dinner table on Satardays was 
replaced by boiled beef and broth, *' which is 
better for the students and easier for the 
Oeoonomist." The students, the Senatus argned, 
were not so well fed at home, and ^Vwere nerer 
so healthy as last winter, except those who took, 
measles." 

The meals were thus arranged at this tame. 
Breakfast and supper each consisted of ** half a 
scone of oat bread with a mutchkin of milk at 
each diet." Before this, ale had been given 
at both diets. The **menu" for dinner 
was slightly more varied. Every day, 
except Fridays, the students had a third of 
a scone of oat bread Mid a mutchkin of ale, along 
with, on Sundays, aggs, potatoes, and 
bread and butter ; on . Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays, beef and broth ; and, on Thurs- 
days, *' boiled turnips, chopped with butter and 
milk." On Fridays, fresh fish was supplied, 
and, along with that, half a. scone of oatbread 
and a mutchkin and a half of ale. By the 
beginning of the following session, however, 
the indignation of the Senatus had some- 
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whftt abated, and, on the lat KoTember, 
1763» iih^ tMolyad that '*^the stadents at tha 
saoofid tahU be eenred in good oat bread 
withoat anj stint, and that, on the 'maagxe-' 
daya, the Oeoonomiet endeayour to introduee aa 
ma^ farie^ of Vegetable Diet as he cui/' 

Two nattera of importance demand noiioe 
between this period and the end of the oentnzy. 
The degree of M.D. had hitherto been given on 
the recommendation of doctors of note ; but, in 
1789, the Medioiner, Dr William Chalmers, set an 
examination paper to. a candidate for the degree. 
This appears to be the first degree paper in 
Medicine set in the college, and may be quoted : — 

*^ (1) What are the principal peculiarities in 
the stmctnre of the foetus, and are there any im- 
pedimenta to seeing or hearing at birth ? What 
aretheyl 

(2) In how far may Acrimony be considered 
aa existing in the system, and what are its 

effects? 

(3) In what proportion of our present diseases 
may Debility be supposed to take place, and 
how may it be effectuaUy obviated? 

(4) What are the advantages resnlting from 
the Brownonian doctrine V* 

Dr Chalmese endeavoured to revive Uie 
teaching of medicine in the university. At the 
beginning of session 1792-93, he made arrange-, 
ments for teaching anatomy and 'physiology. 
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The lectures were to be delivered weekly, and 
the fee was ftzed at a guinea. It was hoped that, 
in course of time, a mmeum might be equipped. 
The Senatus sanctioned Chalmers's proposals on 
the 24th November, 1792. But within three 
weeks the enexgetic professor of medidne died. 
After his premature removal, the scheme 
collapsed. His successor, Sir Alex. Bannerman, 
does not seem to have taught at alL 

In the course of the last decade of the 
century, the system of *' regenting " was 
€nally. abolished. On the Srd Mardi, 1792, 
one of the regents, Dr James Dunbar, 
moved *^ that a day be appointed for reviewing 
the present course of academicsl Question and 
for considering the expediency of fixing the 
Semi, Tertian, and Magistrand Glasses so that 
each of the Professors of Philosophy may have a 
Distinct Province assigned him' in the rei^ular 
plan of academical education.'' The sub- 
principal. Professor Thomas Gordon, and Mr 
Dunbar were appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the matter. 

No reference to the subject oocurs in the 
minutes till the 21st March, 1798, when the 
Senatus, "resuming the consideration of a 
motion made 3rd March, 1792, relative to the 
Mathematical and Philosophical courses of 
education in this University, ozdaixi that for the 
ensuing session the Sub-Principal shall teach the 
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SamiObai^lCrSoott'UieTertiaiivMid Dr Jack 
tihe Magisteiiid OliaiM, and leoomineiid to th«m 
to ooDOort among themaelTes ^o extent of the 
oonzse in tho Semi Class in partionlar/^ 
This was done during session 1798-99, and 
towards tiie dose of % on the 16th March, 
1799, the senatns considered that their experi- 
ment was satisfiMstoxy, and ^*did with the 
e xp re ss consent of the Sah-Prinoipal and three 
Regents finally determine that the Semi, Tertian, 
and Magistratid Glasses shall be fixed. The 
Sub-principal to teach the Semi Class, Mr Scott 
the Tertian, and Dr Jack the Magistrand 
daring their incumbencies." The Bajana 
were taught bj the professor of Greek, and 
received instructions in Latin from the 
humanist. The Semi subjects were lower mathe- 
matics and Greek ; the Tertian, higher mathe- 
matics and natural philosc^hy, except astron? 
omy ; and the Magistrand, astronomy and '' the 
abstract sciences." The name '* regent " con- 
tinued in use, however, after the professorial 
system was adopted ; but it disappeared at the 
^^union in 1860, as also did the title of Sub- 
Principal. 



CHAPTER XVn. 
Eikq's College fbox 1800 to 1880. 

Duriag the first quarter of the nineteenth 
oentury the energies of the Senatus were mainly 
employed in raising funds for the buildins of 
the west front of the college, and in extending 
the scope of the oarricnlnm. Kew rules were 
made for conferring the degree in Arts. Up to 
1800 the rules regarding bursars were 
much more strict than those which 
had reference to their fellow-students ; 
but, on the 7th November of that year, it was 
agreed *' that no student shall be entitled to tho 
degree of A.M. untQ he has completed the 
regular philosophical course of this uniyersity in 
the same manner as at present exacted of 
bursars, unless it shall appear to a committee of 
the society appointed for the purpose, that any 
particular branch of education contained in the 
aforesaid course has been previously acquired at 
some other university or respectable seminary." 
Seventeen years later, an important step was 
taken in the establishment of a class in 
Chemistry and Natural Htstoiy. Theteadiing 
of these subjects was assigned to the Humanist, 
the Rev. Patrick Forbes, who had just been 
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^^nted to ■ooeeed ihe wttQ-known WiUiam 
<^TM, of Fittenaeair, the aathor of the ** Enfty 
on the Right of Property in Luid.** The 
students attended the ohws in their seoond 
year. 

In 1817» a series of new regulations was 
adopted by the Senatus for the oonf erment of 
degrees in Medicine. Before this, such degrees 
had been given on the reoommendation of some 
physioian of eminenoe. On the 14th December, 
1801, it hftd been determiaed that a 
candidate for the degree of M.D. 
^'must oblidge himself that he is not 
uor will be ounoemed in the sale of. quack 
medicines of any description." The Senatus 
now required much more than guarantees of 
this nature. They demanded "an account of 
the classical, literary, and scientifical education 
of the candidate ; of the courses of lectures he 
has attended on the various branches of medical 
science ' . • • ; and of such public examina- 
tions he may have undergone." They^ also 
insisted on details as to practice, and on a 
candidate laying ''before the Senatus 
the annexed form of certificate filled up 
and signed by at least two respectable 
physicians, regular graduates in medicine, 
known either personally or by reputation to 
some of the members of the university.'* This 
increased interest in the daims of medicine 
found a fitting sequel in the following year, when 
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the onion of 1800 was, to some extent, antid- 
pated bj the joint action of the two nniTersities 
in laying the foundation of the Aberdeen 
Medical SohooL 

On the Uth April, 1818, '' the Principal (of 
King's College) laid befora the meeting a letter 
from the Principal and professors of Marischal 
College, signed by Dr Davidson, their derk, 
requesting a joint meeting of the members of 
both colleges to consider the propriety of 
establishing a medical school at Aberdeen under 
the united patronage. The Senatus, having 
taken the above ^communication under .con- 
sideration • • . agreed to the request, and 
authorised the Principal to concert with the 
Principal of Marischal College the. time and 
place of meeting." A Joint Committee was 
appointed, and its report was adopted by both 
, colleges. The articles of agreement are of 
sUfGicient' importance to justify quotation : — 

(1) The two universities to have equal power 
over the medical school. 

(2) Courses of lectures to be given during the 
winter session on the following subjects : — 
Anatomy, animal economy v surgery, practice of 
physic, theory of physic, materia medica, 
dinical medicine, and midwifery, and a course 
of lectures on botany during the summer. . 

(3) Lecturers to be appointed or confirmed 
before the ensuing session. 

(4) The nomination of lecturers to be alternate, 

p2 
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•ad tihe nominfttioiw of on* xadweamtf t(> be 
OQoAniiad l^ the otbcri 

^) The AbMdy enating ADukelwl OoO^ge 
leotoxen in ftnatomj, mng&rjf and nuiteim 
madin to bo oonfimed l^ King's GollogOt mmL 
that body to ha^e tha fat nomination of tha 
othar laotoxan. 

(6) The thaory and piaetioa of phyaiaa to be 
raaarred, ** in caaa the profaaaof of medicine at 
either college shoold at any time wiah to give 
oottnea of lectnrea." 

(7) The leotorers to give regolar oonnaa. 

(8) Appointments to be made witiiin six 
months. 

(9) Standing committees of both ooll^^ to 
co-operate in organising and managing the 
school. 

(10) An equal number of dassea to be tan^^t 
at each college ; the anatomy class to meet at 
Marischal as hitherto. 

It is qoite evident from these conditions that 
the moTement was due to Marischal GoUegey 
where medical sabjects were tanght, while 
nothing was being done at King's. The joint 
M edical School existed for over twenty yean, 
and, during that time, placed the teaching of 
medicine in the north on an entirely new foot- 
ing. The minutes of the Joint Committee hare 
d isappeared ; but we know something of how 
the plan worked. In 1825 the colleges agreed 
to recommendations made by the committee to 
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the eflTect that every atudent who applied lor 
the degree of M.D. ahould be tweaty-fiTe yean 
0f age, should posBees the degree of M.A,, 
■hould have attended clnaaee in anatomy^ 
surjBfery, chemistry, materia medioa, theory and 
practice of physic, and botany, and should have 
been examined on ^'different branches of 
medical science, on the Greek and Latin 
languages, and on such other branches as they 
shall see proper." The result of these strict 
regulations was that only four degrees in 
medicine were given by Bong's College, and 
twentyfive by Marischal College, between 18S6 
and 1889. 

The degrees of D.D., LLbD., and honorary 
ILA. received the attention of the Senatus in 
1819. On the dOth January, rules were 
• approved for the granting of all three. A 
candidate for the doctorate of divinity had *' to 
transmit a statement of his literary and theo- 
logical education, of the Church with which he 
holds communion, and of his works ; with 
certificates from two D.D.'s of the Churches 
either of England or Scotland bearing evidence 
to the truth of the statements in his 
memorial." Objection was taken by some of the 
Senatus to the Isst clause on the ground that it 
indicated a want of liberality. The enactments 
regarding LL.D. and honorary M.A. were 
similar. * * Every candidate to transmit a state- 
ment of his educsation and of his worics, with 
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otrttfioatM firom two IiL.D/8» bearing evidflUM 
to tho troth of die statements oontained in the 
memorial. " The fees for all three degrees had been . 
inereased on the 9th January. • At the same time, 
a- new role was miade with refemoe to ordinary 
gradnation in Arts. On the 30th January the 
Sonatas resolved that ** no student shidl be 
admitted to the degree of A.M. who has not 
giren regular attendance during four sessions, 
one in the Greek, one in the Mathematical and 
Chemical and Natural History Classes, one in 
the Natural Philosophy, and one in the Moral 
Philosophy Class, and who during these sessions 
has not regularly attended the Greek and 
Humanity Classes." To encourage the students, 
prizes were now given in the various 
classes. The decision as to prizes rested 
with the students themselves. Each student 
had a vote, and the prize-lista were, determined 
accordingly. The franchise was restarded 
as a great privilege. The Senatus occasionally 
deprived indolent or troublesome students of 
their suffrages. The only prize not awarded in 
accordance with this method was the Hutton 
Prize, founded in 1801. It was competed for 
by fourth year students, the subjects being 
prescribed 1^ the principal and the professors 
of Greek, mathematics, and moral philosophy. 

Between 1824 and 1827 an attempt was made 
to revive the teaching of law by the civiUst, 
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medicine by the mediciner, and divinity by the 
principal. In 1824 the Chancellor, Alexander, 
fourth Duke of Gk>xdon, who had succeeded 
James, Lord Deakford, in 1793, wrote sugges- 
ting that all the professorships should be 
rendered efficient. The Senatus considered iSke 
letter on the 9th March, 1825. The 
minute runs — " The Senatus have no hesitation 
in declaring it to be in their opinion 
the duty of the person holding the office of 
Principal in this college to delirer lectures to 
the students in divinity, of the civilist to 
lectore on civil law, and of the mediciner to 
lecture on medical science." They deemed it 
necessary merely to suggest the propriety of 
performing the duties attached to tiieir 
Chairs, and wrote to each of them on the ' 
subject. 

On the 14th October, Dr Alexander Dauney 
intimated that he was willing to teach 
after a reasonable period for preparation, plead- 
ing also his age — ^he was in his seventy-seventh 
year. Dr James Bannerman, the mediciner^ 
declined for the ensuing session, reserving the 
general question, but expressing the opinion 
that the students would not attend the King's 
College classes and give up the attractions of i^ 
Infirmary in Aberdeen. He added that he 
would be ready to commence lecturing *' as soon 
as may offer the most distant chance of benefit 
by lectures, either to mecUcal sdence or to 
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King's Collage." Th« Senatiis oonaidaed the 
delsj justifiable. 

ThePrindipel had spprovedoC the chanoellor'e 
propoasl, as fur SB it oonoerned the medidner 
and the oiviliat. Bat, when tiiia acgnment was 
extended to his own case, he did not see 
matters in quite the same light. He wrote to 
the chancellor, the rector, and the assessors 
(appointed by the Senatus for elective and 
certain other purposes) : — ''My Lords and 
gentlemen, — You have been told, and on the 
credit of a college meeting(9th March, 1825),had' 
reason to beliove that ' it is the duty of the 
person holding the office of principal in the 
college to deliver lectures to the ' students in 
divinity.' I pledge myself to prove to you on 
the contrary from the plain and unequivocal 
words of the college charter, and from the 
invariable practice of this and every other uni- 
▼ersity, that the principal is officially exempted 
from every duty of the kind." This contention he 
supported by quotations from the charters 
of Elphinstone and Dunbar. He held 
that these documents looked upon the Princi- 
pal's teaching as *' not a duty but a privilege," 
and that *' fears were entertained of men under- 
taking not too little duty, but too much." He 
complained that his income was only about 
£210 and his expenditure never less than £600, 
and offered to teach Church History if he 
received an additional yeaiiy sum of. £900. 
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Tbk letter wm) ainawered in a lengthy doeo* 
ment, and a oommittee m^A appointed to inveati- 
gate. 

On January 2l8t, 1826, this oommittee 
vecommended that the Principal should leetan 
three hours a week on church historj, tiie 
dvilitit once a week for the coming seeaiou, Mid 
more frequently afterwards, and the medifliiier 
on the theory of medicine, the details to be 
arranged by himself. 

These recommendations were never carried 
out. Principal Jack paid no heed to the com* 
mittee's report, and never lectured at all. The 
story goes that he claimed that, if by ^la 
charter he was compelled to teach, h» was 
also, by the charter, permitted to 
choose an hour, and, accordingly, named an 
hour which would interfere with the work4>f his 
colleagues, and thus escaped the distasteful dutjr. 
On October 6th, Banuerman wrote that the 
state of his health prevented him from teaching, 
and on October 11th, refused to recommend a 
substitute. Dauney agreed to teach, and 
actually delivered eight or nine introductory 
lectures during the months of January, 
February, and March, 1827. He then discon- 
tinued lecturing, on the ground of ill-health. 

In 1826, a Parliamentary Commission was 

^ appointed to visit die Scottbh universities. On 

the 7th October, 1831, the Bouse of Commons 
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otdarad the wpoKh to be printecL The 
■tetemmit regarding Einfifs College opens with 
» dflseriptioQ of its mode of goTemment— bf 
fy rector, and sonatas. The foor 
of the reetor, who represented 
the four Wsitors of Dunbar's charter, 
wece» like the chancellor and the rector, 
elected bj the Senatus Academious. '^The 
Rector and his Assessors," says the 
oommission, ^'eonstitnte a Court, and ha^e 
freqoently exercised control over the. Univer- 
sitjr. 'Iliey form also a Court of Appeal, to 
which sentences of the Senatus may be sub- 
mitted, and their sentence may be further re- 
▼iewed by the Chancellor." The curriculum, 
as given in a return made by the Senatus to 
tiie commission, was as follows :^" The r^^ular 
Course oi Study at said College comprises a 
period of four sessions, during which the 
following order of attendance is prescribed to 
all Bursars : — 

Daring Session 1st— Attendance is required in 

the First Greek ^d First Humanity 

Classes. 
Session 2nd— On the Mathematical, Chemistry, 

and Natural History, Second Greek, and 

Second Humanity Classes. 
Session 3rd— <>n the Natuitd Philosophy, 

Second Greek, and Second Humanity 

Classes. 
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Session 4th — On the Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, Second Greek, and Second 
Hamanity Classes. > 
To stadents not holding Bursaries, the 
order of attendance on the above 
classes is optional ; although that now speci- 
fied is observed, with very few exceptions." 
In the junior Latin class Horace was read, 
'* the principal thing kept in view " being 
prosody. The senior class read Cicero, 
Suetonius, Tacitus, Juvenal, Lucretius, and 
lAioan, and studied grammar and chronology. 
The prof aseor of Greek b^an at the alphabet, 
using Moore's Grammar and Dalzell's Collec- 
tanea Minora, and reading a book of Homer in 
tiie junior dass. In the senior class Dalzell's 
Collectanea Majora was the text-book, and 
Xenophon, Herodotus, Thucydides, and the 
poets were read. The Humanist, as professor 
of chemistry, taught chemistry, mineralogy, and 
geology ; the Professor of mathematics, arith- 
metie, algebra, geometry, plane trijsonometry, 
and mensuration ; and the Professor of natural 
philosophy lectured upon " General Physics, 
Djmamics, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneu- 
matics, Acoustics, Optics, Electricity, 
Magnetism, and Astronomy (Galvanism bung 
treated by the Professor of Chemistry.) " 

The work of the moral philosophy class was 
thus described:— *' After some introductory 
lectures upon the nature of the subjects to be 
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tnfttad, upon the philoaophy of Baoon m 
•pplied to the aoienoe of mind, and upon the 
diflkolties to be enooontered in the proaecofcion 
ef mental aoience, the Profaeaor adFerts to the 
inteHeotoal, aotiTe^ and moxal poweia ; to the 
dootrinea of Nataral Theology and the Immor- 
tality of the Sool ; to the difbrent olaaaes of 
dutiea, and to jnxispnidenoe ; deliTering doring 
the laat month in the afternoons ten to twelve 
leotores on Political Economy, a short course of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres having been 
previously given." 

Graduation was not, in those days, a very 
difficult matter. Students underw0nt '* a 
particular examination by the Professor of 
Natural Philosophy" upon mathematics and 
natural philosophy. *' There is no instance," 
say the Commissioners, " of any one being re* 
jeoted or prevented from taking the Degree in 
consequence of this examination." 

In their report the Commission recognise 
'* the diligence and fidelity by which the 
di£Eerent Professors are 'in general distin- 
guished," and make several suggestions for im- 
proving the curriculum. The most important 
of these will be afterwards referred to ; it deals 
with the union of the two colleges. The Com- 
missionets wish longer time to be devoted to 
the teaching of the junior Latin clasa — 
two hoars a day instead of two 
hours a week. They doubted the necessity 
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of att«nd«noe for these eeenoiit upon the 
senior Latin class* As to the junior Greek 
olasB they considered that ''it would be 
of vast importance for exalting the standard of 
Ghreoian Literitore in Scotland that this class 
should start from a much more advanced point" 
In connection with moral philosophy, they 
remarked that ''Rhetoric and the more 
Elementary Logic should be assigned to a 
separate Professor, and the subjects are 
so important that . . a new endowment 
would be requisite." The method of giving 
prizes was condemned, although some of 
the professors had given evidence in its favour. 
Lastly, the commissioners said, *' It is further 
necessary that a different system should be 
adopted in regard to the mode of conferring 
Degrees in Arts. ... While the Degree 
should be given with the honours to those who 
are eminently distinguished, it should, however 
painful the effort, be withheld from such as 
cannot answer the questions put to them, or 
perform extemporaneously the exercise pre- 
scribed." 
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Tbb Cu»«oia Ymamb or Uhitirsitt astd 

KlHO'll COCLIOB* 

The soggesdoiis embodied in the oom- 
minioiien' report were gradually carried into 
effect bj the Senatoa. In 1833, the old method 
of assigning the prizes was abandoned and 
examinations were snbstitated. Some other 
changes were also made. The senatos minnte of 
3rd Norember, 1834, gires the minimnm 
required for graduation examinations, which 
had been recommended in the report :— 

^' Latin. —Horace, Odes, two books; Vligil, 

Sneid, two first books ; Cicero,- Tusoulan 

Questions, first book. 
Greek. — ^Xenophon, Anabasis, first book ; New 

Testament, two gospels; Homer, two books. 
Mathematics. — Euclid, first six books ; Plane 

Trigonometry. In Algebra, Simple and 

Quadratic Equations. 
Chemistry. — Leading doctrines of Chemistry 

and Geology, as taught in the class. 
Natural Philosophy.— Leading doctrines of 

Natural Philosophy, as taught in the class, 

or Playf air's Outlines. 
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Moral Philoaopby. — Leadiog doefcrines of Moral 
Philoflopby m taught in the ekas, or 
• Stewart's Oatlinea." 

One third of the marks obtained a pass. A 
Atndent who obtained more than a third in the 
majority of the subjects had a clause added to 
his diploma, and one who did so in all the 
examinations graduated ** with highest distinc- 
tion." 

In 1836, the Economus received notice to quit 
the college. We do not know precisely when the 
students ceased to reside within the walls. There 
had always been a temptation to live in the 
greater freedom of the town,and a private letter 
of Thomas Beid, dated September 4th, 1766, 
speaks of a time when '* the students were 
scattered over the town in private quarters, and 
might di^KMC of themselves as they pleased, 
but at school houn." The regulations of 
1763, however, had, as we have seen, made 
residence compulsoxy, and it continued to be so 
till about the end of the century. But, by 
1805, the rule of Reid's time had fallen into 
partial neglect, for, on the 13th March of that 
year, the Senatus '* resolved that no indulgence 
as to attendance be allowed to students that 
may live in the New Town." A return made by 
the Senatus to the Commission of 1326 shows 
that no students lived in the college at that 
date, and the resolution regarding the Boono- 
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. M^MfB that'' for MfvnljwnpMb there has 
bMtt na dmnuid ibr a pablibk table.** The 
afaaodonmMit of the old oostom seeoui to have 
beaft a gmdnal proocM, and to haVe taken place 
^amag the fint quarter of the nineteenth 
eentofy. The rertraint of collegiate reaideaoe 
had heoome.exeeeding^y irksome. Thomas Bad, 
in the letter already qooted, saja that the 
stodents '* are seen nine or ten times throoghout 
the day statedly by me or other of the masters, 
at pnblick prayers, school hours, meals, and in 
their rooms, besides occasional risits." One 
cannot be surprised that this supervision was 
not acceptable to the students. The same letter 
ftenishes some information regarding the 
students' rooms :— '* The rent of the room is 
from seren to twenty shillings in the session. 
Tlieveisno furniture in their rooms but bed- 
stead, table, chimney, grate, and fender. The 
rest. Til., feather bed, bedclothes, chairs, tongs, 
and bed-hangings, if they choose any, they must 
buy or hire for the session. . . . They pro- 
Tide fire and candle and washing to theimaelTeo.^ 
The office of Economist, it may be added, had 
been, for many years, held by a woman. 

The Senatua, on the 29th April, 1898, warned 
Bannerman, the medidner, that if he did not 
teaoh or appoint a substitute, a lecturer would 
U appointed and paid out of the emolnmanta of 
theehair. The P r of ew o r of Medicine declined to 
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comply with the request of hie oolleagaee, but 
their threat went no further. Three yeere efter- 
wards came the end of the jomt Medical 
School. The minate of the King's College 
SenatuB of 11th April, 1839, records that since 
'* Marischal College is laying aside the rales " 
for the conferment of M.D. degree, and other- 
wise infringing the agreement, ** the Senatus of 
the University and Kind's College unanimonsiy 
resolve that iJl connection with the Marischal 
College in reference to the Medical School shall 
cease from and after the dose of the preeent 
session during the present month ; and that 
. arxangements be made, with all convenient 
speed, for re-oiganising a' Medical School 
exclusively in connection with this University." 
This resolution was communicated to Marischal 
College, whose Senatus raised no objection. 

Bannerman had died in 1838, and, on the 
19th February, 1839, William Gregory had 
been appointed to the vacant office, so that now 
the King's College Medical School was not 
Hampered by an inactive professor of medicine. 
William Qregoxy was a grandson of the John 
Gregoxy who was medidner at Bang's College 
from 1755 to 1764. He was bom and educated 
at iidinbuxghi where his father was then pro- 
fessor of medidne. After teaching at Glasgow . 
and at Dublin, he recdved the appdntment at 
Aberdeen, where he remained till 1844. In that 
year he was elected professor of chemistry in 
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fib died in 1860. OnfoiT did 
valoftbfo WMk ia Um d«pMta«nt of chwmwl 
cwaMdu Ssbaife-kiiawii wiiliii«iaro *«Oiit- 
]iiM»o£GhMnrtnr''aiid the *' Haadboola " of 

While St AberdMD, WDIiHtt On^oEy p«- 
IcnBadhiidiitiM with Mid. Thedmte of his 
^ipoiiiftmflot elnMMfc coincided, as we 
bsFe wmrni, with the sbolition of the 
Joint Medicsl School^ snd it was chiefly 
to him thst theKing'sOoIlege aathonties looked 
for sid in their new enterprise. On May 7th, 
1839y a Medioal Committee was appointed. It 
•consisted of Professon Hugh Macphenon, 
Tullochy and Fleming, with Gregory as convener. 
The list of medical claimwi, as advertised in the 
'' Aberdeen Joonud " of 23rd October, 1839, 
comprises Materia Medica (taoght by Gregoiy), 
Institntes of Medidne, Botany, Chemistry, 
Surgery, Midwifery, Anatomy, and Medical 
Jarisprodence. A honse wss parchased in 
Kingaland Place, Broadford, Aberdeen, and 
, fitted up as amedicalschooL The school attracted 
a fair amount of students, and, in 1848 an 
Attempt ¥ras made, but without success, to induce 
Government to found a number of new chairs. 
When Gregory left in 1844 his successor, Dr 
Andrew Fyfe, was elected as a professor 
of chemistry, and continued to teach chemistry 
till the union. 
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The oommiflrion of 1826 had lagaestod some 
changes in the teaching of Latin. The com- 
miasionen oonaideTed that the time of teaching 
in the junior class, two hoars a week, shoold be 
increased, and that attendance npon the senior 
class should be reqaired for only one session, 
instead of three. The latter daose applied also 
to Greek. On October 5th, 1882, the 
Humanist, Patrick Forbes, had given notice of 
a motion that the junior humanity class should 
meet oftener than twice a week. There iihe 
matter rested till 1840, when Principal Jack, 
on June 6th, re-opened the question. On 
October 5th, it was arranged that the Humanist 
should meet his first class fiire days a week» for 
an hour and a quMter every day, Seren years 
psssed before effect was given to the other 
recommendation of the commissidn. After a 
long discussion it was at last agre e d 
that the senior C^reek class should be 
attended by second year students, and the 
senior Latin class during one of the three last 
sessions. An optional third class in Qreek was 
at the same time announced. 

In 1854, a final effort was made to conjoin 
tesiihing in diviniiy with the functions of the 
principal. Dr Jack died on the 9th February, 
1854. The Senatus did not immediately ^pto- 
oeed to an election, but named a committee to 
report on the duties of the oflSoe. It was 
decided that the principal should *' be required 

q2 
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i of Difiiiilj 9B any bs 
tbjUM SaBafeaa." TIm 
ItotfaaxMoliitiaa of Seuta% 
OQ Um Iflfe OotolMr, 1866^ H^ponted, m 
, Um B«r. Fitar Gofin OMfnplwilT, wbb 
^ tii6 ptvoadii^ 7^"* ptafoMOir 
of Gfeak. A eonditioii attadwd to the i^qpoint- 
hm Awdd dA?er thoolosieia 
It was anai^ped thafe Principal 
OunpbttQ aiioaid teadi Choidi biatoiy* 
but the Synod of Aberdeoa caiaed aoma fonnal 
objartiona, and* with the aaaotion of the 
ehanoeDory die leetuna were def ened. On the 
14th November^ 18G7» cooaideEation of the 
qnaation waB» meanwhile, aoapended, in Tiew of 
the approaching onion with Mariachal College. 

13ie power of eleeting the rector waa ipTen to 
the gradiiatea in 186d. By the original chaiteca, 
that official waa elected by the ProeuraixNVi 
IMwnum^ who raproeented the atadenta^ either 
alone or in conjunction with the other membera 
of * the umreraity. The atndenta in time loat 
their righta, and, in 1703, it waa decided that 
** in all time coming the annual election of a 
rector shaQ proceed without Froewratora 
JfaHfmum choeen to join in the said election." 
The electors were, thenceforward, aaaeaaora 
appointed by the Senatus. In 1801, Profeaaor 
Ogilvie protested that recent elections were not 
TaM, and "that therefore the present 
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mode of eleotion ought to be anoalled, and 
that -the genuine oonstitntion of the 
nniTeieity, to which alone the proTiaioBe 
of the foundation charter of King*8 College refer* 
or can be applied* ought to be restored." 
Qgilvie insiated that rectors ohoaen in accord- 
ance with the current mode could not rightly 
possess '* essential powers and privileges which 
Bishop Elphinston meant to entrust only to a 
constitutional rector chosen l^ the whole body 
of the Supposid, as in Paris." This was an i 
tion of the students' right to a Fote, but it ] 
apparently unheeded. In 1834, the stadents 
themselTcs made an attempt to assert their 
right. They asked permission from the Senatns 
to consult the charter and other documents, for 
the purpoee of showing that they were ^^ntitled 
to certain rights and pririleges, such as the 
power of electiag the LordBector/' The Senatns, 
on the 25th March, partially grsnted their 
request, and appointed two of the professors to 
decide what records should be exhibited. The 
students, however, stopped at this point. 

On the other hand, in 1856, the graduates 
daimed the right of voting. The Oommission 
of 1826 had proposed to give both graduates 
and students a vote, but their suggestions were 
not enforced by Parliament. A conferenoe of 
fieaatns and ' graduates took plsoe on the 6ftfa 
April, 1856, and it was agreed that ^*the Loid 
Beptor • . .. should be chosen by 4km 
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lolAiU of ihm UniTeni^ (oot hoidinf 
hoBocsiy dflgre«X and tfasfc the S«iiiito» 
■ImwiH eooim U» etoolioa ao made*' (**Ofltow 
•ad GndiiiitM of King's College" p. 81). The 
flwt electiott under the new sjvteai wa» held on 
the IMi Ootober« 186e» when the Earl of 
niemerewaachoaen. Lord SUesmere died on 
the 18th Febmaiy f ollowing, and a second eleo- 
tion was thnsneosssiuted. John Inglis, after- 
waids Loid President of the Court of Session, 
and Chancellor of the UniTsrsity of Edinburgh, 
was the successful candidate. He was the last 
Bsetor of University and King's College. The 
▼oting on the first of these two occasions was 
by nations, but not on the second. 

It remains to give an account of some new 
endowments* given to the college nnce 
the donation made by Queen Anne, 
in 1713. A laTge number of gifts 
were made within this period, but only a few of 
them deserve special mention. Some valuable 
bursaries were left by Sir Alexander Falconer 
of Glen Farquhar in 171G, by Dr James Fraser 
of Chelsea in 1730, and by Dr Alexander Moir 
of St Croix in 1783. The Murray Sunday 
Lectures were founded in 1793. Dr Alexander 
Murray, of Philadelphia, who had been 
educated at King's CoUege, and was a cousin of 
Principal Chalmers, left his property to the 
Senatus " for the encouragement in the first 
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place of a clergyman to preach a ooarse of 
lectures in their college chnreh on Sunday 
mornings in the time of their winter sessions, 
on such subjects as they think fittest to tincture 
their studfsnts with just and liberal notions of 
pure undefiled religion and virtue, without 
-descending to party distinctionsand controversy.** 
In Murray's own cellege days, the students had 
marched in a body to St Machar's OathedrsI^ 
where a gallexy' was reserved for their 
use, and so the testator adds— *' This 
donation is also intended to remove in some 
measure the uncommon grievance and indecorum 
of their processions to their parish church in i^ 
inclement and dangerous season." The money 
became legally available on the death of Mm 
Murray in liBll, but some delays were 
experienced in obtaining it, owing to difBlculties 
with the United States. The G^eneral Assembly 
of 1821 sanctioned the arrangement, on con- 
dition that the lecturers should be licentiates of 
the Established Church, and the College Chapel 
was renovated and fitted for the reception of 
the students. It wad at this time that Bishop 
Stewart's pulpit was given to the college by the 
authorities of the Cathedral, the College, in 
return, giving up the gallery in the CathedraL 

In 1801, the valuable Button foundation was 

.left by George Button, of Deptford ; and in 

1809, the Stuart bursaries were bequeathed by 

the Rev. James Stuart of South Carolina. In 
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181ft, the liurtl* Laotorw on '^Pxmcdcal 
Rtliginn *' were founded ; and in 1838« John 
Simpson, of Woioester, leffc fands for the 
inetitation of six biunaries, end of prizes of £00 
seoh, lor exosHenoe in Greek and in mathe- 



' 'We have new told the story of King's College 
op to the dete of the onion of the UniTexsities 
of Aberdeen. The oommissioners appointed l^ 
the Universities (Scotland) Act of 1868 united 
t^e two institutions under the title of the 
University of Aberdeen. From and after the 
15th September, 1860, the University and 
King's College ceased to exist as a separate 
corporation* 
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CHAPTER XDL 
Tbb Golliok BtnLDorofl ix Old 



There's an old oniveraity town 
Between tb« Don and the Dee, 

Looking over the grey land-danee. 
Looking ont on the oold North Sml 

But, though it looks ont on the cold North 
Sea, the quaint old town nestles pleasantly 
Among green trees in the sweet summer time. 
As you walk through its kaly streets then, 
'' Heaven's breath smells wooingly." There is 
« restful repose upon everything. And over 
all into the clear air rise the twin towers of 8t 
Kacharand the picturesque orown of King's, 
with its impressive memories of the past. 
Thackeray, in a letter to Lady Jane Ogilvy, 
wrote of it thus : — " I had a delightful tour in 
the north, was charmed with Inverness, and fell 
in love with Old Aberdeen, an elderly, decayed, 
mouldering old beauty, who lives quietly on the 
seashore near her grand new granite sister of a 
city. 

Nature and art . have combined to sender 
King's College one of those buildings that onoe 
eeen are never forgotten. Four hundred years 
have given it *'that golden stain of time" 
wherein, according to Mr Boskin, ^weareto 
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UnA lor the i«J light ftnd ooloor and predoos* 
iMH of uohiteeture/' As a great pablio insti- 
tatkm, it has helpe4 in no raiall degree to .make 
the hSatory of our ooimttjr what it ifl* Toiaany, 
it ia rendered aaered l^the asaociatioiis that 
efaieterxottiid aa Ahna Mater. Her sons **take 
pleasore in her stones^ and favoar the dost 
thereof." Bat, apart from these oon- 
aiderationsv the time-honoured baildings of 
King's College have of themselves a claim upon 
oor attention. Their story is an interesting 
ooe» Men so widely different as Bishop Elphin- 
stone and General Monk have helped to rear 
them. Here we find some memorial of a bishop, 
and there we come upon the track of a presby- 
ter. Different portions belong to f oar different 
oentnries. . 

On the north side of the quadranfl^e stands 
the chapel with its crown tower. Alongside 
of the west door of the cfaapel, fronting 
the exterior, is the following inscrip- 
tion : — 9rr arrenCssfmsm tlltt8tr(sstmitiir tt 
tnhittinBimum 3. IF. tt* quarto neius fS)nriIts 
smio mHUnimo $t qQiTcgmtes(mo tot fnsCgnr 
tolUgiam latomi fnteprmnt eOilUsre. This 
portion of the building was, therefore, begun 
in April, 1500. Externally, its most strik- 
ing feature is the crown. We do not know 
by whom it was originally built. Possibly 
its designer was one of the family of 
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Fnuicbe, throe generations of whom were 
connected with urchiteetiire in HooUancL 
There ere two other «noient crowned towers in 
Great Britain— one in Newcastle and the other 
in Edinburgh. A fourth, now destroyed, stood 
in Linlithgow. But the crown at King's College 
has generally been awarded the palm for majestic 
beauly. A eeventeenth century chronicler 
speaks of it as **a most curious and statlie 
work of heuin and corned stones, representing 
to the view of all beholders a brave portrait 
of the royall diademe." Billings, , writing 
in 1852, says :—*< The lantern of crossed rib 
arches springing from « tower, which the 
northern architects seem to have derived from 
edifices in the style and character of the tower 
of Antwerp Cathedral, is here exhibited in more 
marked and stem simplicity than either at 
Newcastie or Edinbuigh, where the specimens 
partake more of the spiral character. The 
royal crown perched on the meeting keystones 
adjusts an imitation of reality with great 
felicity to the tone of Gk>thic archi- 
tecture." The crown is not, however, exactly 
as it was in the days of Bishop 
Slphinstone. A violent gale blew it down on 
the 7th February, 1633. ** This goodlie orna- 
ment," says Spalding, *' haveing stood since the 
dayes of tiiat glorious Eling, James lY., was by 
ane extraordinar tempest of stormie wind 
blowne down ; quherby both the roofes of 
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tjmhmt and iMd, uid otb«r adjafOMit workes, 
WW Iiitifallie«niidli6d.'^ The mMoa or bmldflr 
at its toooDd €oiufcra^o& mm Geoige Thomaon, 
whose Heme is oerred apon the keyetoae on the 
weet aide of the greet «ndL of the crown. It 
waa **re*edefeit and Inggit n^ little in^ 
ferior to the fink" Ch>rdon« in his ** Descnp^ 
tton ol Aberdeen4" telle oa that tiie rebttildiog 
of it waa owing to the efforts of Bishop Patrick 
Forbea» and to the mediciner of the time, 0r 
William Gordon, whose portrait, by Jamesone, 
is still in the college. 

The graoef nl spire in the centre of the chapel 
roof is associated with the name of King Charlea 
L, whose cipher may be seen upon it. It 
is marked in Gordon's map of Aber* 
deen, which waa prepared about 1662. 
We have evidence that it required repair in 
1638 ; and, altogether, the probability is that it 
18 of the same date aa the chapeL The reference 
to Charlea would aeem to indicate merely 
that some alterationa were made in his time. 
Wb name af^fMars also in the lead of the roof, 
which we know to be- older than the seven- 
teenth century. There was originally a small 
tower also at the east end of the chapel, and 
tracea of a staircase may still be seen upon the 
walL 

The weat and north sides of the chap^ have, 
anffered little, if any, change, save from time and 
weather. The wert window has been pre- 
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saxred. It is a window of four lights, with rich 
casped txaoexy, mre in Scotland. The centre 
nmllion bisects the arch, ranning straight up to 
the top, and producing an unusual effect. 
Traces of time are more evident on the east 
and south sides of the oh4pel. The east window 
over the high altar has disappeared. The visit- 
ation in Principal David Bait's time ordered 
*' that the east window of the said kirk sould be 
takin doune within sex f uittis to the soil, sad 
fullit with glass." We possess no proof that this 
was carried out, and, in 1668, a building called 
the '* Timber Muses " was built against the east 
end, shutting up the window. The chapel 
terminates in a triangular apse, with N.E. and 
S.E. windows. The former of these, according 
toOrem, was dosed in 1715. It was re-opened in 
1823. 

Bishop Stewart built out from the south 
sideofUie chapel a library and jewel-house, 
which projected into the Quadrangle. It had 
become decayed by the eighteenth century, and 
was replaced in 1725 by a building erected out 
of the funds supplied by Dr Fraser. This 
second library was destroyed by fire somewhere 
about the year 1773. Strangely enoi^h, 
neither in the aenatus minutes Bor in the 
^* Aberdeen Journal " of the period do 
we find any reference to the disaster. 
Much of our knowledge of the 'event 
is derived from some nooHeotioni ^ 
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Ptofaaor JS^anmn yUaphnmm, given in his 
^'KotM mi the CluipeU Crown, and other 
AnoiMit BoildingB of King's College* Aber- 
deen," poMiehed in 1890. After the destmo- 
tion of Dr Faeer's library, the south side of the 
ohapel was encased in granite, a striking 
oontrast to the freestone of the ancient building. 
Yarions coate of arms were, at the same time, 
transferred from other portions of the college, 
and built into this granite covering. 

The interior of the chapel has been sub- 
jected to various processes of destruction and 
restoration. It was magnificently equipped 
by Bishop SIphinstone. An inventory of 1542 
shows that it was rich in things requisite for the 
emate ritual <^ the Roman Catholic Church. 
But the most notable of its furnishings was the 
oak screen, the delicate carving of which has 
been universally admired. It still re* 
wMi^itiM^ having escaped the storms of 
Reformation and Covenant. Within the 
chapel are the pulpits of Biihops 
William Stewart and Patrick Forbes. The 
blsck marble tombstone of the founder, robbed 
of the effigy which adorned it, ** upheld by 
thretteine statues of braase," stands immedi- 
ately below the chancel steps. On the tomb- 
stone, it was for long customary to liLy the 
bodies of dead prof essorsduring thenigbt preced- 
ing their interment. The chapel suffered little at 
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the Reformation, but much dnrinff the tronUes 
of the seventeenth oentoiy. In 1640, the 
General Assembly, which met at Aberdeen, 
ordered a representation of the Virgin on the 
organ case to be remoyed. They described it as 
** a pourtraicte of some woman, nobody could tell 
who," and considered that it was *' a thing Tery 
intoUerable in the church of a College." Two 
years later. Principal Guild, says Gordon in his 
*' Scots A&irs," '' causit tak doune the or|;an 
case quhilk wes of fyne waaesqot, and had 
stand within the kirk since the Reformation." 

The nis ve or ante-chapel has a separate history, 
it was used for services by Principal Guild, but 
only for a short time. When the libxaxy was 
destroyed by fire, the books were placed in 
the ante-chapel, which was fitted up to receive 
them. Some astounding proposals were made 
at this date. An architect's plan is in ezistenoe 
showing a porter's lodge built on the south side 
of the crown tower, to match the west end of 
the chapel. The absolute disregard of asthetic 
considerations which prevailed may be seen 
from a senatus minute of 6th May, 1773. The 
whole discussion about the buildings arose from 
the necessity of adapting the ante-chapel 
to its use as a library. Two proposals were 
made. The first of these suggested the divinon 
of the ante-chapel into two storeys, by placing 
a floor on the level of the west window. The 
lower portion was to contain three olasnooms. 
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•ad the appw tiM libriiy : *^tii» aohools to be 
bghtod from the North, and the wmDa 
muet be slapped for three windows and for 
e. door to the Sooth.** There wee to be 
**iio aooeM .to the Libmj'bat by an oater 
■tear in the College Court.* The second plan, 
which was ultimately adopted as the less 
expensive, contemplated the oonversion of the 
■ate-chapel into a library, with a gaEeiy 
ronning round the walL It was decided that 
**two Tents . . . carried ap in the two 
comers'' with ** chimney tops to terminate in 
something like the eminences presently on the 
side walls '" would '* look better than one vent 
carried up in. the middle of the partition . . . 
which must terminate in a chimney head in the 
Koofhard by the spire." It was only on the 
grounct of economy that the porter's lodge was 
not built,, and the ante-chapel rendered hideous 
by doors and windows* Poverty for once was 
1^ great mercy, averting a terrible mutilation of 
the ancient building. The east end« how- 
ever*, was fitted with benches about 1824, when 
the Murray lectures began. When the present 
library was built, the books were removed 
and the chapel was restored in 1870. There was 
a further restoration in 1892. 

On the east side of the quadrangle, stood, in 
Elphinstone's time, the '' Great Hall," with 
the Public School underneath. It was re- 
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mo^ed in 1860. Extending baokwurd from the 
baU was the ** economy " or kitchen, occupying 
the aite of the present lihraxy. In the 
north-east comer of the quadrangle, there 
stands a square tower, which has come to be 
known as Cromwell's Tower. It was built about 
1658. We possess the ^^namesgf those benefactors 
ofthe King's OoUege and Universitie of.Aber- 
deue who bestowed twentie poundes Scottish 
money, or above, toward the raiseing of the 
new building, reared up at the north-east 
comer of the said college, undertaken by the 
present incumbents, Januarie second day, and 
founded Aprile seventh day, in the ycare 1658.'^ 
From the list we see that Principal Bow, 
the professors, . the graduates, and the 
students subscribed liberally to the 
fund, as did also the ministers of most of the 
surrounding paxishes. Even the sacxist, John 
Ross, gave twenty-two pounds Soots. The 
university authorities were assisted by some of 
themilitai^officersthen in Scotland. Cromwell's 
Scottish lieutenant, General Monk, contributed 
** one hundredth and twentie pounds Scottis." 
Monk's secretary, William Clark, Major John 
HOI, Major Garden of Troup, Colonel Fitch, 
and Captain Lawrie, were among the soldiers 
who fallowed the example of *'The Lord 
General George Monoke." Among other notable 
donors were Lord Lome and Lord Elphinstone. 
The building was not finished at ihe Beaton^. 
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Hk&a. and Hie Kpiioopiaian otegf hdped to 
mmpltU Uie wotk btgon hj tli«ir oppomnta. 

Tie ■oatb «de of die qnadrangie ww, 
ev we hsre seeB, ereoted by Bishop ' 
Duabftr. It ooonated of donnitorioB, snd 
tormiiuitod at etoh end iik a roand tower. The 
BMt Tower.ui sttlletaQding, and is known ae the 
Itj Tower. Dunbar's baildings wereiephoed 
bj those of Br James Fraser, erected about 
1726. These dormitories were also demoliahed 
in I860. A unique feature of the quadrangle 
was the Piana; which ran along the south side, 
in front of Dr Fraser's buildings, and gave some- 
thing of a cloistered appearance to the plaoe. 

In 1824-6, the west front of the college was 
erected at a cost of £7000, of which £2000 had 
'been given from the Privy- Purse. It was 
designed by Archibald Simpson, a well-known 
Abradeen architect. 6ut the buflding undoubt- 
edly interferes with the effect of the south butt- 
resses of the crown tower, and, thou^ the 
work of a dever artist, fiuls to harmonise 
with the Gothic of Elphinstone's OhapeL It 
contains at the present time the Senatus Room 
and the Arohnological Museum. 

When the students ceased to liye within the 
college, the ground floor of Dr Fraser's buildings 
was converted into classrooms. At this point 
we may appropriately introduce, from the 
. recollection of Principal Sir William D. 
-Geddes, a statement of the arrangement of 
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die bUaRooms at King's Oollei^e for some time 
before the onioii. Aboat 1840^ tbe mathe^ 
matioal ckssroom whb mtuated in the first floor of 
the square tower, the divinity in the second, and 
the natural philosophy in the third and highest. 
Greek was tanght in a room at the east end of 
the Fraser building, the door opening from the 
piazza. Two other olassrobms opened from the 
piazza — the moral philosophy from the middle, 
and the chemisury from the west end. The 
moral philosophy room served also for 
humanity, and Hebrew was oocasionally taught 
in it. The chemistxy room was situated in the 
new west front. Afterwards, on the death of 
Professor Meams, the divinity room was 
assigned to the professor of humanity, and 
Professor Bobert Macpherson, Dr Meams's 
suooesBor, taught in the ohapeL 

The rest of the south block, built by Dr 
Fraser, was unoocupied, except that one of the 
regents had a manse in the west portion, and 
the professor of Hebrew had rooms in the upper 
floor. The east attic was known as theLobby, and 
used as a place for dancing. A Ohristmas dance 
was for years a recognised institution. A 
number of the rooms stood quite empty. 
' At the union, when these buildings were 
destroyed to give place to the present south side, 
special temporary arrangements were made. 
The old hall, on the first floor, became the 
Humanity dassroom, and the old public school. 
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on the \mmafmh floor, the Greek. The litter 
wMftbotieedforBiigliah. Thenew Logic oluB was 
eeoominodeted in the iraflMit hmnenity room in 
tiie tower, end there the fizBtinoombent of the . 
eheir, Prolteior Bein, deHverBd his intro- 
dootorj leetnre. OhemistKy was now tanght in 
Marisehal College, andthos a dassroom was left 
free for moial philoeophy. 

Additions were made to King's College in 
IMOand 1870. After the onion, a set of class- 
rooms (Greek, Humanity, Mathematical, and 
Logic) were boilt on the sonth side of the 
qnadrangle, and the Natural Philosophy and 
two Divinity ones on the east. In 
1870, the present spaeions library was 
erected. It was com|4eted fifteen years later 
by the Meltin transept, in which is a stained 
glass window in memory of Dr James Melvin— 
the fiumoos . rector of the Aberdeen Grammar 
School. One of the two Divinity classrooms 
was, in 1884, converted into a students' reading 
room in connection with the library. 

Of the internal fittings, in the olden time, 
we know something from the Register of 1642. 
It speaks of five great bells in the crown 
tower, called Trinitas, Maria, Michael, Gabriel, 
and Raphael, of five small bells with iron 
hammers for striking the hours, and of two 
bells for daily use. The inscriptions on the five 
large bells are given by Orem. They were :— 
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TrinitM— "TrinitAte Mora fiat hMO oampana 



n 



liaria^" Protegv, pnoor, pta, qoot oontobo, Sanota 

Maria." 
Miobael— '*En aDoiuioio Tabii nomm gaiidiiiiii» 

quod erit omni pqpnlo." 
Qabriel->*'Vooor Gabnel ; Canfeate Domiao <iantiflmn 

noTnm bene. PiaUite ei ▼ooifemliaoa." 
Bapbaal — **CaDtate Domino eanfeiowii noTiun 

bene. Paallite ei in vooiferationa." 

The aenatiis minates show ibhat on« the 2nd 
September, 1700, a French founder,. 1£. QeQy, 
piopoeed to re-cast the bells, whioh had, 
Apparently, been damaged by that dafce. He ' 
was to receive all the metal, and **OQt of two 
parts of the said metall, to east for the eoUege 
nse five or six goode and sufficient mnsioaU 
bells," of Specified size, demanding *'for his 
owne proper charges and ezpenoes . «. . tiie 
remaineing third part of the metalL" The 
Sonatas agreed to his proposal, *' having 
snffieient information of the said Mr OeDy his 
capacity and skill in this art, and that it were not 
possible to get the said bells re-oasten so easily 
elsewhere." On the 13th October, 1702, the 
Senatns ordered the new bells to be tried. They 
seem to have given satis&Kstion, for no objec- 
tion is mentioned. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth oentmy, the college 
architect forbade their nse on the 
ground of their being too large to be rung with. 
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«^E«^, Mid whMi Um wMt ficonfe w«t bailt, tfaiy 
wwM sold to zaiae fniids for the eztenakm. 
Thore is p r a— ryed in the miuoamat Eiog't. 
OoUege enother bell known ae '^CSettar 
Vengeenoe," whioh fanng onginelly in the email 
towerattheeaetendof theohapeL Itbaanan 
ineoription. with the date 1860. "Olattar 
Vengeanoe'' wae so called beoanae it saoimoDed 
the etodents to their moming hour of leaaooe 
before breakfut. PreTiow to the Tiaitation of 
cholera in 1832, the claawea met at eight o'dock. 
After the epidemic, mote rational hours were, 
by advice of the doctors, adopted. 

The dooament of 1542 describee also the furni- 
tareofthedormitoriee. The different apartments 
weire named after the planets and constellationa 
"-Jupiter, Satom, Mercury, Venus, the Ram,, 
the Bull, and so forth. The beds were of oak 
or fir, and there were oak cupboards and tables. 
The principal's bed was ** of aik, sylit and hung 
about with iii cortanis, reid woxsat and grein.** 
He had *« ane fedder bed,'' *' ane lang seitt and 
Mie l^rme of aik," and ^' ane hingand chandelar 
off brass, with the ymage of Our Lady and sex 
flouris." In the kitchen were branders and 
spits, ** pottis, great and small, with ane great 
beif pott," pans, plates, dishes, '*ane bakein 
bnird," and '* ane lok and ane key to the kitohe 
dur." 

The meet important of the extra-mural build- 
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iiif{B WM the Snow Soi^k, Sfc Mary ad Nivea. 
Orem teUaiu that« whon Priaoipal Guild took up 
his doties, in 1640, *' he entered George 
Bonald, maaoo, to the Snow Kirk« to 
oast down the walls thereof, and caosed 
transport the atones to build the college- 
yard dykes, and to employ the hewn-work to 
the decayed chamber windows within the said 
oolite, whereat many people in the Old Town 
murmured, because of old it was their parish 
church, and many of their friends and ancestors 
lay interred in it." The only known represen- 
tation of the Snow Kiik is to be found in Sleser's 
''ThefttnimScotin''(Lond.,1688). The manses 
built by Elphinstone have all Taiiished, 
although their sites are still occupied hjy 
houses in the possession of the college.' The 
house on the site of the grammarian's manse ia 
now attached to the chair of hnmanity. Out- 
aide it, there is a remnant of an old gateway, 
with the Elphinstone shield and a mitre, ** from 
which," says Professor Norman Macpherson, 
** the old manse of the grammarian derived its 
popular name of * The Sign of the Mitre.' " The 
mediciner*8 manse, built for Dr Gregory about 
1842, was thereafter occupied by Dr Andrew 
Fyfe, «nd was, by an ordin mce of the Com* 
mission of 1868, appropriated to the 
Ohair of Biblical Criticism. The canonist's, 
replaced by « new building about 1860^ 
is now occupied by the professor of Church 
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ffistorj* It WM long the remdence of the sab- 
pnnoipiiL Two manaea, now the Greek and 
mathematicaly were boilt aboat 1773. 

In the Sen*tiia Room, there hangs a picture of 
King's College abQot 1670. Jt shows the chapel 
and crown tower and Dunbar's boildings. The 
OEOwn does not zeceiTe justice in the painting.- 
The earliest picture of the college is to be seen 
in the Spalding Club edition of Gordon's 
" Description of both towns of Aberdeen." The 
date of the picture is 1662. Other early repre- 
sentations are to be found in Slezer's '* Theatram 
Scotin," already mentioned; in Cordiner's 
^* Bomantic Kains and Remarlcable Prospects 
of North Britain " (Lond. 1795); and in Wilson's 
''Delineation of Aberdeen " (Abd. 1822). The 
illustration in the present volume is reduced 
horn the '* Prospect of Old Aberdeen," in 
Sleeer's ** Theatmm Scocias." The picture 
' shows the Chapel and Crown Tower, and the 
little Tower, now demolished, at the east end of 
the ChapeL It also shows) Cromwell's Tower, 
and Dunbar's Buildings, with the Snow Kirk in 
the foreground. 
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OHAFTEB XX. 

Thx £abl Marihohat. akd hu 
Ohabxbe. 

We again asoend tho stream of time to txaoe 
the history of Marischal Oolite. Tonnger 
than her rival sister by almost a oentory, she 
' has not had so -chequered a career, and her story 
in some respects is wanting in equal elements of 
interest Still she has been a great educative 
force, a notable ** nursing mother." Many of 
her Alumai have distinguished themselves in 
very varied fields— ^in literature, in science, in 
philosophy, and as men of affidrs. Some of 
them stand in the front rank of fame. 

It is not too much to say that Marischal 
-College owed its origin to the failure of the 
Melville party to introduce the Nova Fnndatio 
into King's College. George Keith, fifth fiarl 
Marischal, was the friend and associate of the 
Melvilles, and warmly supported their educa- 
tional programme. But the founder of 
Marischal College was more than a follower 
of Andrew Melville. He was, besides, a. 
man of intellectual and administrative ability, 
and, in the course of his busy life, occupied vari- 
•ous responsible positions in connection with 
both the SUte and the Church. .fie 
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OMBA of aa flioslztoas race. He wm d«- 
■oe n dad feoai the Estth who cpmmAiided the 
Sootfeieh eavafayat Bannockbimu and who fell at 
Dazham fighting hy the side of the Bruoe's 80q« 
IBs father was William, Lord Keith, Siaster of 
Mariaohal. His grandfather, William, fourth 
Sul BlarisohaL was a maa of note, who took an 
important part in the politics of his day, «nd 
attaehed himself to the Reformers, although he 
bekHiged to the moderate Rection of the Pro* 
testants. 

George Keith was bom about the year 1563. 
He studied at Cng's College, and proceeded 
thenoe to Geneva, where he was a papH of the 
famous scholar Theodore Beza, who, it is re> 
corded, was much impressed with the ability of 
the young Scotchman. When Keith was about 
twenty-seven years of age he lost his father, and 
a^year later his grandfather, succeeding, on the 
death of the latter in 1581, to the title and 
estates. In 1582, he wa8.« member of a commis* 
sion appointed by the General Assembly 
to seek out thtise ** suspected of papis- 
trie." In the same year he became a. 
Privy Councillor. From that time till 1589 the\ 
Earl was constantly embroiled in the political \ 
feuds of the day, hij chief foe being the Earl c^ Ijk^ 
Huntly, to whose religious views the Protestant 
Earl lifarischal was keenly opposed. 

In 1589, Bang Jame^ VI. married the 
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Prinoeas Anne of Denmark, and the Earl 
WM aent to oonvoy the bride to her 
f utore home. Strees of weather prevented his 
perfonning his mianpn, and King James had 
himself to proceed to Denmaric. The Register 
of the Privy ConncO of Sootknd tells that 
the king granted the earl the Abbacy of 
Deer, *'in perpetual monument of the said 
aervioe." 

It was in 1593 th at the e^^rl founded the 
Umverrity in ^ew Aberdeen, a work on whidi 
his fame now ohiefly depends. Some stormyy 
years followed. In October of the year 
which he establidied his college, he was ap- 
pointed one of the coauninion to take 
measures against the noblemen who 
still adhered to the Boman Catholio ^Ohuroh. 
He was, in IWM^ a member ts/t the 
Joint Scottish and 'English Oomnussion for 
settling matters connected with the union of the 
two countries. Thereafter he served in various 
capacitios, becoming, in 1609, Boyal Oom- 
missioner- to the Scottish Parliament. 
He lived for some years in retirement, and died 
at Dnnnottar Castle on 2nd April, 1623. The 
college lamented his death in an **Oratio 
Funebris," prepared by T^lliam Ogston, the 
pn^essor of moral philosophy, and in the 
** Laohrymae Academiae MarischaUanae." 
Jnstwe' has usually been done by biographeis 
and hisfiorisns to the memory of the earL . His 
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politiioil talent, hw- lore of leenuiipp* 
and hie pare peceonel cbaieeter pbee him higfe 
in the foil of Soottieh atateemen. 

The f oandatioii diarter of Marieehai College 
ia dated 2nd April, 159S. The original of it 
hae not been preeerved, bat there are aevenl 
eopiea. It ia printed bj Mr Anderson in the 
fizat yolume of hia ** Fasti Aoademiae Maria- 
callanae Aberdonenaia ** (New Spalding dab, 
1888), and our quotationa are made from hia 
IrwgKaH rendering of it. The document seta 
forth the advantages of learning, which, ** in the 
northern parta of this kingdom of Scotland, 
ia generally deficient/' The eari goea on to 
aay that ^^ we . . . desire to found at 
Aberdeen (called New, to distinguish it from 
(Hd Aberdeen) ... a public * Gym- ~ 
naaiam/ in the boildinga formerly belonging to 
the FranoiscanK, . . • where yoong men 
may be thoroughly trained and. inatrueted, 
both in the other humane arte, and also , 

in Philosophy and a purer j?iety. under the ^^^Vv* 
charge of competent and learned teachers, to , j.^ 
whom shall be given from our endowment such ^^ 
salaries aa may be required." 

The endowment in question is ^** All and 
whole the manse and offices, glebea, yards, 
dmsters, church, and wells that formerly * 
belonged to the Franciscan Friars, commonly 
called the Gray Friars of Aberdeen, aa they are 
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bounded and marked off by walls lying on the 
eaat side of the street oalled the Braid- Qate ; aU 
and sundry the lands, orofts, roods, rigs, orchards, 
bams, dovecots, tenements, houses, buildings, 
yards, acres, annual rents, feu«duties, kilns, 
offices, and others whatsoever, belonging to the 
Preaching and the Oarmelite Friars of Aber- 
deen, commonly called the Black and the White 
Friars ; and the estates and lands belonging to 
us in Bervy, once the Ohaplainry of Bervy, and 
also the Chaplainry of Cowy, commonly called 
St Mary's, belonging tons, . . . to beheld, 
and had from [oQ us and our successors. Earls 
Marischal, in pure and perpetual alms, render- 
ing therefor only the offering of pious prayers." 
The property of the Black and White Friars had 
been granted to the earl by "King James YL, in 
a charter under the great seal, of date 20th 
September, 1682. Hie Town Council of Aber* 
deen, on the 24th September, 1603, ''voitit 
thocht guid and expedient, that the gray freiris 
place thairof hous bigingis kirk and yaird of the 
samen salbe resignit in &y oris of ane Nobill and 
potent Lord George erll lierschell, liord Keith 
and Altrie To be giffin be the said erll to be ane 
college." 

l%e regulations for the administration of the 
univennty as an eduoatiottal institation show, as 
one would expect, traces of the influence of 
Melville, and may be compared with the new 
foundations of Sing's Oollege, id St Andrews, 
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tttd of Qli«0OWy Mid with tiio charter gnuited \xf 
tSoMg «Iaiim0 VI. to the UniTeraity of Edin- 
bttcghy printed inBower^B ^EEistory of the Uni- 
meltfofSdiabiugh"(Bdiiihiirgfa:18i7). Pto- 
viaiea mm mede for e prindpel, three r^^ti, 
■is alonuii or boners, a etewMd and a coc^— «11 
te^'^liveiaeeolIegiateBUumery thatis, having 
hie meele and deeping within the walla of the 



The prindpai had conjoined with his office a 
ptofeaaonhip. In addition to the gteneial 
management of the college, over all the mem- 
bers of which he had jari8diction« he was to teach 
Scripture, Hebrew, and Syriac. '*fle shall 
also/' it is added, ** (after the eight 
aeroemfttic books which the third Regent 
will explain) set forth all the rest 
of Phjsic^ogy. from the Greek text of 
AristotlOi ta whidi he shall add a short ex- 
planation of Anatomy. He diall also expound 
Geography, History, and the outlines of astro- 
nomy." The subjects of the highest Regent 
embraeed arithmetio, geometry, Cicero's '^De 
Offioiis," *^ selections from Aristotle's books of 
Ethics and Politics from the Greek text 
and . the acroamatic 

books of Aristotle's ' ^Organum Physi 
cum.' ^ The duties of the other R^ents are 
thus described : — ^The second '* shall teach the 
** Organnm Logicom " and a system of rules of 
invention and judgment from the best authors 
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of both langiiages, and shall exerdae the yooths 
both io writing and public speaking." The 
third '* shall profess instruction in Greek, ex- 
plaining also the easiest authors of both 
languages, and shall aocqitom the students, by 
frequent written eMrciees, for the first six 
months to compose in Latin, and duriog the 
rest that f<^ow to write Greek* to 
which he shall add a short oompendiom of 
local invention and judgment." 

There is nothing remaricable about the list of 
subjects here. The ethtcs of Aristotle provided 
against the neglect oi philosophy, but the ouni- 
cttlum is quite a post-Reformation one. TImtc 
was one marked st^ in advance, inasmoch 
as it was contemplated that each Regent aboold 
lecture on definite topics, although the old 
title was maintained. The apportioning of 
the subjects shows this, but a succeed- 
ing paragraph is even more ezplidt : — '*It is 
our desire that the ' teachers of our Academia 
shall not shift about to new professorships, but 
shall work in the same professorship, that the 
youths who ascend step l^ step may have a 
teacher worthy of their studies and talents." 
The last clause indicates that the earl had 
grasped a higher ideal of edncatioa, and 
possessed a nobler conception of learning 
than most of his contempoiaries. The 
Marischal College regents continued to teach 
separate subjects in the manner of pn^essom iill 
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il6tt.4S. Yanous pcooliof thiaaraift 
Tlie B MW of tha xagenta, giren 
m ooonaotum with gndoatioiia, do not ooeur in 
cj^tBBf as ia tho oaaa under the. '^regenting ^T 
i^staau FDZthjer, inthe ^LudiiTmaeAcademia* 
MariaohaOanao'* (1688X wo find prafeaaors of 
Oiaafc, Lqgie, and NatualFliiloaophy ; and in the 
«• Fonanla " of Btahop PUiiok Forbea (1635) 
JohnBaeaabaoribeahia '^Bpieediam'' aapvofeoaor 
of moral philoaophy IB Manadial College. The 
dmdgeiy of the old ** xegenting " aystem waa, 
for aome obacare reaaon, introdooed in 1642, a 
jear afbar it had been rerived in Sana's College. 
In addition to the principal and the regents, 
aome of the atndenta, the atewaid, and the oook 
were to veaide within the ooUege. Six buiaaiiea 
were provided, to be awarded after a competi- 
tion, bat the earl and hie aacceaaora 
to have the power of nominating baxaara. 
Special dntiea are preaoribed for the baraara* 
They ** are to wear white gowns, girt with a 
white leather belt four fingera broad ; and it 
ahall be their duty week about at five o'clock to 
go round the apartmenta of all sleeping within 
the Academia, to awaken the students for their 
work« and to bring light in winter and also not 
to dedine other lighter dutiee in the dining hall 
or at sapper time, partiooUrly in phunng' 
the diahee on the table, and in 
supplying water.'' Students who were not 
buraara might live either in the college or out- 
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side it The cnrrtculum was a four yean oiie« 
and all the stodente were under etriot die- 
oipline. On working days th^ were to attend 
lectures, and, on Sundays, the reading of the 
Greek New Testament. St Lake's Gospel is 
prescribed for the first dass, the Acts of the 
Apostles for the second, the Epistle to the 
Romans for the third, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews for the fourth. Examinations were to 
take place at entrance, at graduation, and at the 
beginning of each year. The students were to 
be '* diligent in their studies and pure in their 
morals." They were to pay due reverence to 
their teachers, and to speak in Latin or Greek, 
and were specially forbidden *^to possess any 
arms either of offence or defence." As to non- 
residents, the Charter says-^" Those living 
without the Academia shiJl never be found 
without it, except at the hours appointed for 
meals ; if they sleep without, th^ must enter 
exactly at six o'clock in the morning, and not 
go out before nine o'clock ; and when they 
return from breakfast before ten o'clock, it 
shall not be lawful for them to go out before 
twelve o'clock ; and th^ must remain within 
till rix in the evening, unless leave of play, 
be given to all; «nd when having entered 
together, th^ are taken out into the fields 
and brought back by the teacher that has this 
duty for the week, th^ shall not extend their 
time of play beycmd two hours from the time when 

e 
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thej lmr9 the Aoademift, in oider that they 
mtkj morefleasouably retam to their leasons." . 

Tb* stttwaxd wm *^to be an honest and 
indnstrioas man." He was ** re^larly to pro- 
Tide the Aoademia, according to the will of the 
teachers,, with all the neeeaaaries of life, (rar- 
dbaaing articles for the maintenance of 
the Academia,. to distribate the income 
and reTennes derived by the CoUege 
among the principal, the three teachers, and, 
indeed, all the persons in the foandation, and 
to make these payments regularly in good 
&tth." A weekly account was to be rendered 
by him to the principal and the regents. The 
duty of the cook was ** to prepare the food and 
ooltaTate the garden of the Gymnasium." 

The head of the university was the chancellor, 
aseociated with whom were the rector 
and the Dean of Faculty. They were 
to inspeet the college ** in the first days of 
October, Febraary, and June— to the end ^lat 
if anything either in doctrine or discipline hare 
been ne^^ected or corrupted it may, by their 
advice, be amended and corrected." It devolved 
upon them especially to see that the members 
were loyal to the Protestant Church and free 
from ** the darkness of Popery." The Dean of 
Faculty was also to preside at examinations and 
graduations. 

The following are the rules for elections : — 
** The election and admission of all shall be as 
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IoUowb: — The nominatiun of all the 
teaehen, or presentation as it is oaUed, when- 
ever A plaoe is vacant by death, d,^8misgiig, or 
resignation, shall be in the hands of Earl 
iiarisohal, the Founder, and of his heirs ; biit 
the examination and admission shall be in 
the hands of the fallowing persons, or of a 
majoril^ thereof, namely, the Ohancellor of the 
Aoademia, il he be a minister of the Qospel, the 
Aeotor, the Dean of Faculty, the Principal 
of the JcM Academia, the Uimster of 
Kew Aberdeen, the Ministers of the 
^rospel in Fetteressp and Peer. And if a 
Pcineipal is to be elected for this new 
Aoademia, the three B^gents of the Academiii 
jihall have a single conjoint vote ; but in the 
dection of the iR^geiits the Principal shall ht^vfi 
a vote/' The method <^ Section of the 
Chancellor is not mentioned. That office was 
held by the Earls Marischal up to the year 
1716. 

The rector, *' a grave, godly man, a lover of 
law and justice, and well skilled therein . . . 
shall be elected," says the charter, ^'byallthe 
snpposts [members] of the academia divided 
into four nations, in such wise that the Diocese 
of Aberdeen, on account of the greater number, 
be divided into two nations. Mar and Buchan, 
the Garioch being included - in Mar, and the 
rest, as far as the river Deveron, belonging to 
Bndian. The ramainder of the kingdom north 

fi2 
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of the Qrwnpknt ahall be eomprahmided 
undflr the neme of the Mony netion ; 
ettto theaonth of the GhmmpianB ahell be known 
•e the Angus netioii. Frooantoze, ohoeen one 
bj eeeh of the nations, shsll elect the Rector 
sod his Assesaoza." 

The Been of Fsoaltj was to be chosen ^* by 
the Rector, Chsnoellor, Principal, the three 
teachers, and the Minister of New Aberdeen, 
proTided that the Principal, with the Minister 
of the new town, shall be always present 
at his election." The steward was to be 
elected by the chancellor, rector, principal, dean 
of Realty, minister of New Aberdeen, and 
regents. Power of expelling any of the 
members was rested in the principal, after con- 
saltation with the other authorities. 



CHAPTER XXL 

ThB OHAETI&. ThX UlOTBRSnT OF F&AABK- 
BUBOH. TbX CHilBfl OF MaTHBM^XIOB 
AHP DZTZHITT. HUKANITT IaOTUBBS. 

. A few points in the charter ha^e yet to be 
noticed. Celibacy was not enjoined upon the 
regents, althoogh *' if any of the persons on 
the foundation be married, we forbid his wife, 
daoghters, or maidservant to dwell, or in any 
way stay or spend the night within the walls of 
the Aoademia." Bat, in practice, the regents 
were required to be unmarried, as we 
know from a deed of presentation, 
dated 1026, preserved in the univer- 
sity. In that document it is made a 
condition that the regent ''remaine a single 
persons and nowayes marie nor tak ane wyff so 
long as he remaines in the said office of ane 
regent q'in if he sail happin to faUzie in 
marling a wyff, in that case ipso facto imme- 
atlie ef tir his manage he sail tyne and amit his 
said office of regentshipe and whole benefit 
tfaairof." No master was allowed to' hold '* any 
other public office without the walls.*' 

A paragraph at the end of the charter bean 
witness to the administrative power of the 
founder. «'We forbid," he says, *'any 
perpetual leasing out of land or feus, whether 
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on pneMst of aagmontatum or impcoTem«it» 
or for Any other raaaoot or aodor any namo 
wiiataoarer.'* tJnfortnnately this wiae pro- 
vision wm not adhored to. Within fivo yssTB, s 
perpetual fen was granted. 

It will be obsenred that, in the ebarter, the 
institution fonnded by the eaxl is called a . 
^'Gymnasinni,'' an '* AcMlemia," and a "Col- 
leginm;'' The word *' UniTeisitas " oocorsonly 
ence. To this fact reference will afterwards be 
made when we come to discnss the relations 
between the two nniversities. Poaaibly the 
phraseology is to be explained on the ground 
that the Earl was departing from the old con- 
ception of a uniFenity, which was naturally 
sseooiated with Roman Catholicism. The Eul 
was an ardent Protestant, and he may have 
wished to accentuate the difference between 
edocation before and affcer the Reformation; 

On the 26th AprO, 169S, the General Assem- 
btf^ sittint^ at Dundee, sanctioned the charter, 
** having employit certaine of the godly and 
best learned Brether of thair number, to the 
sighting, and considering of this Fundationeand 
erection following thair judgement and approba- 
tion heirof." On the 21st July it was ratified by 
Parliament. No new buildings were erected 
for academic purposes. The Greyfriars 
monastery was used as the college. 

The foundation of a university in New 
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Abexdeen was not the only attempt to 
establifiby tinder Protestant auspices, a 
seat of learning in the north of Scotland. 
In 1592, Sir Alexander Fraser erected a aniver- 
sity in Fxaserborgh. He Obtained from James 
YI. a grant of the lands of Philorthfor the 
purpose of boildinp; a college. The same deed 
—which, by the way, changed the name of the 
1»wn from *' Faithlie " to " the Burgh and Port 
of Fraser "—conferred on the proposed nniyer- 
sity of Fraserburgh all the usual powers and 
privileges. On the 16th December, 1597« the 
Scots Parliament gave some church lands to Sir 
Alexander Fxaser. The Act tells that 
he '''his begwn to edifie and big^ 
up coUegis, quhilkis nocht only wi)l 
tend to the great decoirement of the 
ountrey, but also to the advancement of the 
hnst and tint yuthe in bringing thame up in 
leiming and vertew." In 1597, a vacancy 
occurred in the Church of Fraserburgh, 
and Fraser, the patron, conjoined with that 
office the principalship of the university, an 
arrangement which was sanctioned' by 
the General Assembly in March, 1600. 
The principal was Charles Ferme, whose 
biography has been written by Wodrow. Ferme 
taught till 1605, when he was imprisoned for at- 
tending the Aberdeen Assembly of that year. 
With him perished the University of Fraser- 
burgh. 
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Baft F t — fUui ' g h hM a further eonnaetioii 
usth our atorx* In 1647, when the plague was 
lagiiig in Abardaen* King'a CoUaga zatcaaftad 
to Fnaarbaxgli, and for ona ■a«non 
tha' ftlimaB waza conduotad thara. It 
ia poanbla that Sir Alaxandar Fiaaai^a 
UniTarnty Bnildinga wara uaad at that timai 
A portion of tham wa know to ha^e baan a^and* ' 
ing in 1793. Whila King'a Collage waa at 
Fraaerbaigh, llariaehal Collage was at Peter- 
head. 



The first principal of Marischal College 
Robert Howie. He waa one of the ministeia 
of Aberdeen when, in 1594« the earl placed him 
at the head of the uniTersity. He remained 
in Aberdeen for about three yeara, 
being transferred to St Andrews, where 
ha- finally became principal of St 
Mary'a CoUeflse. Howie'a life ia desoxibed by 
Wbdrow in his ** Biographical Collectiona»" | 

but little information is available regarding him. 
Gilbert Gray was appointed, in 1598, to fill hia \ 

place in Aberdeen. Principal Gray continued \ 

in office till he died in 1614. ( 

Between the founding of the college and the 
death of Principal Gray, there were some impor- j 

tant changee. In 1596, new bursaries for youths 
of the name of Leslie were instituted by Jamea 
Leslie of Dumo, who for this purpose and 
also to '* augment the insufficient rental of the 
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College," granted '*the Biewcroft of Miltonn 
in the Qariooh." In 1606, Patridc Jack, dyer, 
conferred upon the college two fen-duties. 
Five years later, Professor John Johnston, of 
St Mtay'a College, St Andrews, an account of 
whom was giren in an earlier chapter, left a 
bursary for a student of diyinity in Matischal 
Collejge. But the bequest of Dr Duncan 
LiddeU, in 1613, caused the first serious 
modification of the Foundation Charter. 

Duncan liddell, mathematician and physi- 
cian, was bom in Aberdeen about 1651. He 
received but little education in his native town, 
and, in 1579, went abroad to make his way in tiie 
world. He proceeded to FraiSkf urt, where be 
was fortunate enough to meet witb John Craig, , 
a Scotsman, who was professor of mathematics 
4ind logic in the University of Frankfurt. Craig, 
who'was himself a scholar of note, was much 
interested in his young countryman, who, after 
attending lectures in Frankfurt, went to 
Breslau with letters of introduction from Craig. 
On his return from Breslau, he taught pri- 
vately in Frankfurt, and then left it for 
Bostoek, where he introduced, we are told, the 
Copemican theory. In 1591, he became 
professor of mathematics in the recently- 
founded University of Helmstadt, where he 
Tcmained till 1607, returning, after further 
tnvel, to his native land. He died at 
Aberdeen on the 17th December, 1613, and was 
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tamd ia the COuizoh of Sfe NIoIioIm. LiddeU 
WM th^ author of Mirenl workar ineladiosr 
*' Dispatatioiiom aiedicinalium *" (1605), '« Axs 
MadJOfty aocdnete et perspiooe ezplicata" (1608)^ 
«iid '' Da Fabriboa '* (1610). Tha -first of thaaa 
was printed at Halnutadt, and dedicated to John 
Cxaig. Tha two latter ware iaaaad at Hamburg* 
and bora dedioationa to King Jamea VI. and 
Henry Prinoe of Walea reapectivelj, 

Dr lidd^'a first benefaction to Mariscbal 
College waa made in 1612. By a deed, executed 
at Edinburgh on the 12th July of that year, ha 
bequeathed the lands of Pitmeddenj near Aber- 
deen, to the two uniTersities for the mainten- 
aooa of six bursara, each for six years. During 
tha first four they ware to study, and the re- 
maining two were to be occupied in 
teaohii^^ mathematics. He also provided 
funds for a priaa in Latin or Greek verse. On 
tha 9th December, 1613, he crowned his bene- 
£sotiona by endowing a chair of mathematics in 
Maiiachal College, making it a condition that 
monuments to his memory should be erected 
both at Aberdeen and at Pitmedden. Soma 
difficulty waa experienced in the appointment of 
a aufficiently able mathematician, and it was not 
till 1626 that William Johnston^ a brother of 
Arthur Johnston, became the first professor of 
mathematics in Marischal College and Univer- 
sity. 

On Principal Gilbert Gray's death in Decem> 
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bar, 1614, a new appointment was not immedi- 
ately made, and the Town Gounoil hominated 
David Wedderbumas interim prindpaL In 
1615, Andrew Aidie waa made prindpaL He 
became involved in difficulties with the 
Biahop of Aberdeen, Alexander Forbes, and 
resigned in 1619. 

In the same year, the oommissionen, who 
were sent by the king at the request of Bishop 
Patrick Forbes, convened at Marischal College, 
but were refused entry, and read their commis- 
don ** at theyett of the said coUedge." Principal 
Aidie asserted that ** he wes reddie and glssd 
that the vidtatioun suld proceid, provyding the 
commissioneris wald wairand him of danger &om 
his petronn my lord MarschaU* wha had in- 
hibits him ather to compeir or answer. Afi 
attempt was made to get the sanction of the earl, 
but he persisted in his refusaL 

During Aidie*s incumbency the funds 
of the college were increased by a 
bequest from Dr James Cargill, the .earliest 
of Aberdeen botanists. Cugill founded four 
bursaries. 

Between 1617 and 1628, the Ohair of Divinity 
was founded. Patrick Copland, *' Preacher to 
the Navy and Fleet of the East' India Com-"' 
pany," granted on the 27tii Jannaiy, 1616-7f 
the sum of two thousand merks for the salary of 
a lecturer in divinity, with the providon that, 
if the Earl Marischal should institute « chair. 
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the UiMi i M of the Coplftod BequMt ahoold be 
free to difert the money to other pnrpoeas. 
In 1622; and agein in 1628, the gift 
was xepeeted. In 1617, the Town Conneil 
fave a gnint to amplify the ealaxy 
of the leotareahip, Dr Copland having at that 
date giren only the fizet of hia three endow- 
menta. It had been Cppland's intention at the 
ontaet to found bonaries ; and, on the 2nd 
May, 1616, he wrote to his intimate friend, 
David Wedderbnm, indicating hia purpose. It 
was then repreaented to him that the college 
needed the money for other oses, and, after 
some negotiations, he agreed to the suggest 
tion, ** understanding that the greatest want 
now in their cdledge is a reader of 
divinity." Copland gives the following reason 
for his benefactions : — *'Forasmekle as I being a 
borne citizen of the burgh of Abirdeen within 
the kingdom of Scotland, and being brought up 
from my childhood in their grammar school and 
CoUedge untill I passed my course in 
Philosophie, I acknowledge myself hereby bound 
and obliged to benefite their commun wealth and 
to advance their Schooles and College so farre . 
as lyea in my possibility." 

The first to enjoy the income of the Copland 
endowment was one of the most famous of the 
^ Aberdeen doctors," William Forbes. Ue was 
the son of Thomas Forbes, a citizen of Aber- 
deen, and waa bom in 1686. On his father's 
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side, he wm connected with the family of Cone, 
while hia mother, Janet Oargill, waa the Biater 
of the founder of the Oargill barBaries. William 
Forbes was educated at Manschal College, 
where his attainments attracted the at- 
tention of Principal Gray, through whom 
he waa made professor of logic on the 
expiry of his coarse in arts. He taught for four 
years, defending Aristotle from the attacks of 
Petrus Ramus, fie then studied in (Germany, 
acquiring a wide and accurate knowledge of 
- patristic literature, and a dose acquaintance 
with the Hebrew tongue. On his return to 
Britain, he was offered the Chaur of Hebrew at 
Oxford, but the state of his health necessitated 
riBsidence in the north. He was successively 
minister at Alford, at Monymnsk, and at Aber- 
deen. 

. In 1617, he undertook the duties of lecturer 
in divinity in Manschal College, and on the 
resignation of Principal Aidie in 1619, an effort 
was made to induce him to accept the principal- 
ship of the university. There were obstacles 
in the way. It was desirable that he should 
continue in his ministerial office and also in his 
capacity of divinity lecturer. But it was 
impossible for him to do so, «nd at the same 
time to comply with the regulationof the charter 
regarding the teaching of arts subjects. The Town 
Council met the difficulty I7 altering the 
arrangement of the charter. They think **it 
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that lb w3kui loib« 
aad warn of tlw oidiiiar 
tUs bughtttlbe auiMSfclie d«ll 
witik to lawpt opoai \am to bo PrioiBr of Um 
nad aolkge Willi tiik aiwojis oooditwoB that 

lovariowvik as ho dob pnwQfelioffar 

fortiMtBim and lulp for that 

i thinkia it meit that thair aaO ba 

foort xagent piorTidit to teicho tho hie 
to diabiiidiiio the Primar altogider 
thaixoff Aa 1 jkwa jia that the said Mr wiUeam 
aalbo free and diabnrdenit off maeking all eocr 
txamdinar ma re ag ia and bapdamea tiiat ar not 
oaiobcat immediatlie efter aermono qahiDda 
aalbe aappliet bo hia two collegia BCr JaoMa 
Boa and Mr aiohibald blaekbunio Swa that the 
aaid BCr wiUeam f orbea aall have onlie the 
oair and ehaxgo of the diadplino of 
tho oollego and teadioing of theologie 
thaiiin aad.^ na fuder." Dr Forbea 
aboeptad the appointment on theae oonditioiia» 
but, in the following year, ** be reaone of the 
weyiht and bordenis of hia chaixge in the 
miniatrio . . . dimittit hia oflioe of princi- 
palitie in the handta of the Earle Marahally 
patrone of the aaid college." 

In 1022, Dr Forbea accepted a miniaterial 
charge in Edinbargh. The Preabytman 
par^ waa in the ascendant, and, in 
1626, Forbea returned to Aberdeen, the strong- 
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hold of the EpiscoiMJians, to whom he 
adhered. There he resided till 1638, when be 
preached before King Charles I. in Edinbttxgb« 
4uid was made by him the first bishop of the 
newly erected see. He died on the 11th April, 
16S4. 

Forbes was a man of great learning. Bishop 
Bamet calls him a **grare and eminent divine." 
Garden, in his Life of John Forbes of Corse, 
eays of Bishop William Forbes :— ** He was a 
person who might be numbered with 
the best primitive Christian fathers, 
for his sanctity of life, humifit^ 
of mind, gravity, modesty, temperance, . . • 
4knd all Christian virtaes." During his lifetime 
he published no work, but, in 1658, Bishc^ 
Sydserl edited " Considerationes modestae et. 
pscifioae Controversiamm de Justificatione, 
Purgatono, Invocatione Sanctorum et Chxistp 
Mediatore, Euchazistia," by the deceased 
Bishop of Edinburgh. The title of his book 
indicates the trend of Forbes's thought. Like 
Professor John Forbes, of ^Bong's College, be 
4dmed at the blessing of the peacemaker. 
As was natural, his views did not meet with 
universal approbation. Bow, in his ^' History,^' 
wrote of him :— '' If Mr Fwbes had left in 
legacy a confession of his faith, .ye would have 
seen a etrnnge and misoellaneons fsnago and 
hotch-potch of Popery, Arminianisme, Lnther- 
-anismi^, and what not ;" and Bishop Burnet 
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Mn **too fAToai»bl« to muij 
oC the avzmptaoiis of the Chnroh of Rome.** 
BatnttlM pffMmt day hia name standa hiffh 
amonf tha famooa men oonneoted with the Sari 
ICaneohal'a UniTenity . 

In the yeer in which Forbea became 
Principal, another alteration was made in 
the college caixionlam. On the 10th 
Febmavy, 1590, the Town Council appoiuted 
David Wedderbum to teach hamaaity in the 
college, combiniiig the duty with his rectorship 
of the Gxamoiar School of Aberdeen. He 
undertook '^so lang as his health 
and habilitie will permitt to teache 
ane Iceeoun of humanitie aines everie 
weeke in tyme comeiog within the 

college of this bnrgfat And thairwith 

to compose in latine, both in prose and Ferse, 
qnhatanmeTir purpose or theme concerning the 
common effiuiis of. the Toune, ather at hame or 
afield, as he salba requyred be any of the magis- 
trattis or dark in tyme comeing." On the 16th 
February, the Council '* ordanis. the ane weik 
rethorick to be teachit and the uther weik 
humanitie out of sic select authoris as salbe 
injoyned." This attempt to conjoin the rector- 
ship of the Qrammar School with the offices of 
Marischal College humanist and Poet Laureate 
of Aberdeen waa unsuccessf uL On the 20th 
October, 1624, the Council restricted 
Wedderbum to his Grammar School 
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duties, ** hareand considdaKatioima that 
the himiaiiitie leeeone that has beine 
teached these few yeixis bygaiae in 
the ooUege of this bnxghe be Mr David Wedder- 
bame, maister of the townes giammer sohole 
hes beine verie hurtfull and px^ndioiall to the 
said grammer schole." 



CHAPTSR ZXn. 



ICoKB ^^ABnouv DooTOBs." Ths FntB iv 

IfABnOBAK OOIXIOB. FbOICTRB OoYAfAUT 

TO nm BiBTOKjkTiOEr. 

W« bftve now reached the period of the 
*' Aberdeen Doetore," and proceed to an account 
•of thoee of them that were connected with 
Mariachal CoUege: Of Principal William 
Forbes we have already spoken. Another not- 
*Ue BCariflchal CoUef^e theologian was Dr 
Bobert Baron. He belonged to the family ci 
Barron of Kinnaird, in Fif eshire. The date of 
his birth isonoertain. He was educated at the 
UniTersity of St Andrews, where his brother, 
John, afterwards became principal of St Salv- 
ator^s College. In 1618, he succeeded P^ktridc 
Forbes in the pastorate of Keith, and was 
transferred thence to Aberdeen in 1624. In 
' 1625, he was appointed Professor of Dinnitj 
in Marischal College. He was the first to hold 
the professorship. Principal Forbes having 
been only a lecturer. Buron did not resign, 
his ministerial charge, but agreed " to teich 
and dytt tuo lessones everie weik to the 
stndentis. . . . and be Gkxles grace to 
compleitt and perfytt the holie course in 
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Divinitie io thrie yeirea and bow soon hia fint 
thrie yeires course shall ha^e ane end . , 

in all tyme thairefter doreing his lyfetyme to 
preeche in the polpLtea of the said biught anes 
e?erieweik." Baron took a prominent part in 
opposing the Covenant, and, when the Presbj- 
terians became dominant in the north, he fledto 
Berwick, where he died in 1699. Friend and 
foe joined in praising his memory. Bishop 
Sydserf called him '*yir in omni Scholastiea 
^nieologia et omni literatnra versatissimns.'- 
liiddleton, in the appendix to Spottiswood, 
wrote of him as **-a -person xtf inoomparaUe 
worth and learning." Gordon of Rothiemsy 
said of him:— **So innocently lived and dyed 
hee, that such as . . . hated him, do now 
reverence his memorye and admire his works." 
Principal Baillie of Glasgow, the Presbyterian 
writer, thus referred to his death : — *' My hesrt 
was only sore for good Dr Barron .... 
so meeke and learned a person." 

The Spalding Club edition of Gordon's 
** Scots A&irs " 'contains a complete list of 
Baron's writings. Chief among them were 
*' Disputatio de Authoritate S. S^ripturae, sen 
de FormaliObjectoFidei " (1£27), and «*Dis* 
patatio Theologica" (1633). His sermon on ifae 
death of Bishop Patrick Forbes was printed in 
the *' Funerals." In 1657, an edition of his worioi 
was issued under the title *'ilob. Baronii, : 
Theologi ac Philosophi celeberrimi Metaphysica 

. 2t 
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QwrnnAw.*' Some of fiaton's MSS. are pro- 
Mnred in the lAhaaj of the UniveEutj of 
Abefdeeiu 

We pea* pow to the Latin poetB. The eailieat 
of theae waa Thomaa Carsill, who wrote in 
liononr of the foaadation of Siariachal College ; 
, hia poem ia known to ua only from a quota- 
tion in the ** Oratto Fanebria." Bat the moat 
funooa of Aberdeen Latin poeta waa Arthnr 
Johnaton. Bom in 1587, a member of a well- 
known Aberdeenshire family, the Johnstone of 
Gaakieben, he was, in all probability, educated 
at Aberdeen, although, aa to that, we cannot be 
abeolutely certain. He travelled and studied 
medicine on the Continent, receiving, in 1610, 
the degree of doctor of medicine from the Univer- 
sity of Padua, fie resided for twenty years in 
Fiance, where he composed much of hia poetry. 
Betuming to Scotland in 1632, he prepared, hj 
desire of Archbiahop Laud, his version of the 
Fialtery which was published at Aberdeen in 
1637. He wrote also elegies and epigrams, and 
a collection of abort poems called /* Muaae 
Aulicae." Among Scottish authors, he divides 
with Buchanan the supremacy in Latin verse. 
His eminence was recognised in his own 
country, and, in 1637, he became rector of 
King's College and physician in ordinary to 
Charles I. He died at Oxford in 1641, and waa 
buried there — hence the lament, 

Scotia moesla, dole, taoti viduata aepulcro 
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Vatis ; is ADglia«nis oontigit alius bonot — 

which hia earliast biographer translates :-- 

Bereft of thy soo'i tomb, sad SootU weep: 
BngUnd's tbe place m'here his loved ashes sleep. 

William Johnaton, the younger brother of 
Arthur, was closely oonnected with Marischal 
College. Tradition makes both the brothers 
students of the younger uniyersity. After 
teaching philosophy in the Uniyersity of Sedan, 
Johnston became, in 1626, professor of mathe- 
matics in Marischal College. He contributed 
poems to the *' Funerals " of Bishop Patrick 
Forbes and to a treatise by Dr Baron. He 
died in 1640. Gkxrdon, in narrating the circum- 
stances of his death, speaks of him as *' weaB 
seen both in the mathematics and the medi- 
cine." 

A very prolific writer was Alexander Boss. 

He was a native of Aberdeen, was at the head of 

a school in Southampton, and became chaplain 

to King Charles I. He died in 1654, and, by 

his will, left money for founding two bursaries 

in Marischal College, at present consolidated 

into one bursary of £20 antiually. He is now 

best known by the reference to him in 

*' Hudibras," the second canto of which opens 

tfans— 

There was an anoteot sajte philosopher 
That had read AlezAoder Koss over. 

One of the most famous of his books, which 
passed through junmevous editions, was 
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•^AYiewof allRaligbiMimtlieWorld.'* Among 
Bom's maoj writings wore some Lstin poems. 
Ho most bo disthfigniwhod faom Alozai|dor Ross, 
onoof the ministom of Abordeen,. with whom 
ho has froqaentlj boon oonloQudocL 

Vft retom to tho historj of the college. 
When Prineipol William Forbos demitted his 
office in 1621, the Sari Marischal, **be 
advyso of the Bisgistrads and Ooansall . • . 
preferrit llr Patrick dnn Doctonr in phisick to 
the said vacant place." The arzangement that 
had been made with Forbes was maintained, as 
far as the retention of a fourth regent was 
concerned. Principal Dun was the author of a 
treatise on medicine and of some Latin poetry. 
Be wais a physician of repnte, and, when he 
took office, it was agreed '* qnhen he salhe 
bordenit be nobill men in the contrie in tyme 
of their seiknes to repair towardis thame as 
phisiciane, That he may lesundie do the same 
without impotatioon of offence or bruek of 
dew tie on his pairt." 

In 1623, the sixth Earl Marischal issued a 
Charter ratifying his father's provisions, but 
recalling the grants of the Chaplainries of Bervio 
and Cowie. 

The erection of the gateway wliich formed the 
entrance to Marischal College up to the year 
1893, dates from 1623. When Greyf riars Church 
was built by Bishop Dunbar, it was open to the 
street, but, in 1562, permission was given to 
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tract booths of such a height «8 to avoid any ia- 
terferenoe with the aooeas of light to the eharoh. 
This reatrictioD, however, did not prevent th» 
building of substantial houses, and, by 1028^ 
the church and college were oompletely hiddeD 
from the street On 11th Jone, 1023» the- 
Town Council agreed to a proposal made by 
William Guild, then minister at Eing-Bdwaxdt 
i^terwards at Aberdeen, and Principal of King's 
College from 1640 to 1649. Ouild offered to 
** mortifie and dedicat frielie to the toune^a 
house in front of the oollege, on condition that 
the toundl would *' mack a fair and commodions 
entrie to the College." The agreement was not 
actually carried out till 1633. In 1639, th» 
ConncU ordered the bnrgh arms^to'be put on the 
gateway. These were afterwards repkoed by 
the arms of the Barl Marischal. 

The chief benefactors of this period were Dr 
Thomas Reid, Latin secretary to King James 
VI., of whom we shall speak when treating of 
the library ; Alexander Irving of Drum, who 
instituted valuable bursaries ; William Jame- 
sons, writer, Edinburgh, who bequeathed 
mathematical instruments and books ; and Dr 
Alexander Reid, of London, who made several 
donations. In 1633, the council' gave the college 
a house to be used for dormitories, the college, 
in exchange, giving up all eium to Qreyfiiars 
Church. 

Oa the 27th September, 1639, part of the ' 
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bnikHngi WM dartroyvd Ij fira. Spalding teDs 
wtlMfe *«Qpoa Fridday, tha 27th ol Septem- 
Imt, on thm nioht, tb« dst qxurter of the 
CoUedge Mawhall loddAnUie took fjn (none 
kaowing tho mumMr how).- The people 
gRtheria^ but onld not get it qaenahit, whill it 
bunit to nochL" Goidon, in his '* Soots 
AiBdni'* gives some interesting details. 
''This," he says, ''fellont September twenty- 
seventh, and was not tackne notice of, it 
iynng in the night time, till a 
barke, lying in the roade^ gave allaram 
to the cittiaens, whoise mariners came ashore, 
and together with the ciUme night (for it was 
extremely oalme) were very helpfuU for to 
qaensk that flamme before a qoarter of the 
«ediice was bomt ; which was all the losse, 
except of some few bookes either embeasled or 
parloynd^ or, by the trepidatione of the 
orowding moltitade, throwne into a deepe 
well which stands in the ooUedge yard- 
{or oourte) ; which bookes the magiBtrattes 
of the cittye had givne order to carrye oat of 
thelibrarye, which was next to the burning, 
and, had it once takne fyre, would have 
defaced the best library that ever the north 
pairtes of Scotland saw." Three years later, 
the college was rebuilt. The Town Council 
gave a grant, and Principal Dun, the professor 
of mathematics, and Mr (afterwards Principal) 
William Moir gave handsome subscriptions. 
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Neiiher Spalding nor Gk>rdon refers to 
MariaduJ College M inflaenoed by the contro- 
versy of the period, till the year 1640. When 
Montrose and Alexander Henderson visited 
Aberdeen in 1638, Dr Robert Baron was among 
those who challenged them to a doctrinal dis- 
cussion. In 1689» the Oommission of Assembly 
which met at King's College, and deposed 
Principal Leslie, does not seem to have inter- 
fered with Marischal College, probably becanse 
the Earl Marischal had, in the beginning of the 
year, formally joined the Covenanting party. 
•< Marshall," says Spalding, ** dedairit him self 
deirlie to be ane covenanter, qohilk wee 
donbtfol befoir." 

In the spring of 1640, when the ministers of 
the Diocese of Aberdeen met in Aberdeen, all 
the regents of Marischal College sabscribed the 
Covenant except one. The incident is narrated 
in the " Scots Afhirs." •« Mr William Black- 
hall, one of the regents of the new coUedge of 
Aberdene . . . asked a tyme to advyse upon 
his subscriptione ; but the result was that he 
tooke so great scandall at the Covenant, 
that shortly after he betooke him- 
self to a voluntary exyle, and forsooke 
Scotland, and tumd Papist, rendring himself 
relligiouse, and never returned agane to his 
native countrey to this houer." Spalding, how- 
ever, gives a different account. He tells us that 
*' Mr Williame Blakhall, a&e'of the regentis of 
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, and bfoohftnpmAbavdeiM^ — d iw fg f /ii 

of Um eomtiMp nfoiift to nbMrire the 

Btm coveiMat. m the^mfe did, qnliiinipoiie 

I d«|mitof liM wgaocy; OMiiiftor hakink 
wiftUft Um tooM"— a ra- 
, eridandy, to tiie afimr off 1640. But 
Spddiiigadds fehafe «* About die 84 of Febroaty 
flMS) • . ho la ealUfc in aoapitioan off 
poperio, ho ia oooTonit befoir the Seaaioan off 
Abiideno, and at laat bcocht boffoir the pnabi- 
terio. . . . Ho iaaooaait off what rriigioiin 
ho Wea off, and off what Idik ho wea. Sfter anm 
anaweiia, at Uat ho planoKo and avooiUio 
dodairit he waa ane -Romano Gatholik, 
and . wold bjd be the. aaman, to the 
aatODoiahiDont off the haiU heixaiia, beiiig 
off anouther proffeaaioon, aa appeirit, and ao 
perUie (now in tymo off the hotteat per ae c n ti o n 
off papiada heir in thia land) to maniffeat himaelff 
ao. Aluaiaa, ef tor aom dealling with him bjr 
tho^ministTie and brethren, at laat he ia oxcom- 
manicat .... apone the 2D off Maiche, 
ajno leavia the eoontrie." 

In July, 1640, when the Aasembly met in 
GrreyfriaxB Charch^ *'the principalis and 
mombeia off both CoUedgea off Aberdeen " 
were aammoued before that Court. The 
Hariachal. College proffeaaora seem to have 
been thoroughly in sympathy with the 
party in power. Robert Baron and 
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WiUiam Forbes Wfre both dead, and with them 
the Epiaoopalian pftxtj in the college ceesed 
to exist Thus the UniveTsity founded by 
Bishop Mphinstone Buffered with the Episoo- 
peliAn side, while that which was established by 
so Tehement a Scottish reformer as the sixth 
Earl Marisohal shared the fortunes of the ad- 
vocates of Presbytery. 

The attitude of Marischal College to King 
Charles's University has already been described. 
The union of 1641 had no influence upon the 
history of the university. The division of the 
rents of the bishopric of Aberdeen between the 
two colleges has also been mentioned. 

In 1641, Sir Thomas Crombie of Kemnay 
founded eight bursaries. A Hebrew lectureship 
wasinstitutedinl642. *1%eProvost,Baillies,and 
Coansell thinks it meit and expedient that ane 
Kbro lesson be teachit weiklie in the coUedge of 
this burgh till Lambes nizt and ordaines 
Patrik leslie provestand doctor Patrik dune 
piincipall of the said coUedge to deal with Mr. 
John Bow ane of the tonnes ministers for that 
effect." The John Row in question was after- 
wards principal of King's College. On the 21st 
December of the following year *\the 
connsell ordanes Mr. Robert moreson to 
set caution for his continuance with his 
charge in teaching the principalis of 
arithmetik within the colledge of this bui^fh till 
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Mfah—lmii nixfe, and that h* shall be aat 
oidinar h«arer of all paUiot leoaona and shi^ not 
mak defection fcom the rdigion preaentlie pro- 

When the oommissionexs represeiiting the 
▼ariona nnivenities met at Edinbatgh in 1647, 
Mariacfaal College submitted to that body the 
following report of the '* Courses taught yearly 
in the Marishal College at Aberdeen " : — . 

L ** Unto these of the first classe is taught 
Clenardns, Antesignanus his Grammar ; for 
orations, twa of Demosthenes, ane of Isoorates ; 
for poets, Phocyllides, and some portione of 
Homer, with the haill New Testament. 

2. ** Unto the second classes a brieff oom- 
pend of the Logickis, the text of Porphrie, and 
Aristotele's OTganon, accurately etplained ; the 
haill questiones oidinarly disputed to the end 
of the demonstrationes. 

3. **To the thrid, the first twa boolds of 
£thickis and the first fyre chapteria of the thrid, ' 
text and questiones, the first fyve books of 
acroamaticks, quaestiones ' de oompositione 
continue, and some of the eight bookis. 

4u To the fourt, the bookis de caelo, de 
generatione, the 'meteors, de anima, Joannes a 
Saoro bosco on the spheare, with some 
geometry." 

The list bears a close resemblance to. that 
sent up by King's College at the same time. 

Principal William Moir succeeded Principal 
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Dun in 164^. In the fint year of his term 
of offioe, the ^ principal and regents ap- 
pointed a lecturer in Humanity, giving np 
portions of their own emoluments for his 
remuneration. The class was taught in 
Greyfriars Church. On February 9th, 1668, 
the Senatns complained that *' the maister of 
kirk wark hes takin the key of the kirk door 
from us and lockit all the doors swa that they 
have no accommodation for that class," and 
asked the Town Council ''to let them have the 
use of the yU quhilk wes neirest adjacent to the 
said college, and to devyd the samen from the 
bedie of the said church that t^e said class may 
be keipittogidder and taught, and that the church 
reoeave no detrement by thair abod thair.'' The 
council " ryplie and at lenth advysit g^rantit 
the use of the said yll for the use of the said 
humanitie class during the counsellis pleasonr 
allanerlie and ordanit the yll to be devydit from 
Uie church be ane tirles wall . • . the 
prinoipall and regentis being alwayis answer- 
able . . . that the kirk suffer no pre- 
judice thairby." The first teacher under 
this arrangement was John Forbes, 
who appears as humanist in King's 
College in 1661. He was succeeded by a George 
Whyte, but the scheme was very soon given 
np, and the office of humanist lapsed for mote 
than a century and a half. Professor Knight, 
in his MS. collections on Marischal College, 
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\thMt^ihmnm9m in ie98 to !&▼• beta 
an ■tliMnpt t^ pfmfiwion of hnniMiitj.'^ 

MftTMfliwI OnOege wa» not mueh affected by 
either Oo mmenw ealth or Beetotatkm, During 
tba rob of (Nhror Cromwell, there were 
Uio Aeta whidi have already been 
i in oonneetic«n with King's College. 
SoTeial endowraenta belong to thia time. In 
1666, Dr linOiam Gnild, the ex-Principal of 
King's College, left fonda to Mariachal 
Collie, and these gifts were afterwards in- 
creaaedl^hia widow, Catherine RoUand. In 1659- 
60, sabsoiptions ** towarda the building of a new 
PnUio. School in Ifarisohal College" were re- 
ceiTod from Oxford, Cambridge, and Eton. 
**Nioo]aa Locker, proTsst of the ooUedge of 
Eaton in England and John Oxenbridge, fellow 
of the said oolledge'' gave '*ane hundreth 
anchtio fyre panda stilling, . . . Wm. 
Dillingam Tice-dianoeller of the oniTersitie of 
Cambridge fonrtie ma^a Stirling, " and *' the 
oniTersitte of Oxford fiftie three panda 98 3d 
Stirling." 



CHAPTER XYm, 

Mabzschal Ck)LLiOB nu>H 1680 vo 1740L 

Immediately after the Bestoration, the Soots 
Parliament pasaed an important Act dealing 
with Marischal College. On the 20th Maroh, 
1661, it confirmed ^e earl's charter *'and 
further of new Gires and dispones to the said 
OoUedge Hasten and members thairof all 
freedoms liberties priveledges and jurisdiction 
that to any frie Colledge within this Realme be 
law and practiok is known to apperteane." 
This Act has a bearing upon a question which, 
as we shall see, led to a lawsuit—the dispute as 
to the scope of the Marischal College charter. 
The next twenty years have nothing of interest 
to record. 

The Bevdlation had as little effect upon the 
Universil^ as the Restoration. All the mem- 
bers seem to have taken the oath of allegiance. 
The Principal at the time was Robert' Pateraon, 
who had been appointed in 1679. Before then, 
he had been a r^ent. 

The legislation of the Commission of 1690 iias 
already been detailed, and needs no . further 
notice. We possess, however, one of the 
documents sent by Marischal. College to that 
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body, giving an aMonnt of tbe eaxrienlaiii of 
that dftta. It U int«t«8tiiig to iyimpftre it with 
tlieaoooont of stodies giTonin 1647. 

(1) Tho fixst yaar stndenta ^^are inatraoted in 
Pliilologia» Hebrew, Greek, ainl Latiae, and the 
pnnciplee of Arithmedck ; and when they have 
made some progreaa in those languages, towards 
the middle of the year, they dedaime and make 
pablio orationes befor the masters and stodents 
upon some commendable subject both in Greek 
and Latino."' 

(2) Those of the second year '* are instiucted 
in IjDgick and the methods of reasoning, both 
oonforme to the principle of old and new Phil* 
osophie, their sererall penses and taskes 
are explained each mominj; by the mastw 
of this class and are examined each night, and 
in the forenoone ^er are constant repetitions of 
what hath been formerly taught and examined. 
When they are for some pairt of this year advanced 
in their Logick they doe then dispute publickly 
and do emitt theses, and the disput ia modezatby 
one of the professors. . . . They are like-s 
ways instructed in the principles of Geometric, 
and have their publick declamations each week 
for that year and in the close of the week 
are examined of ane sacred lessone, and 
upon Sabath dayes after sermon do give ane 
account of God's Word preached unto them." 

(3) Those of the third year, ''are instructed 
in the Generall Physiologie and principles of 
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Natural Philosophie conform to the old and new 
Philoaopbie. Ther is taught to them ane idea 
of all the Hypotheses, both ancient and modem. 
. . . After the periode and dose of the 
philosophick course they are by their respectiye 
masters informed in the principles of Moxali^ 
and Aethicks." 

(4) The fonrth year students ** are instructed 
in the knowledge of Metaphysicks and Spedall 
Phisiologie, are informed how to explain all the 
particular phenomena of nature . . . • . 
are instructed in the principles of Astronomie 
. . . . nndergoe ane tryall andezamenof 
their proficiency in all the four years' courses 
befor the Principall and Masters, .and 
therafter doe emitt publick theses, which 
they defend in anei solemn manor in presence 
of all the Doctors, Professors, and learned 
men of the Uniyersity. And thereafter, after 
they have solemnly bound themselyes by oath 
to the Protestant Reli^one, and to be gratef ull 
to their Alma Mater, they doe, conforme to 
' their severall qualifications, receive the degree of 
Master of Arts." 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century 
new buildings were erected in connection with 
the college. In 1682, the Senatns resolved 
that an effort should be made to rebuild 
part of the college, and commenced ,to 
■collect subscriptions for the purpoee. Most of 

■ ■ - u- . 
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ikmwoifmaitf digahmtimtrnd mmaf pmaleift- 
dKvidmk tfootribotad to the fui for *«tib* 
Hot^ Wofk." In IttS, tte Soots ftiliiBMBt 
MMnadud College, for bnOding por- 
, thm taoMt otiponda of Uw dmdMO of 
tlie Eul Ifjmadial l»d baoa 
Bofoio thuy tlio local anthocitifls bad i 
IB nakiiig ** a now additk>n to tlio 
CoDodge and hj the cbaritaUa 
of eereial Gentlemen in the Conntray 
and otheiB the roof waa finiahed withont anj 
famer cnooaiagement from the pablick bat the 
gift of tvo ▼acaneiea (which thej had not aa jet 
leoeaired).'* It waa greatly to the credit of tibe 
Senatoadiat.thojr had aocompliahed ao nuieh« 
eren although, aa> we know from their petition 
to Parliament, the '^compleatiim;'* waa **.inter- 
•mptod for want of monj," and they were-aome- 
what in debt. '* The bailding/' aays ProfaaaDr 
.Knight, '^aeema to hare gone onaa niaii^..aad 
mafreriala came in." 

In 1608;. the Convention iH Bojal Bargha aaat 
at Aberdeeiu and the Senatoa petitioned for . a 
grant for the ^'Fabrick, which for want ef 
money is like to be min'd before it can be per- 
fected." The Commiaaionera gave twelve 
hundred pounda Scota. The Senatoa enter- 
tained them at a banquet, and the college 
acconnta ahow diaburaementa for *'2 lib- of 
coara biacat and aix ounce of fyne biacat, 6 of 
rough almonda, 5 lib of raisana, 3 pinta of daxet 
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and ane choppia of [ail, a pint of Oana^y, 7 
pints of aiU, whit loafs; x^P>» tobaco, aiid 
candle." 

An important point in connection with build- 
ings erected at this date is that substantial aid 
was obtained from Scotsmen resident in tiie 
Bsltic ports. In 1099, the Senatus appealed 
for funds *' to all our Generous apd Charitable 
Gountrey-men within the Oityes of Dantsick 
and EoniniCB-bexg, and the Kingdom of Poland." 
The response made by the '* Soot abroad " was 
prompt and libexaL 

Professor Knight gives some .interesting 
details regarding the buildings. '*Theinteri<ir 
finishings,** he says, ''were long postponed. 
The Hall, in particular, lay for many years 
without windows; eeveral of t^ese were erected 
and adorned by the graduates on leaving 
College. ... No carts seem to have been 
employed. The sandstone came from Moray ; 
the lime by sea." 

On the 8tli August, 1700, the ninth Earl 
Marischal endowed a Chair of Medicine within 
the university, '' taking to f>ur consideration the 
Weill, utilite and profite of our said CoUedge, 
and resolving to advance and promote the good 
thereof and to encourage the profession . and' 
teaching of all sciences therein." No mention 
is made of any emoluments attached to the 
chair, but, in 1712, there was assigned to its 
occupant part ^f Queen Anne*s grant, which, 

Xi2 
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Uk» that mad^hr King ^^l»m, ham been men- 
tiniMd is ooniMet ioa with King's College; The 
llfst fffpfeeeor of medicine wm Dr PMziek 
Ohalmen, 



the benefauxton of this period wm a 
diatingoiahed giadoate of Mariaehal College— 
Qilbert Bomet, Biiihop of Saliabary. Bom at ' 
Sdinbttigh in 1643. he entered Hariaehal 
College in 1662 and giadnated in 1667. After 
studying abroad, he beoame minfater of Salton, 
in Haddingtonahire» and afterwaida Ptuf eaeor of 
Divinity in the UniTeraity of Gkagow. In 1679, 
he pnblkhed the fiiat volnineof hia "Histoiy of 
the RefennatioB of the Chnrdi of ICngtand," a 
copy of whioh« along with the aeoond vohme. 
which appeared in 1681, he prseented to 
CoQige libmy in 1683L Bvnat 
I a warm anppoitar of Lord WilBaaa rnaawll, 
Ion tka asaftld^tharaliyfior- 
rthefsTowrof <%hIbb n. WhaaJaaaH 
IL easae la the teona* Benat ww* to^tm 
he Mat WilfiaM off (kai^a, 
him to ITi^land fial 
L to King Wn&fli, and. 
«f Salttlwiy. Ho died in I715l fie 

iMrinAita. 

ti» ■ iimii wff 
i(he iHdHroff tka 
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•f the King's Oolkga Greicories. It may be inter- 
esting to print, M a biographical sketch, Pro- 
lesBcir Elnight's MS. account of him : — '* James 
Gregory, bom 1638, son of John, minister of 
]>ramoak, was edaeated at the Grammar School 
of Aberdeen and at Marischal OoUege. 
Pablished in 1668 his <' Optica PromoU," in his 
twenty^foorth year, in London. Studied after- 
wards at Padua, where, in 1667, he 
published a work on the Quadrature of th« Cirde 
and Hyperbola. ' Next year he became F.ILS., 
and was chosen Professor of Ifathematics at St 
Andrews. In 1669 he married Mary Jamieeon, 
daughter of the painter. In 1674 he was made 
Professor of Mathematics at Edinburgh, and 
muoh was expected from him ; but he died in 
1675, a few days after becoming totally blind, 
which cMoe on suddenly as he was observing the 
sataUites of Jupiter.*' 

The rebellion of 1715 had an important 
bearmg on the story of Marischal College. The 
Chancellor, the tenth Earl Marischal, was oon* 
oemed in the rising ; and, on the forfeiture of 
the title in 1716, the family of the founder 
ceased to be at the head of the college. The 
Commisnon of Visitation, which met in 1717 
and deposed Principal Middleton of King's 
College* removed nearly all the Marischal 
College dignitaries. During sessions 1715-16 
and J716-17, the doors of the college had been 
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doMd ; uidt wli«a teaithing wm naamad all tiM ' 
hiigmning of senion ITIT-IS, it wm a new ztea 
of mMten who wpn in offico. Principal 
TnJUmmm, had died daring tho intarval, hut hia 
co tt aag na ap GoMgo Liddel, pfof aaaor ^ matbe- 
madoa; George Peaooek» Alex. Moir, W. 8mith» 
and W. Meaton, regenta ; andPatridcChahneis^ 
profeasor of madioiaev were deprived of their 
ofllbea. Snoh patronage of chaira aa had 
belonged to the Earl Mariachal waa aaaumed by 
OoTemment. 

Of tbeae regenta, William Meaton ia entitled 
to some farther notice, both for his literary 
attainments and for his intimate connection with 
the last of the Marisohal family. Meaton was 
bom in the parish of lytidoiar, and educated at 
Sfarischal College, where he graduated in 1098. 
In 1701, he was elected one of the masters of the 
Aberdeen Grammar Soho<^ He also 
waa tator to the tenth and last 
. Sari Marischal and his yoanger brother 
James, afterwards the famooa Marahal 
Keith. On ' the expiry of his tatorship, the 
Dowager Countess got him the place 
of regent in the college. But his 
tenure of that ofSce waa of the briefeat. Like his 
patrons, he waa a strong partisan of the 
Stuarts, and took part in the rising of 1715, 
acting aa the Qoyemor of Dunnottar Caatle. He 
then went into hiding until the Act of 
Indemnity waa pasaed, when he set up an 
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MAdemy at Elgin, Turrifi; MontroM, and PertJi 
saooenively. He seems to have prospered 
in each instance at the outset, bat he 
played the part of Toriok at the tables 
of the Jacobite lairds, and the conyiyial 
habits of the time rained all his Tentores. 
He died in poyerty at Aberdeen in 1746. 
Meston had, in his day, a considerable repata* 
tion as a poet, bat his poems are mostly now 
forgotten. His poem of the *^ Knight," a 
pasquinade upon Presbyterians, HanoTerians, 
and Whigs, is a very inferior imitation of 
Hudibras, and is marked hj much coaraeneea 
of satire. '' Old Mother Gxim's Tales " has more 
merit. His Latin poetry, however, shows him 
in a better light as a scholar. 

Thomas Blackwell, the Professor of Divinity, 
was, in 1717, made I'rincipal, and held the twa* 
positions conjointly. In the same year the 
JSenatus appointed one of the regents to the 
professorship of Greek, in accordance with the 
1700 Act of the 1690 Commission. The change 
had been made in King's College in 1700. 

In 1726, an effort was made '' for setting on 
foot a compleat class of Ezperimentall Philo- 
sophy in the Marischall Colledge of Aberdeen.'* 
The Senatus wished to obtain *'a Compleat 
Sett of Instruments necessary in Aatronan^f 
Medumicktf OpUcks^ Ch)fmMryj Hyd0V9Miek§^ 
and AnaAomy ... • the Bed Bookt which 
treat of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
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of Hhm ntmtan M admnm in 
HnslMiidix.* TheeortvM ertiiiisftadat two 
1% WM [ nop oao d thai 
■hoald daUTair lao- 
on tiM MbJMto meatioiied, and thaifc 
** ewfj ' PflfaoB iriio oontribotai upwmidi of 
' Ihne QmomB shall hsvo right for Hiimwlf and 
bia Hans to attend the said coaraa in all time 
eoBung. SodiaagiTO One Guinea may attend 
dming life^ when they think fit." It was 
goaranteed that ^*in explaining the experiments, 
ease will be taken to make erexy thing as plain 
and easy as possible, ... so that e?en 
those who hare not made p rogre s s in Mathema- 
tieks may andsistand some of the most nsef nil 
and pleasant Parts of Nataral Philosophy, 
especially all sorts of ^ Machines in Hasbandzy 
and Common life.'*' Appeals for bdp were 
made to the Oommissionefs of Supply for Aber- 
deenshire, and the Town Coandl of Aberdeen. 
Both of Uiese bodies granted funds ; but the 
project failed. 

"Hie Ohair of Oriental Languages in Mariachal 
College was instituted in 1727. By his will, 
Gilbert Ramsay, '* Rector of the Parish of 
Christ Church in the Island of Barbadoes," 
bequeathed^' the yearly rent Intrast or income 
of one thousand pounds sterling .... to 
be a constant standing yearly sallary for ever to 
a pious learned well qualified Professor of the 
Hebrew Arabick and Orientall Languages in the 
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liarischal CoUedfl^e of the . • . Oitj of 
new Aberdeen for the advancement of ,trae . 
learning to the glory of God and good of hu 
Church." He alao founded borearies in arts and 
divinity, and the patronage of both chair and 
borsaries was entrusted to Sir Alexander 
Ramsay of Balmain and his Buooessors, by 
whom it was held till 1860. The first professor* 
James Donaldson, was appointed in 1732. 

Additions to the buildings were made between 
1737 and 174L Of these, Professor Knight 
writes— ** In 1738, when the funds of the 
college were in a state of great poverty, the 
Principal and. Professors had the spirit to b^gin 
and carry on an extensive S. Wing to thebuilding 
erected in the end of the former oentuiy-;-and 
by the same means, voluntaxy aid 
alone. The spirit • shown in- under- 
taking such a. work in so poor a country as Scot- 
land then was seems to have, greatly benefited 
theseminaxy." Principal Blackwell prepared 
for publication an account of the *' State of the 
BuildingH of the Qniversity and Ifarischal Col- 
lege of Aberdeen." The Senatus ** renounced a 
part of their prinaU h^teresb yearly in the College 
Funds for promoting the Undertaking/' and 
asked aid from the public to '^presetrve from 
ruin an University, from whence so many 
oecompLviktd Men have gone forth . as 
Ornaments to their Country, vi evnj Age 
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liteFoonditioii.'^ The lV>wii OooneO, Idr* 
1737 , grmntecT ^ a year's inoome of the biixsary 
iaaSSlM onder their chazxe towards the erectton 
of new bafldmge,'* and some prirate patrone 
follbwed the example thus set. Subeeriptions 
wttre obtained from residents in town and 
oounirjy and from alumni generally. The 
buildings cost £700. Professor Knight 
informs as that **the architect employed 

was fifr William Adam, Bdinbai^ 

The lower part of the building to be for schools, 
the upper for lodgings for the masters, but part 
of the third floor and the whole of the fourth 
for students. Adam mentions that the lodgings 
for the masters will be large enough, as by the 
fonndation charter no women can , be admitted 
into the college.'' * . 

In regard to further endowments, we may 
mentioii that besides grants made by the Scots 
Plsrliament from bishops' rents and Tafoant 
stipends, gifts were received from various 
ptfvate benefsetors. In 1677, James Milne, 
elder, a burgess of Aberdeen, left funds for the 
institution of two bursaries, and, in the same 
year, another bursary was founded by Robert 
Cumming, an Elgin merchant. In 1678, George 
Melville, minister of Alford, left money for the 
maintenance of bursars in both colleges. Other 
benefactors were Patrick Christie, William 
Main, and George Keith. The Turner founda- 
tion dates .from 1688, and the Adam frt^m 1691. 



OHAFTEB XXIV. 

RnouLATioiiB OF 1758 AND 1765. Thb Hum' 
Bbciorship. Thb Ooioobsioks. or 1886 
▲KD 1837. 

About the middle of the eighteenth oentnxy, 
some important ohaogee were made in the 
teaching arrangements of Blariachal College. On 
tlie lltli January, 1753, the Sonatas sanctioned 
the abolition of the method of ** regenting/* 
which, although discouraged in the charter, 
had prevailed in the college for more 
than a century. The members '* being 
persuaded, both from the consideration of the 
thing itself, and the almost universal practice 
ofodier universities, that it wiU be of great 
advantage both to the Masters and the Students, 
that each Professor should be fixed to a 
particular branch of philosophy, — They • . . 
unanimously agree, That Mr Francis Skene 
shall constantly teach the Semi Glass, Mr 
William Duncan the Tertian, and Mr Alex- 
ander Gerard the Magistrand ; • . . And 
they resolve to do their endeavours 
that the successors in office to each 
of these respectively shall, by their 
patents, be confirmed in that particular 
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i m whidi tli<ir pgedee—W CT w«to fiz0d, 
Mtonl and ctril htsfeofx/ natnnl . 
philcMoplix, or monl «iid mtioiud philoiophy.'* 
la 1733 and 17M» attempta had baea made to 
aOaettliia Terj altafaliioii, but without rwolt. 
At Uio fMiio tunot UDproraniMite were made in 
tfM Older of the aabjecta taught. Hitherto^ 
lofio bad heUl » place near the beginniiig of the 
eoRieiiliiiii, bat the following ooone of atady 
waa now dis wn op : — 
fixat Year--Oreek. 

Second Year— Greek, Latin, hiatory, natofal 
and OTi], *' along with the elementa of . 
geography and chronology, on which civil 
history depeoda ; ** elementaxy mathe- 
matioA. 
Third Year— -Mechanica, hydroatatics, pnea 
matica, opticBy aatronomy, magnedain, 
electrieity, ** and any others which farther 
disooreriea may add ; " critidam and BelU$ 
Lettreif mathematica. 
Foorth Year — ** Pneomatology; or the natural 
philoeophy of spirits, including the doe- 
trine of the nature, faculties, and states 
of the human mind" ; natural theology, 
moral philosophy, ''.containing ethics, 
jurisprudence, and politics, the study of 
theee being accompanied with the perusal 
of some of the best of the ancient 
moralists " ; logic, metaphysics. 
Comparison of this curriculum with that of 
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1690 shows that ths main change lay in postpon- 
ing logio till after natocal philosophy. This rs- 
anangement wss adopted by King's College 
about the same time ; bat there the regenting 
system was still maintained. In 1765, Bfarisehal 
Oollege published rules analogous to the King's 
€k>llege oode of 1754, and embodying the reoent 
changes. *' A Plan of Education in the Marisobal 
€k>llege and University of Aberdeen, with the 
reasons of it," wss published in Aberdeen 
by James Chalmers, the founder of the ** Aber* . 
deen Journal." It is of interest to note that 
a German translation of it appeared at New 
Rizainl770. 

The *'plan " was prepared by Prof essor Alex- 
ander Gerard, the author of the **Sssay on 
Taste." It is largely apologetic in tone, and is 
an explanation of the new curriculum, which had 
probably aroused considerable comment. ' * The 
order," it says, *' formeriy observed in the 
College, was that followed by most of the 
ancient Philosophers, which was afterwards 
espoused by the Scholastics, and general^ 
adopted by all the Universities in Europe ; 
they began with Logic, then proceeded to 
Ontology, Pneumatics, Morals, Politics ; and, 
last of idl, taught Natural Philosophy. . . • 
But Philosophy has been since that time 
happily reformed, and is become an image, not 
of human phantasies and oonoeits, but of the 
reality at nature and truth of things. The 
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Ofdj \mn» of Phflosophy is now acknowledge to 
be aa aooaxate and eztenaive hiatory of 
naton, oxhibithig an exact Tiew of 
tha Tariona plu>enoinena for which Phil- 
oeophj » to account, and on which it is to 
found its waaonii^is. This being the reforniuBd 
atate of Philosophy, great inoouveniencea mutt 
be foand in proeeeating the ^^olaatic order of 
the adencea. . . . The world is now pretty 
well satisfied that the understanding cannot be 
aided in the discovery of truth, by a Logic like 
the Scholastic, founded on an arbitrary disposi- 
tion of all things nnder certain general namea, 
and consisting only of fine-spun obseryations 
concerning the combination of words in proposi- 
tiona, and of propositions in artificial ayllogisms. 
This may assist one in disputing readily and 
artfully in defence of either truth or error ; but 
it can never contribute to promote knowledge, 
and guard us against mistakea." 

Mathematics, the pamphlet goes on to afty,. is 
placed in the list of second year subjects, 
because it prepares the student ''for under- 
, standing natural Philosophy ^ or the science of 
bodies." ''Ethics, or moral Philosophy," it 
adds, "is founded as well aa L(^c on 
Pneumatics, and must therefore come after it. 
The constitution of man, and his several active 
powers must be explained, before his business, 
hia duty,, and his happiness can be discovered. 
J^nrisprudence and Politics . . cannot 
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with aay propriety be iatrodaoed till Morals 
iiave first beea studied." As to Ontoloi^y, it is 
considered to be *'less necewaiy than for* 
merly," and, indeed, scaroely worthy of study. 

Although the buildings erected between 1797 
and 1741 had been designed so as to provide 
accommodation for students, .we know {rom 
another pamphlet of the time that, by the 
middle of the century, the students had entirety 
ceased to reside within the walls. The Senatus 
of King's College, in a memorial directed, .in 
1755, to the Sari of Findlater, stated that the 
students attending Marischal College *\#Te 
allowed to board themselTes at large " through- 
.out the town. 

The ancient custom of *'. disputation " iras 
still maintained in connection with gradua^on 
ceremonies. A thesis on some particular sul^ect 
-was drawn up hy the professor, and, after 
.printing became common, was printed ^in 
pamphlet form. The students, on the gradua- 
tion day, impmcned and propugned the thesis, 
just as their predecessors, in medi»yal times 
had done. Many of these theses haye. been 
preserved. This pvaptioe prevailed in 
Marischal College till about 1765, when 
Professor James Beattie, the author . of 
the «* Minstrel" and the ''Essay oh Truth," 
introduced a qfstem which may be Jbest 
described . in ^he words of Ifzofessor ELnight : — 
'* Th^y (the di^gree examinati«is) consisted of a 
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•mIm o£ I«tia qoartioiM ta Itfgie aod Rhatooe. 
• • . , The «BM Mfe Misw«nd for aO yean; 
tfM'PkoCaanr of Monl PlifliMophy dictatiiiK 
oopiM of both y wrt ioi M ani{ nmmBw to the 
' cm dida t i n, hMciog tlMm reeita bj rote 
tfM eoewent end then hearing then 
leeite e aeeond time in preaenee of 
thm Faenltj. • . . . The innoration of 
Dr Beat t ie waa» doabfleee, V^*^ aaaetioned by 
the Btill older coafeom of giying aaaistmiioe to 
giadnatee in their themea and dedamatioDa ; 
but ft had long era 1825 beoome a great noia- 
anoeand diagraoe. And, aa if to aaoctioa aach 
a fraud on theCoUege and the pablie, the words 
of the diploma ramatned analterad, * ingenii am 
ao emditionia loeulento apecimine edito/ whioh 
beeame an obriona imtnith/' Thia anangement 
oontinoed in foroe tall 1826. 

About 1780, the Mariaehal College Ob- 
aerratoiy waa inatitnted, largely through the 
eiertiona of Ptofeasor Patrick Copland, who 
held the chair of natural philoaophy from 1780 to 
1822, when he waa aucoeeded by Dr Wm. 
Knight, from whoae valuable MS. coUectiona 
on Mariaehal College we hare had frequent 
oocaaion to quote. In 1780, the Town Council 
granted twenty guineaa for the purchaae of 
inatrumenta, and in 1781, a aite on the Ca&tle- 
hill for an obaervatory, which waa completed in 
October of the aame year. Thia building waa 
deatroyed in 1796, to make room for a powder 
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magazine, erected by GoTemment in oonneetioh 
with the barracks. The observatory was then 
transferred to Marischal College, where it was 
accommodated at the top of the north wing. 
Professor Copland privately ooUeoted a large 
number of astronomical instrum'ents, which, on 
his deaths were purchased by the college. 

Eang George III., on a representation from 
the Senatus and the chancellor. Lord Auckland, 
granted to the college, in 1812, a yearly sum of 
£337, *' for augmenting the salaries of the 
Principal and all the Professors." In 1819, a 
lectuieship ia Scots law and conveyancing was 
sanctioned by the Socie^ of Advpcates in 
Aberdeen, and a lecturer was then appointed. 
Marischal College had established lectureships 
on Anatomy in 1802, on Midwifery in 1811, on 
Surgery and on Matena Medica in 1819, so that, 
at the institution of the Joint Medical School in 
1818, which has been already referred to, Maris- 
chal College had, besides its chair of Medicine, 
four lectureships. After the dissolution of the 
Joint School in 1839, the Marischal College 
subjects included Materia Medica, Physiology, 
Medical Jurisprudence, Comparative Anatomy, 
Midwifery, and Botany. Up to 1825, Marischal 
College had given the honorary degree of M.D. 
-upon the recommendation of known doctors, 
but, on the 27th April of that year, regulations 
were made to the effect that personal examina- 
tion would henceforth be a sine qtta turn. 

w 
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Thmii Mtdo of imporcmnee in the hutagjot 
Iheoollige toreooxd till we oonie to tb» Hoom 
Bieetonhip of i82&. Bat we iney insert here ea 
Miterwting pfo^MOtoe of the oUwi of hintoty, 
wiodi uii^ be taken* a* % speoimen of the 
lectoree deiifeced dming the fizst qouter of the 
nineteenth eentnxy. In 1810,. Prufeesor 
Beettie, Jan., who hdd the Chair of Civil end 
Ihttond History, died, aod lir (afterwaids 
Pkofeaaor) Knight was appointed to teach the 
daaa doriog the racancj. Hie programme uf his 
leetarea hue been preserved : — 
** Introductory Lecture — Four Lectures en 

Poetry and' Ancient aad Modem Yersilina- 

tioa. Ten Lectures on Chronology and 

Oeography and rVt^rese of Discovery. 
Ititroduction to General History— On QoTem- 

ment^The. British Qpnatitutioa, Ac. 
EBstoryof (she more ancient Nations, Egypt, 

Ac 
History of Ancient Greece. 
Istemture— 'Eloquence — Fine Arte — Philoeo- 

pb!y and Religion of the Qreeks. 
-Itome, from its origin to BeliaariusT-Literaftaie 

and Antiquities. 
Natural History, 
latrodaetory Lecture. 
Lecture on Chemistry, introductory to Mineva- 

logy. 
Slineralogy. 
Geology, and Meteorology, &c 
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Botany, and Vegetable Phyuology. 
Zoology — Anatomy — Animal Phyaiology — 
History of Man and of the Animal Kingdom. 
Concluding Lectare." 

We have now come to the proceedings con- 
nected with the Huma rectorship in 182^. At 
Marischal Collie, the students had never lost 
the power of electing a reistor, although, as 
Professor ' Davidson told the Commission of 
1826, the actual choice rested for long with the 
Senatns. " The students," he said, *' chose 
their Procurators ; they came up to the HjaXi 
and sometimes said they had no parson particu- 
larly to recommend, and they would take iiiiy 
person that the Professors chofl«i; but within the 
last five or six years it has been very different. *" 
Inl823, Mr Joseph Hume« M.P., was a candidate 
for the rectorship^ and received the vote of the 
Mar nation, the other three nations (Angus, 
Moray, and Buchan), voting ' for the Barl of 
Fife, who was accordingly elected. In the 
following year the contest was marked by much 
ezcitemeat,as the local papers of the time show, 
and, on March 1st, Uume became rector. He 
was re-elected in 1825 

Hume's period of office might have been 
quiet enough, had it not been for a change n^de 
by the Senatus in the system of gzaduatg^on* 
Seattle's method had persisted up to this time, 
but, on the 7th March, 1825, the Senatos 
decided that 4^e examinations must be real, 

w 2' 
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mod not Bomimd; toid appointed diete. of 
•nminatioa for the current seesion, **dae 
aUowanee being made for the short 
warning.'* On April 1st, thirty^ three 
eandidates appeared, and, of these, iye 
were prohibited torn graduating, on the ground 
that they *'eonld not answer the simplest 
qaestton." These unsuccessful candtdntes, 
altiiough they had made no protest when the 
examinations were announced, felt themselves 
aggrieved. 

It so happened that, at the same time, certain 
of the graduates of Marischal College had griev- 
ances against the Senatus. / They desired more 
Uberal access to the library, and asserted that 
they were ** entitled to vote at the election of 
Chancellor and Rector." The rector was there- 
fore approached by a committee' of graduates 
and by Francis Henderson, one of the un- 
successful candidates for a degree. Hume 
decided to hold a Rectorial Court. This had 
not boon done since 1738, nearly a century 
before. 

The court met on the 14th November, 1825. 
Professors Hftmilton, Kidd, Skene, Knight, 
and Cruickshank were present. John Duncan, 
who appeared for the graduates, spoke with 
moderation, saying that ** neither he nor any of 
the graduates bore any other sentiments towards 
the professors than those of esteem and re- 
gard." The rector postponed his judgment on 
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the points raised by the graduates. Francis 
Henderson then supported his memorial to the 
reotor, considering ** the refusal of his degree 
as unjust," and bringing .some trivial charges 
against the professors. The spokesman 
of the Senatus was Professor Knight, 
who said simply that **the Senatus had 
considered it necessary, both for the interest 
and respectability of the Oollege, that . the old 
plan of examination should be altered ; and this 
they had done as gmdually as possible," and 
that the questions put were so easy as com- 
pletely to invalidate the daim to graduation of 
any one who failed to answer them. The 
rector, while approving of the new regulations, 
thought that Henderson had been hardly treated, 
and referred the matter to the Senatus, with a 
recommendation to leniency.' Some minor- 
matters were then discussed, Hume taking up 
the allegations which Henderson had 
made against the professors, and hear- 
ing evidence as to whether they were 
punctual in their attendance. Such was the 
Rectorial Oourt of 1825. • It seems somewhat 
surprising that Hume should have thought it 
consistent with the dignity of his court to deal 
with any allegations brought by an unsuccessful 
student against his examiners. In March, 1820, 
there was a three-cornered contest. Mar voted 
for Hume, Anffus for Lord Arbuthnott, and the . 
other two nations for Sir. James MHMgor, a 
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of ^9 miTwaljf, to 
^ m^iDQij an obaliak stands in MhMhiI 
(Ml0fO qnadiaiiglss. A lEtectofMl Goort 
hsU bj Sir Jsmsv MH3i%dr in July, 1888. 

Tlio PMJkunontsiy Gomiiiissum whidi met in 
1888 raports thsft ^Mtis proper to benr test!- 
non J to the fidelity end sssl displsTed hj tlie 
prof essois wbo csny on the omrienlnm hi 
MsTischsl College, and to the saooess which 
seems to have attended tiieir exertions." 
While strongly reoommending a nnion of 
the two uniTersitiss, the CommissioneRi 
made sereral suggestions **apon the 
supposition that Marischal College remains an 
independent seminary." The corrionlam in 
1826 was sabstantiaUy that which has been 
described at the beginning of the present 
chapter. They colisidered that *' the mode of 
teadiing Latin should be materially changed," 
and that a prof essorship was requisite. The 
attempte at instituting a Humanity Chair or 
lectureship, had, it will be remembered, met 
with no success, and Latin had been taught by 
one or other of the regents, in addition to the 
usual subjects of his course. Latterly, it had 
been part of the history course ; but, 
just before the date of the commission, 
a lecturer (James Melvin, the rector of 
the Grammar School) had been appointed 
by the faculty. The class of cinl and naturtd' 
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lustory, taught in the seoond year, the Commis- 
■ionen believed to be out of its proper place.. 
They suggested that, instead of it, rhetoric rixould 
be taught, along with the elements of logic or ^ a 
general view of modem literature." They, still 
further, were of opinion that ** to the pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy there is assigned a 
great deal more than can, in the time sllott(»d, 
be satisfactorily performed ; the professor him- 
self, most justly, stating in evidence, *The 
subjects I am obliged to go over might furnish 
employment for three or four difiWrent pro* 
fessors, if fully discussed.' " 

The report of the 1826 Oommission was never 
iBOorporated in an Act of Parlian^ent. The 
country was then in the heat of the contest 
which preceded the Reform Bill of 1S32, and-, 
little attention was paid to details of university 
matters. Another Commission met in 
1837, and, from the evidence laid before it, we 
see that not much had been done by Marischal 
College to carry out the suggestion of the 
earlier Commission. The principal change was 
the introduction of Latin as one of the subjects of 
the first year. Decree examinations were now 
held in Latin, Greek, Civil and Natural History, 
Natural Philosophy, Aloral Philosophy and 
Logic, and Mathematics, one day being devoted 
to each subject. The examiners were the 
various professors and the lecturer in 
Humanity: the Principal could ask supjile- 



\ 
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) if hf& so dcnrad* TIm enm- 
I —it •tumw in the Kyidcaee of the Obm-^ 
kie:^ 
'lint jmr Ownk» iiflaan home e week ; 



Seeond year Oteok, thiee boon ; lAtin, thfee 
home ; Civfl and Ketunl History, fiftose 
hooiB ; Mechemetios, six hoozs. 

Thizd year'— Msthemetiosy six home ; Kstacsl 
Philosophy, fifteen hoon. 

Fourth yeer — Moral Philosophy and Logic, 
fifteen hoara.** 
There were also hiicher classes in Greek, 

IfAtin, and nmth e matiftWi 
This curricalom eootinaed to be in force till 

the provisions of the Act of 1868 came into 

operation. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The Rbbuudqio of tbb Uoixkob. . Last 
Ekdowkbhts. Dutznouibhcd Pbovissobb. 

Among the denderata mentioned by the 
Commission of 1826 had been a chair of 
Church History. This want was supplied by . 
King William. IV. in 1833. Be instituted a 
professorship of Church History, endowing it 
with an income of £50 a year. By the deed 
of institution, the principal, Dr. Daniel i 

Dewar, was made Professor of Church I 

History. There was inserted in the in- ! 

strument a clause to the •effect that 
^'in the event of the Union or con* 
solidation of the said Martachal College 
University with the University at Bang's 
College at Aberdeen, by virtue of any Act of 
Parliament to be hereafter passed, it shall not 
be competent to the said Doctor Daniel Dewar 
to found upon this appointment any objection, 
either to the said Union or the possible suppres- 
Mion of the Professorship hereby created." 

Between 1836 and 1845, Marischal Collage 
was completely rebuilt. It had been evident 
for some connderable time that new buildings 
would have to be erected. Professor Knight 
tdlsus that '* the great increase of ^e regular 
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\ from lfl05 to 1815 raodeved the neoeantj 
for IMW ftpftrtniMits for teftohing obvious." In 
1S18, wfaon the Benraoka were cAred for aide 
bj.GoTemrnent^ an ananooeaafnl atte'nrpt waa 
made to obtain the aite for college buildinga. 
King's College seoeived^ in 1824^ a 
grant of £2000 for the weat front; and 
dtia aoooeaa inapirad the Biariaohal CoUega 
aathoritiea with a hope that they alao would re* 
oatTe help. The old buildings were condemned 
by two arobitecta, Mr John dratth and Mr 
Arohibald Simpaon« and plans for a new erection 
were drawn up. Appeals were made to the 
Barons of the Scottish Exchequer, and to private 
indiyiduala; but nothing waa really done till 
1884. 

We h»ve, in Dr Knight's MSS., a very minute 
reecMd of these proceedings. On the 27th Feb- , 
mery, 1834, Mr Reid« the King's architect for 
Scotland, came to Aberdeen on a mission from 
tlie Treasury, **to drew plans and report." 
In the end, the Treaaury gave £15,000, and, 
greatly to the delight of the Senatus, did not 
insist upon the adoption of the plan made by 
the King's architect, whose recent alteration at 
St Andrew's University had not increased his 
reputation. On August 15th, Archibald 
Simpson produced two designs— ^* a Gothic 
for the present site, a Grecian for the 
Belmont i Street one. It was decided 
to rebuild on the old site, although, 
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in addition to the Belmont Street one, 
a third was pToposed, 6. of the Denborn 
bfidge, extending to drown Street." Profeeaor 
Knight adds that ** the greater spaoe of the 
pge se nt area, the seclusion from noise, its being 
the Ancient site of the College, above all, the 
fact that it was ours, and that the other would 
have to be purohased sftor interruptions and 
difficulties which might extend over many years, 
w«re arguments not to be overcome.*' Private 
Mibscriptions were invited, but little was done 
during the two following years, owing to a pro- 
posal for union with King's College. 

The eontraeto for the work were not eigned 
liH September 9th, 18S6, when the then existing 
buildings were given up to the contractor. The 
loandation stone was to be laid on Tuesday, 
18th October, 1836, by James Blaikie, Provost 
of Aberdeen, who had taken much 
interest in the rebuilding, and had; along 
with Alexander Bannerman, the member of 
Parliament for the city of Aberdeen, 
been instrumental in obtaining the Treasury 
grant. The sudden death of the provost, on 
Ootob«r 3rd, caused the postponement of the 
ceremony, and the stone was laid by the chan- 
cellor, the Duke of Bichmond and Lennox, on 
18th October, 1837. The last professor to 
reside within the college, Dr Qlennie, removed 
in 1838. Dr Glennie held the chair of 
moral philosophy, having succeeded Dr 
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Ptof •«or GlmiiM WM tiM €iflMr- 
ofJPfeor«Mor Kai^ift. Thm boldnyi 
irOT9ooaipl0ladtal844. TIm toUJ OMfc «m 
about £30,000. The Goremamife gnuit hmI 
•ooriMd intamt anMrantMl to hmvI j £21,000» 
the piograMvo intontt on baak aoooont to 
ftlioot £1800, and ovor £8000 was privately aok- 
•eribod. The dtj of Abeideen gave £1060, the 
ehaneellor £600, the reetor £100, and the priiMi- 
pal and moat of the pcofeMOta £60 eaeh. AH the 
oliwen gave aubacriptiona, aa did alao the aaerut, 
while three stndenta gave their buraariea. 



The chair of Humaaity waa foaodcd by 
Queen Victoria on. the Ut May, 1830. The 
leetoreahip, which had been revived, as we 
have seen, waa thoa sniieTseded. The fiiet 
Ptofeitor of Humanity in Biariachal Oollege 
waa John Stuart Blaokie, who afterwards held 
the Greek chair at Bdinbunxb- Some difficulty 
arose, however, aa to hie aigning the Confesaion 
of Faith, and Melvin conducted the claaa during 
•ainon 1839-40. Profeaaor Blackie waa ad- 
mitted by the Senatus on the 3rd July, 1841. 
By an Act of Parliament paased in 1863, obliga- 
tion to sign the Confession waa rastricted to 
Professors of Theology aud Prinoipala. The 
latter were exempted by Acta of 1868 and 1868, 
and in 1889 religioua tests were totals 
abolished, except for chairs of Divinity. 
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Queen Victoria instituted also two medical 
chain in October, 18S9— those of anatomy and 
surgery. The professors were at the same time 
appointed ; Dt Allen Thomson became pro- 
fessor of anatomy, and Dr William Pirrie of 
surgexy. In 1867, Dr Alexander Henderson of 
ObskiebMi left funds for the endowment of a 
chair of medical logic and medical juris- 
prudence. The Boyal sanction was given 
in the same year, and Dr Francis Ogston, 
who was the holder of the lectureship on the 
subject, became professor. 

Among a.lai^ number of valuable endow- 
ments, five deserve special mention here. In 
1790, Sir Alexander Fordyce, who was rector of 
Biarischal College in 1790 and 1791, bequeathed 
in his will a sum of money ** to pay k Lecturer 
on Agricultural Chemistry and Natural History." 
3ir Alexander died in 1792, but the money did 
not become available till the death of a 
life-renter in 18S6. William Boxill left, 
in 1846, funds for a mathematical bursary (now 
the Boxill Mathematical Prize). In 1850, the 
Town Council of Aberdeen agreed to give every 
year a ''gold medal to the student in the 
Fourth Class of Marischal College on taking his 
degree, • • . « who shall be reported by the 
Senatns of the college ... as having made 
the greatest proficiency in the various branches 
•fstudy." 

An older institotion in the oollege was the 
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iforwlMfewMkiMnm m Om ** ISkw 
Pmu" Um imi vtam in the Greek flaas. The 
Xiri of Booban preeentod, in 1780, a rilv«r pen, 
•heped ISkm a qnin, to whidi hooka* vara 
attachad for the reoapdon ot the medala. The 
winner reeeiTed a book priie, and had* hia nana 
plaoedoaa.aflver medal which waa preeerred in 
the ooUegp. Theae medala are atiU in the 
UniTeraitj Libraiy. The firrt to gain the ** Pen" 
waa Jamea Hay Seattle, the eldest son of the 
author of ** The AGnatrel." In coarse of timtiy 
the medals ceased to be given, hot the prise 
of the ''SUver Pen" was awarded till the 
Union. A prise for lAtin and Greek 
verse compoaition waa inatitoted by Dr 
Alexander Kilgonr. The donor had, while 
a student at Marischal College^ been the holder 
of a Idddel Bursary,, the aggreg^ of which 
along with interest, he presented to the college, 
desiring, ** in gcatifende to htm (Dr liddel), and 
, to keep^ the name of a very leuned mim, and 
one of the moat generous benefactors of Maris* 
chal College, before the students, that tbe 
prise be called *The Liddel Prize or Medal.' ** 

Another endowment, which, although sub- 
sequent to the Union, may be classed, owing to 
its terms, with gifts to Marischal College, is the 
Wilson TnMrelling Scholarship and Museum. Dr 
Robert Wilson, besides gifts to the library, in- 
stituted a scholarship to be held for purpoaes 
of exploration, the course of travel being 
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aocnntely dMoribed. The mnaeum was to b« 
deposited in the Msnsohsl College baildiii|(B. 
The .original will was made in I8Q2. In « 
eodicil, dated 1864, Dr Wilson added :— " I also 
deehtfe that it is my intention that the fonte of 
my former travels shall not be gone over moss 
than once by the graduate or gxiduatss to be 
appointed under my said will ; and whenibe 
said route is once traversed no more graduates 
shall be appointed, but the residue of my estate 
shall be applied for the other purposes men* 
tionedin my wilL" 

On the 15th September, 1800, Marisehal 
OolUge ceased to exist as a aepaxate oniversitTr. 
By the Universities Act of 1858, it was ineor- 
porated with King's Ck>Uege, ** under the Btfle 
«ttd Title of the University of Aberdeen." 

We cannot dose . the story of Marisehal 
College and University without a reference to 
the distinguished men that held offioe in 
it during the last oentnry of its existence. In 
1759, on the death of Principal Pollodc, who 
had succeeded the younger Principal BladcweU 
in 1757, George Campbell became Principal of 
Marisehtil College. 

George Campbell was the son of an Aberdeen 
minister, and was bom in 1719. fie was edn- 
<sated. at the Grammar Bchod of Abexdasn,' 
and, in 1784^ entered liaiisohal College,, whese 
he graduated in 1738. Among the students 
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who irere attondiog the aniTOfnity at the time 
mm Jaoum Bornatt, afterwuds Lord Moabodda. 
After some yeAca in a law office ia Edinbargh, 
'"OainpbeU pcoeeeded to the divinity classes ia 
Aberdeen, and was Hoensed bjrtbe PnMbyterj 
of Aberdeen in 1742* He was minister, 
ftiat of the parish of Banchory-Teman^ 
and subs(M|uentl7 of one of the Aberdeen 
oharges, oontinuing in his pastoral office after 
his appdntment to the principalship. In 1771, 
the Town Council presented him to the chair 
of Divinity in Marischal College, which had 
been rendered vacant by the transference 
of Gerard to King's College. While 
oonnected with the college. Principal Campbell 
published his chief works — his ^* Dissertation 
on Miracles " (an answer to Hume) in 1762, his 
** Philosophy of Rhetoric" in 1776, and his 
*^ Translation of the Gospels" about seven 
years later. His ** Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History" did not appear till after his 
death, which occurred in April, 1796. He had 
resigned his university appointments in 1795, 
and was succeeded by William Laurence Brown, 
who had been Professor of Church History, 
Moral Philosophy, and the Law of Nature, in 
the University of Utrecht, and who was the 
author of the first prize essay on Theism under 
the Burnett Foundation. Principal Campbell 
was one of the most distinguished men of his day. 
His '* Dissertation on Miracles " has been trans- 
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lated into French, Germany and Datch; 
and Hume, with the generosity which 
he frequently extended to his opponents, 
aclmowledged, as he did aleo in the case of 
Reid, the ability of Campbell's treatment of the 
subject like Reid too, Campbell recognised 
the merits of their common antagonist, and re- 
ferred to the apostle of soeptioism in terms so 
eulogiBtic as to cause considerable comment at 
the time. 

A year after Principsl Campbell's ap- 
pointment, James Beattie, the poet, became pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in Marischal College. 
Beattie was bom. at Laurencekirk in 1735, and 
studied at Marischal College from 1749 to 1753, 
taking his degree in the latter year. He tau^^t 
both in the parish school of Fordonn 
and in the Grammar School of Aber- 
deen, before receiving his preferment to 
the moral philosophy chair in 1760. About 
the same time he published a volume of 
poems, a. second edition of which ap- 
peared in 1766. The year 1770 saw 
his "Essay on Truth," and, in 1771, the 
first part of *' The Minstrel " appeared, followed 
by the second in 1774. In 1773, Beattie received 
a pension from King George HI., and, in the 
same year, the degree of D.C.L. from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. His brilliant son, James 
Hay Beattie, was associated with him in the 
chair, in 1787, but predeceased him, in 
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1790l His o«ph« V, Jmmm BetJtidB, became Fio- 
f Msor of OiYil and NatoiBl Histoiy ia U88. 
Baattie lost his aeoond son ia 1798, 
and he never reooverad from, the Mmr. 
He died ia 1803. Hia biography, written bj 
Sir^Vnnuun Forbeaof Pitaligo, waa paUiahed 
in 1806. EUa portrait, painted bySirJoehna 
Beynolda, waa presented to the Uniyetaity of 
Aberdeen by hia graodnieoea, and ia preaerred 
in Mariachal College. 

Beattie waa the friend of the moat eminent 
literazy men of hie time, by whom he waa 
held in the highest esteem. Hia fame waa 
great aa a metaphysioian and a poet. . Bat it ia 
aa a poet that we now think of him, and it ia 
upon ^*The Minatrel" that hia repatation 
chiefly leata. There ia nothing of mnchnote 
among hia minor poems, with the exception of 
*• The Hermit"— 

At the close of the day,, when the hamlet ia still. 

And mortals the sweets of focgetfolness proTe— 
a little piece that enjoys a lasting popularity. 

In the year of Beattie's appointment, a 
regentahip was given to George Skene, 
He was not the first of his name to hold 
office in Marischal College, Francis Skene 
having been made a regent in 1734. The 
iSkenes were the friends and correspondents of 
Thomas Reid, himself a graduate of Marischal 
CoU^re. Along with him, they founded the 
Philosophical Society, which discussed Hume's 
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philosophy at its weekly meetings in tiie 
old Bed lion Inn. Of that Society Dr John 
Gregozy, of King's OoUege, and Principal 
Oampbell and Dr Beattie, of Mariachal College, 
were also notable members. Another freqnenter 
of the *' Wise dub " was Dr Alexander Qeraid, 
wlio, in 1759« became professor of divinity in 
llarisohal College, having been a regent since 
1752. He acquired cislebrity by his- ** Essay on 
Tkate." 

In 1775, Professor Copland, of whose work in 
connection with the Observatory we have 
already given some account, became prof es s o r of 
natural philosophy. Four years later, he received 
the better endowed chair of mathematics, 
his successor in the natural philosophy daas 
bong the famous Robert Hamilton, the author 
of the *' Essay on the National Debt." As 
Hamilton felt himself deficient in the 
mechanical skill required for the experiments 
illustrative of his lectures, he and Copland 
exchanged chairs in 1780. Formal sanction, 
however, was not received till 1817. Among 
other able teachers may be mentioned 
Dr John Cruickshank, who became 
professor of mathematics in 1817 ; Dr 
William Knight, who succeeded Professor 
Oopland in the natural philosophy chair in 1828, 
andDr Thomas Clark, who, in 1838, was elected 
professor of chemistry. 

Professor Knight was a remarkable man. A 

X2 
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wtMrB- of Abeideen, ha was adooated at 
Mariaobal Oollagay whera Ha took hla dagraa. 
During aeaooa 1810-11 ha fillad aracancyin tha 
ahair of onril and natoial hiatozj, bat did. 
not xaaam tha appointmant to tha chair. 
' Tharaaftart ha oondnotad laxga privata claasaa in 
botany in tha Athaonam Boildiaga, and aab- 
aaqaantly tanght in BalfiMt. Whan Frof eeaot 
Gopbnd reaignad in 1822, Ptofasaor Knight 
waa appointad to tha natural philosophy 
chair, which ha held till his death 
in 1844. Dr Knight waa ui enar- 
gatic prof esBor, and took a deep interest in 
eollega aflkira. Daring his residence in Aber- 
deen he collected much valaable information on 
the history of Mariachal College, contemplating 
the publication, of a Fcuti of Marischal College 
for the Spalding Club, similar to tha Bang's 
CoUege Tolame, edited by Mr Cosmo Lines. 
Hia death prevented his carrying out this 
project, but his MSS. are an important aid to 
tha atndent of Marischal College history. His 
strong personality made a distinct impression on 
hia students and on the oniyersity. 

Two more recent names complete oar list. In 
1841, William MacGiUivray became professor 
of natural history. He was the author of " A 
History of British Birds,'* and other zoological 
writings, and his posthumous book on the 
" Natural History of Deeside " was issued under 
the superintendence of the Prince Consort. In 
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186d, James Clerk Maxwell became professor of 
natuial philosophy at Maxisohal CoUege, His 
" Treatise on Mectrioitj and Maipietism " and 
his other works on physical subjects placed him 
among the greatest sdentisto of the time. He 
afterwards held the chair of Bzpezimental 
Physics at Cambridge. 
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I 1. Tbm Lomary at Euro's OouuMn, 
1532—1800. 

One of the ehargeo broaght agaiosfe PrincipAl 
Andenon by Plrotestant writers is thsfc he 
destroyed the - books which belonged to the 
library of King's College, to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the party oppoeedto 
him. A differisnt aoconnt is, however, given 
by David Chalmers, in the book from which we 
have already quoted. Chalmers, who wrote with a 
strong bias in fiavot^ of the Boman Catholic 
Chnroh, tells us that the books were destroyed 
bythe vietorioos Protestants, who feared the argu- 
ments contained in the volumes, and wished to 
rid themselves of what they could not answer. 
In whatever circumstances they disappeared, we 
know that, before the Reformation, King's 
College possessed both manuscripts and printed 
books, which cannot now be traced. 

The labrazy of the University of Aberdeen 
takes its origin from a gift made to King's 
College, in 1632, by Bishop William Stewart, 

•Sm " KotM on tlw UniTvnitT librariM," ooatributad to 
thA "Cttondar'* of 1893-94 by Mr. P. J. AndenoD. 
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the foarth chancellor of Elphinstone's uni- 
▼enitj. The ^'Albom Amioorum" of King's 
College tells us that, between 1532 and 1545, 
*' Bishop William Stewart built the librarie 
hoos, and with a number of bookes f umishit 
the same." The inventory prepared when 
James Strathauchin visited the college as rector, 
in 1542, gives us some information re- 
garding these works. As was natural, 
they were mainly antiphonals, missals, 
and breviaries. Others dealt with legends of 
the saints and with the martyrology of the 
Ohurch. There were two books for the use of 
young people, one volume of instructions for 
the organist, and one dictionary of Church 
terms (*' Magnus liber, vocabule catholioon 
didtus'*). A few books of pre-Reformation 
date are still preserved, including an ancient 
edition of De Lyra, and a copy of the Aurea 
L^genda,' printed by Caxton. 

The earliest mention of a Post-Reformation 
library is in 1634, when Andrew Straohan, the 
dever young professor of divinity, who died in 
his twentieth year, ** left and mortified his 
whole books to the library." Up to 1684, one or 
other of the regents acted as lilnrarian ; the first 
mention of such an official occurs in the 
senatus minutes of 1634, when Robert Ogilvie, 
regent, performed the duties. A Rectorial Court 
ordered, in 1637, the preparation of ** ane perfyte 
and exact catalogue," and, in 1639, '* that the 
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of thm Libnria in all tpoB 
Mil make tha Ilbmria patenfe twjao ia the 
wmk.'* With the exception of i^fte from private 
donon, the sole levenoe of the lifataij "wae 
dertred horn graduation fees. 

The fint libiaiian was appointed on 
the 24th NoTember, 1684. Kahop Patrick 
ScongiJ, and his son, Heniy, Pn^essor 
of Divinity in the college, had left a 
Dumber of volames to the library, on condition 
that thecolleg(B should ** entertain a Stodeat of 
Divinity at the Colledge table during the sitting 
of the Colledge, who should be Bibliothecary, 
and should keep the doors of the Library patmit 
two hours in the day for students of Divinity." 
.In accordance with the terms of this will, George 
8eaton was appointed librarian. He was, it 
wouldappear, afterwards ministerof Newmachar. 

In 1709, Aberdeen, as one of '* the four Uni- 
versities of Scotland," received the Stationers' 
Hall privilege. The Act of Parliament (8th 
Anne, cap. 21) which dealt with the subject did 
not make provision for the existence of two 
separate institutions ' -ch claiming to be " the 
University of Aberdeen." The Marischal 
College authorities made an effort to have the 
books equally divided, and, failing in 
this, they intercepted several volumes, and 
retained them in their own possession. The 
Senatus of King's College, in 1736, brought an 
action against Marischal College to have it d 
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dared that Manaohal OoUege was not one of 
*' the four UniverntieB of Sootland," and had 
.no right to the Stationers' Hall books. Lord 
Ordinary Murkle on the 20th December, ITS?, 
decided in favour of the petitioners. Marischal 
College appealed from this decision, and on the 
1st July, 1738, it was decreed that King's 
Ooll^ge should have the custody of the books, 
but that the members of Marischal College 
should have access to them. This arrangement 
continued in force for about a century. 

A catalogue of the library, prepared in 1717, 
is still preserved. It classifies the books 
thus :— 

*' libri Theologid 611 

Libri Bpisoopi 1124 

LibriMediei ... ... 239 

Libri Juridid 118 ' 

Libri Philoaophid ... ... 333 

labri Historid et Grammatid ... 432 " 
The total is two thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-seven. 

A list of rules, compiled in 1720, shows that 
the only readers were professors and students, 
and that the latter could borrow volumes only 
'* upon a master's qrngrapha," and after depodt- 
ingthe "money value of the book or one of 
equivalent value." Two regulations are rather 
curious. The exact amount of money to be 
paid as a library fee was left to the db- 
eretion of the student, and the limits 
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fixed at a ahilliiig aad half-a-orown. 
The tiflM nquired to beooiii» rafficieiitly ae- 
qvainted with the contents of a hock waaeeti-, 
mated by the siae of the Tolaine, for stadenta 
ooold retain an octavo for » week, a quarto for » 
fortnight, and a folio for a month* 

The bene&ctions of Dr James Fraser, of 
Chelsea, were not confined to the erection of 
buildings. Besides many valuable gifts of 
books, he left, by his will, funds for 
the payment of . a librarian, under an 
arrangement similar to that of Bishop Scougal. 
Up to this time, the librarian had usually been 
a student of divinity, although we find, in 1709, 
Alexander (Gordon, the humanist, holding the 
position. By Dr Fraser's will, the librarianship 
was attached to the Fraser Divinity Bursary, 
and Fraser bursars discharged the duties of the 
oflice — although not quite continuously — till 
about the end of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 

There is nothing of importance to record for 
a long' period after this. The returns made to 
the Commission of 1826 show that one hundred 
and nineteen students, out of four hundred and 
thirty-eight, read in the Library ; and ^that the 
number of volumes borrowed by these was six 
hundred and seventy-four. The numbers refer 
to session 182fi-27. 

In 1832, it was proposed to give, instead of the 
Stationers' Hall Privilege, an annual grant of 
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£450; but « Bill to this effect did not peas 
the House of Lords. Four years later, the 
privilege was abolished, and a compensation 
grant was given, equal to the average annual 
value of the books recently received. Unfor- 
tunately, the Senatus of King's College had 
been exceedingly lax in seeing that the 
publishers complied with the Act of Parliament. 
In 1835, indeed, an effort had been made to 
guard the rights of the university by the 
appointment of a London agent. The effect of 
this was that, when the coUege sent, in 18d6, 
a memorial to the Treasury, the annual value of 
the books was stated to be now about £800. 
The average, however, which had been asked 
by the Commission, amounted only to the 
trivial sum of £397, which was further reduced 
to £320, the deduction representing the cost of 
carriage and binding, which had not been paid 
by the publishers. 

After the passing of the Compensation Act, 
Marischal College claimed a portion of the 
grant, and the Treasury, while refusing to 
divide the fund, ordered the colleges to unite 
in purchasing the books, and maintained the 
old arrangement that both colleges should have 
access to the volumes. King's College did not 
dispute the latter dause, but declined 
to obey the former, and a long corres- 
pondence ensued, in the course of which ^e 
grant was for some time suspended. At last, 
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owing^ peiiii^ tothe-propoiak v^gKdiiiffitiiioii» 
thm mtter was pennitted to drop, mod thm 
books woro pnxcbaoad by King's Collq;o» witfi- 
out oonsoItatioB with Muiaehal GoQego. 
altJioagh both ooUages psTtiripslaid in asog 
thoin* 

At the anion there were forty-three tfaooeand 
ilTe hundred and thirty books in the libimry of 
the CJniyersity and King's College. 

2. Thm Lebba&t at BCajosohal Collsob, 
1613-1800. 

The founder of Marischal College Libnury 
was Dr Duncan UddeL A reference in 
the Town Council Register for 1009 in- 
dicates that the Earl Marischal contemplated 
the institution of a library ; but we have no 
eridence to show that he ever carried out his in- 
tention. Dr Liddel, in 1613, left not only his 
own collection of books to the college, but also 
a sum of money for purchasing new books. In 
1614,the Town Council fitted up a library for the 
reception of Liddel's bequust, and, in 1621, 
added to the number of books by approving of 
the transfer of the library of Greyfriars Church 
to the College. The list of the church books, 
taken from the earliest library Catalogue), 
has been printed in the Fasti Academiie 
MariscallanflB. 

But the most outstanding name in the story 
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of Mftriflobal College library is that of ThomaB 
Beid, Latin Secretary to King James TL, and 
related to the author of the *' Inquiry into the 
Human Mind." Thomas Reid was the son of 
James Eeid, minister of Banchory-Teman, and a 
member of the family of Beid of Pitf oddels. He 
was a regent at Marischal College, in 16(3, and 
thereafter studied abroad. When he returned 
to Britain, he became Latin secretary to King 
James, and translated into Latin some of that 
learned monarch's English works. He was 
himself the author of some Latin i>oetry. In 
1624, he left to Marischal College his own 
library, and a sum of money to provide a salaiy 
for a librarian. Prindpsl Bla^nir ell, the elder, 
wrote of Beid's collection that it contained 
*' the fairest and largest editions of all the 
classics that were printed from the 
time of Aldus Bianutius unto the 
year 1615, the Philosophers, Lawyers, 
Greek and Latin Fathers, with the works of the 
chief critics, Soaliger, Casaubdn, Lambius, 
Ac., that flourished in that period, and • many 
valuable and curious MSS." 

The first librarian of Marischal CoUege was 
Principal Dun. There was a dispute with the 
Town Council as to the patronage of the office ; 
and the council appointed the next three 
librarians. The second of these was David 
Ghragory of Kinnairdie, brother of Professor 
Jamea Gregory, of St Andrews and Edinburgh, 
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EA^iint JSjaffm QoOagB Qngorf, 
Thx—rni Dftvid Qmgprfu wotm w«r» pnimmm^ 
fgom, him no fow«r 
of vadmmtf chain m 
GTCrt BritMiu la 1733. ThooiMBald, while » 
itoddPt of divinity, h«ld the fleet of lihramn. 
D«Tid QngDiy wae Reid's nuitflknal gnad- 
father. 

A diwIinfgDMhed btother of Secretuy Beid* 
Dr Alezender Reid« beqaeethed in 16M, 
** books of divinity and philoeophy ** to 
the librazy. In 1673i, the dispute as 
to patronage zoae to a hdght. The 
Town ConneQ and the college each appointed a 
libiarian, and the qnesfeion came befofe the 
Gk>art of SeasioOt in 1075; Decision was given 
in favour of the college, and the right of 
patronage was dedand to be vested in **the 
Principal and- Regents and the Master of the 
Chnunmar SchooL" In 1754, it was agreed that 
the f oar regents shoold hold the librarianship 
in rotation for three yean each. This arrange- 
ment continued till 1800. 

The returns made to the commission of 1820 
show that during session 1820-27 fourteen, out 
of four hundred and forty-three, students used 
the library, and that sixty-nine volumes were 
borrowed by theses Comparison with the 
King's College figures proves that the librazy 
was much mon extensively used in Old 
Aberdeen. 
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In 1845, the libiary was injured by fire, 
but not to any great extent. In 
1856, the libraiy 6t Dr James Melvin was 
presented to the college by his sister, and in 1875 
she left money for the purchase of additions to 
the Melvin collection. In 1857, Dr Alexander 
Henderson of Caakieben bequeathed his library 
to the collage, as also did Sir John Forbes, 
M.D., London, in 1859. 

The class libraries attached to the Greek, 
mathematioal, natural phfloeophy, and moral 
philosophy clssses were founded at King's 
College in 1828, and the Divinity Class libnaiy, 
St Maiiaehal College, in 1700. The Logic 
library dates from 1800, and was organised by 
Ptof essor Alexander Bain. 

3. The Librabt of trb UmvEiunxY or 
Abxboxbn. 

By the Act of Union of 1858, the general 
library was iooated at King's College, and the 
offiee of librarian was conjoined with that of 
registrar. The first librarian was Mr John 
Fyfe, M.A., who had been librarian at 
King's College since 1857, and who, for 
several sessions, had acted as a substi- 
tute for li^rofessor Hercules . Scott, who 
then held the moral philosophy chair at 
King's College. A libEaiy Committee was 
appointed by the Senatns in 1882. In the 
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noM jmat the fixrt pfintad oitslogas was iMoed. 

Tbe books mm tnuMtend from the ante- 
di»pel to the new libniy in 1870, and a complete 
author eatalogoe waa pieparecL The catalogue 
ia atiU a teatimony to the eneigy of the ooiator, 
Pkof eaaor Qeddea, and of Mr Fyf e, die librarian* 
In 1876, lir Fyfe waaappointed to the chair <^ 
moral philoeophyy which he held till 18M. 
The anivendty acknowledged the value of bis 
aenricea as librarian and profenor by the con- 
ferment upon him, in 1895, of the honorary 
degree of LL.D. 

A traoaept waa added to the library, in 
1885, for the reception of the Melvin books* 
A memorial window of four lighta waa placed in 
the transept, containing fignrea of two Latin 
poets, George Buchanan and Arthur Johnston, 
and of two grammarians, Thomas Rnddiman 
and Melvin himself. Four centuries are thus 
represented in the window. 

Ixk 1889, through the eflforts of Principal 
Geddes and tha librarian, Mr Robert Walker, 
M.A., who had succeeded Mr Fyfe, the com- 
pensation grant was doubled^ In 1891, the con- 
stitution of the Library Committee was altered 
by the Universities Oommission. The elec- 
tion of three members was placed in the 
power of the Court, while the Senatus was 
to appoint six. Professor Trail was chosen 
curator — the first under the new arrangement. 
In 1893, further changes were made. It had 
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baoome neceasary to separate the offioea of 
librarian and registrar, owing to the aooomula- 
tion of work. Mr Walker preferred the 
regiatrarship, and in December, 18d3, Mr P. J. 
Anderson, LL.B., who had already served the 
nmrersity in various capacities, was appointed 
librarian. 
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It «M OD^ imtiina UMt than 
09 ttfiiiwd rrifttioDS batwven two 
titpatad as wote King's and Maiiaehal CDO^geB. 
The <^d«r «oIlefe roaontad the inatitntioii 
of die younger, and deniad ita raimm 
(f Afv ; and the dialike waa folly le- 
dpvooated. The jaalonay whieh anheiatad 
hatwean Old Town and New Town aooentoated 
the fading of cifalzy ; and forthar hittemaaa 
waa engandered, aa tune went on, hy a aoe- 
oaaaioa of triTial inddenta, and by TaiioBa 
aeriooa diapntaa between the membcn of the 
twDooIkgea. 

Wia heve doeomentairy evidence of the eziat- 
eneeof thia feeling within about twen^ yean 
after the foundation of Mariaohal OoUege. 
Mr Anderson haa printed in the first Tolnme 
of the "Fasti Aoademin Mariacallantt " a paper 
which he found "inserted in the 
Tolume of 'College Kentala, 159S-I764.' " 
It ia, he says, "undated, but from the re- 
ference to ilMree Regents must be earlier than 
1620." In the course of a criticism of the 
foundation charter, the writer of the MS. saja. 
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TCfflniiig to the TOto given by the duurtor to tlie 
prindpel of King*! Gbll^ge in tiie election of 
Maiiaohia Oolkge ofBdals :— «<Tlie PI of the 
Aldtown 18 pot in for on of the edmifcteria and 
jit win not eeknewledge this Colkge lor 
eehoole or College and whifor should 
he have mor preheminenoe over as 
nor we have orer him and his eettia." 
The Eong'i College principal, at this tune, waa 
Bftvid Bait» and the atiitade which he and hie 
eolleegnee evidently adopted towaids Mariiwihal . 
College waanot celoolated to promote peace. 

It is, periisps, not entirely to the discredit of 
the stodents that they espoused, with moresesl 
than discretion, the causes of their respectiTe 
colleges. So Tiolent was their partisanship, 
that the Yintatum of 1669 foand is 
neossssiy to enact *' that the stadentesof ihe 
Kings ooUedge behesTe themselves ciTiUie and 
req>ectfiillie towards themaisterBol the oolledge 
MarlschaH, .... and .... that 
the sehollerB of the Marischall oolledge beheave 
themselves ctvillie and respectfollie towards the 
maisters of the Kings coUedge." The same 
body of visitors was commissioned to *' tack 
notice of the abases that have oreipt in the saides 
nnivenntie andoolledi^e, and pardenlarliethe re- 
gents thereof (in tyme of vadkatione), ther 
goeing throw the contrie and in^rsing the 
schoDeres from the one coUedge to the nther." 
The remedy adopted was to draw np a eontrsct 

t5 
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I the two ooQegeay wbadiwM aigiiadbf 
theiiiMtenof both. Tbm hg^HbaitmaBh^ca^ 
ti»ct was zoquind, allows what was tho atato of 



Both eoDagoa wm iBTolTod in s biiter and 
piotncted diBpato about the middlo of tho 
oiS^htoenth centiny. In 1743, tiion waa 
a Tacanej in the ofliee of ctTiliBt 
in Eing'a College. At the Section, 
on the 8th June, two capdidates were 
nominated — James Catanach, advocate in Aber- 
deen, and Charles Hamilton Gordon, an 
lSdinbar{|^ lawyer. The Senatoa, by a 
majori^ of one, conferred the appointment 
on Catanach. The returning officer, Bobert 
Fateraon, commissary of Aberdeen, foand a 
difficulty in admitting either candidate. 
According to the charter, the eiTiliat had to 
poaseas a doctor's degree. Gordon had not this 
qualification ; Catanach waa an LIkD. of Maris- 
chal College. Gordon, however, claimed that 
fifarischal Collie was not a university and could 
not confer degreea in any faculty except that of 
Arts ; and that he himself had passed an exami- 
nation equivalent to that necessary for a doctor's 
degree. Paterson took the case to the Lords of 
Session. They decided in favour of Gordon, 
but their judgment was reversed upon appeal 
to the House of Lords ; and Catanach accord- 
ingly became CiviHst. 
Marischal College was thus deeply interested 
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in the G»tBiiAoh eue. Tlie axgument against its 
right to grant degrees in Law, Medicine, 
and Divinity lay in the faet that, in its charter, 
it is osoally called " Academia " or ''Col- 
legiam," and that no degree is mentioned except 
that of Master of Arts. While the Catanaeh 
case was before the Honse of Lords, the 
Senatus of Marischal College sent a memorial to 
their lordships. In this it was asserted that, by 
the charter, Marischal OoUege had the powers 
of a university ; that Acts of Parliament 
of 1593. and. 1661 granted it ''all 
fredomes, franchises, liberties, frie pri- 
▼O^gis and jorisdietioan that to any fiie 
. college within this reahne be law and practik is 
knawin to ap^Mrtene"^; that varions sovereigns 
and Parliaments had treated it as 
a separate nniversity; and that it had 
''enjoyed and exercised all the powers and 
privileges of a nmversity, undisturbed and 
unquestioned, for upwards of 150 years.'" 

In the heat of the controversy which preceded 
the fusion of 1860, the question of the rights of 
Marischal College was again raised. The 
Senatus of King's College issued, in 1850, a 
pamphlet, understood to be the work of 
Professor David Thomson, and entitled " Sag 
Marimshci CctUge^ in New Aberdeen, H^power 
of eonf erring Degrees in JHvirUty^ Lawe^ and 
Medicine.*' To this Marischal College replied, 
in 1853, by publishing *^TheEiiflacfMariaekid 
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C bg y wnA TJnimtmk^^ Ah9rdmif, to eoi^r 
IVgreetr noi only iii^ ^fif» or (K^mMI^ 
. (iilr tf» I>iviMy» Xmeir oiui JKfcdiicwM 
VkidieaUd agmkui tik# .iltoefe o/ Ae 
fopoiifiUe AdfmmutnMm of Kmft CotUg^ and 
J Tm wer aiiy ^ Old Abmrdmn; ofnd Aown to hone 
hein affirmidmonthana Hvmdred yean ago^ 
&y ihe Mourn of Lord$t a$ iho Sitprtme Cowrt of 
Appeal^ under li^ IfubruetioM of Lord Chof^ 
Mardwicke T' The latter pablimtion was written 
by *' one of the ProfeaBon." We know that 
this was Profeaaor Thomas Clark. 

We have already described the first attempt 
made to unite the omversities of Aberdeen; 
and it is aoooidingly unnecessary to say here 
anythinic regarding the Caroline Univecsity. 
No further effort in this direction was made till 
1747. In that year, St Salrator's College 
and St Leonard's College, in the University oi 
St Andrews, were united by Act of Parliament, 
and this gave an impetus to the advocates of 
fusion in Aberdeen. The project failed, owing 
to tha opposition of the Town Council of 
Aberdeen to any union which did not place 
the seat of the university in the New Town. On 
the 24th March, 1747, they passed a resolution 
" that the Town do make a point of it to have 
the seat of tha University in this Town, other- 
ways to oppose such an Union with the utmost 
vigour." A public meeting, convened by the 
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nagisfcnteSf mm held on the following day, and 
a memorial was prepared setting forth the 
opinion of the town, and aoooaing the prof eeBon 
of bo& colleges of wishing for a onion *^ of 
purpose to augment their own salaries." 

In 1764, there was a prolonged discussion ol 
the question. In Novembw of that year, the 
members of both colleges came to terms r^gaxd- 
ing the union, reserving tiie location of clufsec, 
and asked the Duke of Argyll to help them in 
carrying out their scheme. The Earl of Find- . 
later was chosen arbiter in reference to the 
seat of the university, and received memorials 
from both colleges. The Senatus of Ejng's 
0<dlege argued that **the Sing's OoUege 
in Old Aberdeen is the noblest and 
most commodious building for the purposes 
of edntetion in Scotland, and is fitted 
np in a i»oper manner forthe accommodation of 
students living in a collegiate way," while the 
Town Council of Aberdeen again insiBted on the 
protection of their interests. A sentence in the 
council's memorial to Lord Findlater is note- 
worthy, both as indicating the sort of aigument 
that was used, and as showing how strong the 
Jacobite influence was in Aberdeen in 1755. 
*' The inhabitants of Aberdeen," the memorial- 
ists esy, ** are so anxious about having the 
seat in the town of Aberdeen, that if 
it were to be otherwise, they would be provoked 
to set up private Academies for tiie convenience 
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«f tlMir diOdron's ediiofttion; and there is too 
geaet leeaoii to faer such would be greatly 
dii e ffhet e d te our happgr eetablishmeiit, both in 
ehmoh end sUte." Whether moved by politioel 
ooBflidemtioiis or not, the Earl of Findlater 
decided that the onited onivereity should be 
sitiiated in New Aberdeen ; and the Senatus of 
King's College thereupon withdrew from the 
negotiations. 

Twice again, in the coarse of the eighteenth 
century, plans for onion were set on foot. In 
1770, Professor Thomas Gk>rdon, of Sing's 
College, from whose MS. collections on the 
college we have more than once quoted, drew 
up a statement of ^* Reasons and Proposals for 
an Union of the Bang's and Marischal Colleges 
of Aberdeen." He contemplated the existence^ 
in the united university, of a principal and eleven 
professors, their Bobjects being divinity, oriental 
languages, law, medicine, anatomy, mathematics, 
humanity, rhetoric and the belles lettres, 
Greek, ** Pneumatics," moral philosophy and 
logics, natural and experimental philosophy, and 
natural history, geography, and chronology. 
This was a much more ambitious scheme than 
had been projected in 1754, when it was pro- 
posed **that the Professions in the United 
College be the same as in the Bang's College 
at present, with the addition only of a 
Professor of Mathematics." As to sites, it was 
arnmged,in 1770, that medicine, anatomy, Greek, 
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mathematios, natond philosophy, and natuxal 
history should be taught at Marisohal College, 
and the other subjects in Old Aberdeen, where 
the principal was to be located. This scheme 
was allowed to drop at an early stage. 

After the lapse of fourteen years, the project 
was revived, and on a larger scale. It was now 
desired to have a principal and fifteen professors, 
and eight of these sixteen officials were to be 
at each college. These propositions gave rise 
to a long and violent controversy. The King's 
College Senatus was itself divided on the sub- 
ject. Principal John Chalmers and six of the 
professors— caricatured by the union party as 
the " Sapient Septemviri " — were strongly op- 
posed to a fusion. The chani{»ion of the other 
side in King's College was Professor William 
Ogilvie. Ogilviepublished, m 1786, *' Outlines of 
a Plan for Uniting the King's and Marischid 
Universities of Aberdeen, with a view to render 
the System of Education more complete." A 
large number of pamphlets appeared dealing 
with the question. They were afterwards col- 
lected and reprinted under the title of ** A 
Complete Collection of the Papers Relating 
to the Union of the King's and 
Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen ** (Aber- 
deen : 1787). The *' Aberdeen Journal 'V^f 
the time contains numerous letters appearing 
over such signatures as *^ Margaret Bfaraball". 
and "Janet Elphinston.*' These letters wcnte 
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indoded in the «« OoDeotion.'' Periu^ tii» 
moil oorioot eoot ri b o tkm ma th# foUowuig^ 
dffiMd ^'TErcrias,'^ th» writer of irfiiohwMtii* 
B«r. John Skinner of linahart, tlie antlior of 
miofl fcg on i m:— 

▲ raoraior imjuwn. 

'* Dm Mul Dob ihaU ma in one," 

So TliiMDU RbTmw told, 
Tiio^to fehss cUy Miored 1^ nono 

That raoh a thing oould bold s 
BattMing what's a-doing now. 

The Seottiih Merlin ipoke 
What faitblett critioa hitherto 

Have counted bat a joke. 
Twae not that Don ihoold ran to Dee, 

Or Dee fall into Don, 
Bat that their ooUegea thoold bo 

United into one. 
In honoar, then, of Sootland*t bard, 

Let King and Earl agree, 
And Biahop Don nibmit, tfao* bard. 

To Join with Mariaohal Dee. 
So shall the old prophetio dream 

Explain its mystic ooarse. 
And learninc'e long divided stream 

Shall ran with cbable foroe." 

Nothing oame of the 1786 piopoealB beyond 
renewed jealoneies and friction. 

The Royal Oommission of 1826 made a strong 
reoommendatioD in farour of union. V After 
deliberate consideration, " they wrote in their 
report, ** we are decidedly of opinion that it is 
highly expedient that a union should take 
place." They considered that the seat 
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of the unWeriitgr should be at King's 
Oolite, and Uiat arts and divinitj 
shoold be taught these, with medicine and Jaw 
in New Aberdeen. They proposed that there 
should be four chairs in divinity, one in law, 
mx in medidne, and seven in arts. To meet 
the expenses oonnected with the union, the 
Commissioners considered that ''the large area 
now belonging to Marisehal College, which is 
nearly in tiie centre of the Town of New Aber- 
deen, may be Teiy advantageously dis- 
posed of." They were led to this con- 
clusion by the ''dilapidated condition 
of the buildings " at Ifarischal College, which 
are declared to be '*tod ruinous to 
admit of repair, without an expense equal to 
that of an entirely new edifice." No attempt 
was made to legislate upon the lines of the Com- 
mission's report ; but the Marisehal College 
authorities must have' seen the absolute 
necessity of carrying out their building scheme. 
In 1835, Mr (afterwards Sir Alexander) 
fiannermao, who represented in Parliament the 
City of Aberdeen, introduced into the House 
of Commons a ** Bill for uniting Bang's 
College and University of Aberdeen, and 
Marisehal College and University of Aberdeen 
into one University and College." Mr Banner- 
man proposed that the colleges ahould, during 
the lives of the incumbents, be kept separate, 
and that, accordingly, there should be, at first. 
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ft dooUe Mt of ohaini in Mta. When tlie union 
WM connote, arts, medicine^ Mid law were, to 
be located at Ifariachal OoIlege» and divinity at 
King^a 'College. There waa maeh local 
oppoaition to the bill, eapedally from "KinffB 
GoU^geu Pkofeaaor Knight haa ipteserved 
aome intereating inctdenta of the time. On the 
8th July, 183A, *^both Aberdeena,** he saya, 
wtfe *' thoroughly inflamed," and he tella oa 
that Principal Jack, of King'a CoU^e, called, 
that day, on Professor Fleming, who occupied 
the King's College chair of natural philoso- 
phy, ** and with his fist indented a mahogany 
taUe when speaking against Lord Melbourne." 
Sling'a College uaed ita Parliamentary influence 
against .the scheme, which did not re- 
ceiTe* full support from Ifariscbal College, 
and on the 20th July, Bannerman withdrew hia 
bilL Writing to the **" Times," howcTer, on the 
2Sth July, he said — ^* I beg to say that it ia my 
intention next session of Parliament to per- 
severe, with the approbation and support of His 
Majesty's Miniaters, and endeavour to carry my 
measure for uniting the Aberdeen Universities." 
The agitation in Aberdeen did not die away on 
the withdrawal of the bill, and, in the course of 
the discussion, it waa actually proposed to remove 
King's College to Inverness, on the ground that 
many of its students ca*me from the Highlands. 
Next session Bannerman did not ronew his bill, 
but the Lord Advocate drafted a new one, and 
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gaye notice of it in the Honee. It never got 
beyond this stage, and Lord Melbourne, the 
Pcemier, brought forward a bill in the House of 
Lords. This was read a second time on June 
14th, 1836, and went into Committee on June 
28th, but in view of strong opposition it also 
was dropped. 

The result of all this was that, in 1836, 
another Royal Commision was appointed. , After 
hearing evidence, the commissioners avowed 
themselves in favour of a complete union of 
universities and colleges, but, in deference to 
local opinion, so far gave way as to recommend 
that there should be double chairs in tlie 
faculty of arts, Biainly through the opposi- 
tion of King's College, Parliament did not give 
effect to the commissioners' report. 

Li 1854, King's College took action. The 
Senatus prepared, with the sanction of the 
chancellor, the Earl of Aberdeen, then Prime 
Minister, a plan of union which provided for a 
complete amalgamation of the faculties. The 
arts and divinity classes were to be at Bang's 
College, and those in medicine and law at 
Marischal College. Committees were appointed 
hy-both universities to consider the questum. 
The King's* College committee consisted 
of Professors . Andrew Fjrfe, Thomson, 
Ferguson, and Fuller, while Marischal 
College was repreasnted . \^ Pdndpal 
Dewar, ProfesaorB Fine, Ma^^bin, and 
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Oftfv and lb Thomioii of Biiieliofy, the 
DiMi of Ifmoaktf. ThcM genUemon mot as m 
joint ooiDiiiitteo. A mftjoritj of each Sonatas 
wao in lafoitr of muoD, bat the Mariaehal 
CkiDoQO mmodtf vat oniBotently powoifal to 
Wag aboot tho ahMidomnont of tl^piojoet. 

la 186d, another faOl waa introdaoed into 
Pteiianent — thia time by Lord Advocate 
MoninieffI It aimed at nniting the univenitieBy 
bat not at a complete famon of the 
ooUegea. The lacaltieB of htw and medicine were 
to be at Mariaehal College, that of diyinity at 
King's College, and a faeolty of arts was to be 
at each. The bill waa soon withdrawn, and the 
Commission of 1867 was appointed. 

A fierce straggle followed. Many thought 
that foaion whioh did not folly unite the 
eollegea was not worth havii^. Bat 
where waa the Facnlty of Arts to be ? The 
eitiaens of A b erdee n were indignant at the 
soggeation of the removal of the familiar 
red gown of the arts stadent from 
the quadrangle of Mariaehal College. The 
graduatea and alumni of King's College insisted 
on thB conaervation of the rights of their Alma 
MaUr^ the older and the wealthier of the two 
institutions. 

The Commiarion met at Aberdeen on the 29th 
October, 19Wf and condoded its meetings 
at Edinburgh on the 30th January, 
1868. The members of the Com- 
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miasioQ were- Oolonel Mare of Oaldwell, 
Mr Stirling of Keir, M.P., and Mr Oosmo 
Innes, In their report, tfaegr recommended • 
union of the nniverntiee, end a partial union of 
the odlegee. '* We would auggeet," th^ said, 
** that there ahould be one Faoulty of Theology, 
one Faculty of Law, and one Faculty of Medi% 
dnein the UniTernty ; and that the olaaoeg in 
the Faculty of Theology should be taught at 
Eing'a OoUege, the daaaee in the Facultiea of 
Law and Medicine at Mariachal OoUege.^ That 
there ahould also be only one Faculty of Arts, but 
that in thia Faculty aepamte claaaee of Litin, 
Greek, and liathematica ze^MotiTely ahould 
continue to be taught in each College." Two 
men who were largely influential in moulding 
the Oommieaion were the rector and the aub* 
prindpal of King's OoSlegp, The former was 
John Inglia, Dean of the Faculty of Advo^* 
catea, afterwards Lord President of the 
Court of Session, and Chancellor of 
the University of Edinburgh. The latter, 
Professor David Thomson,* occupied the 
chair of natural philosophy, and was 
a man of striking individuality, keenly 
interested in the prosperity of the Univert 
sity, and possessing a remarkable capacity for 
business. 

•Sm^Da^ TliomMm,KJL, aJBksteh al Ui Ghioaflttr 
and CwMT,** ty tbt Bar. Gmmd low, St Coliimba*^, Uiai. 
(A1»«rdeeB:18M») 
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The ComiBimoa of 1867 wma not empowwed 
:tD legisUte ; and, when its report iru presented 
toParliament, & new Commiarion wee appointed, 
with inatroottmis to unite the two nnivereities, 
eereml pointe of detail being left to the jndg- 
n^ent of the flommieaionere, Thia Commiaiion was 
alflo authoriaed to revise the whole coarse of 
study in the Scottish uniTersities. The commis- 
sionesB did not completely accept the recommen- 
dadoos of their predecessors. They ordained — 

'* Frimo. That there shall not be more than 
one Professorship in any one branch of instruc* 
tion in the Faculty of Arts in the University of 
Aberdeen. 

<* Seoufuh. That the classes in the Faculty of 
Arts, with the exception of the dass of Natural 
History and the classes in the Faculty of 
Divinity,^ in th» University of Aberdeen, shall 
assemble and be taught in that portion of 
the University buildings, hitherto belon^ng to„ 
and occupied by Eling's College with any 
additions that may be made thereto ; and those 
in the fiumlties of Law and Medicine, and also 
the class of Natural History shall assemble, 
and be taught in that portion of the Univer- 
sity buildings hitherto belonging to, and occu- 
pied by Marischal College with any addition that 
may be made thereto." 

The decision arrived at was, doubtless, in 
some measure, due to the fact that the chair* 
man of the Commission was John Ipglis. 
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Thos ended the uaion oontroversy, whioh 
had unsettled Aberdeen almost oontiniioii8l7 
since 1826. The result did not, of oourse, 
please all who were .interested, and local feel- 
ing was excessively bitter at the time. But 
well nigh forty years have gone, and most of the 
protagonists, on both sides, have one l^ one 
passed away. The feud between Old Town and 
New Town is of the things that have been, for 
both are now one city. Those who look upon 
. the University of Aberdeen as their Alma 
Mater, now greatly outnumber those who own 
allegiance to either King's College or Marischal 
College. The ancient prophecy of the 
Bhymer, according to Skinner's interpretation, 
has been fulfilled. 
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The CommiiMiioiiy in ourying out the deteib 
of thflir ioheiiie of anion, had to deal* with the 
difBcolty presents by the ezistenee of a raper- 
abondance of officials. Bat the difficulty waa 
akilfally overoome. The chancellonhip waa to 
be held jointly by the two chanoellois — ^the 
Earl of Aberdeen and the Dnke of Richmond. 
The reotorship waa declared Taoant, and, 
in 1860, the atadenta made choice of Edwaxd 
F. Maitland, Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
afterwards raised to the Bench as Lord 
Bareaple. The principal of liarischal College, 
Dr Daniel Dewar, was in failing health, and, 
accordingly,^ the Bang's College Principal; the 
Ber. Peter Colin Campbell, became. the first 
Principal of the University of Aberdeen. As 
to the professorships, they were generally 
retained by the younger of the two prof essors, 
those who were thus compelled to retire receiv- 
ing suitable compensation. 

In the Faculty of Arts, the occupants of 
the' King's College chairs of Greek, mathe- 
matics, and natural philosophy (Professors 
Geddes, Fuller, and Thomson), and the occupanta 
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of the MarJBcha] College ohain of hmnanit^f 
moral philosophy, and nataial history (Pxtn 
feason Madare, Martin, and Niool) were ap- 
pointed to hold their reepeotiTe chairs in the 
united oniversity. Similarly, in the Faculty of 
Divinity, Professors Robert Macpherson and 
Andrew Scott, of King's College, retained their 
chairs, the title of Br Macpherson's being 
changed from ** Divinity " to ** Systematic 
Theology." Professor Pirie, of Marischal 
College, became Professor of Church History in 
the uniTersity. All the other chairs were held 
by Marisciha] College professors, except those of 
law and chemistry 

Six new chairs were instituted. One of these 
was the combined chair of logic and English, 
the first occupant of which was Professor 
Alexander Bain, the eminent mental philoso- 
pher, who was appointed in 1860. A chair of 
Biblicakl Criticism was added to the Faculty of 
Divinity, to which Professor William Milligan 
was appointed. The remaining four newchairs 
were aUached to the Faculty of Medicine — 
physiology, midwifery, botany, and materia 
medica. They were held by Professors George 
Ogilvie-Forbes, Bobert Dyce, George Dickie, 
and Alexander Harvey respectively. 

The Commission of 1868 introduced the 
curricula in Arts and Medicine that continued 
in force till the ordinances of the Commissioners . 
appcnnted by the Universities Act of 1889 came 

»2 
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inta cipentioa. The ooane for Uw Azte^ 
degree ooneiBtodof the following anbjecte. :-»^ 
Homaoityy Greek, Ulnglwh, mathemetice^ natand 
philoBophy, logio, moxal philoeopby, end netatal 
luetozy. Degree ezaminations were reqaired in 
thefoor depertmenta. of qiaasica, mathemetiea» 
philoeophy, and natural science. A. new coz^ 
rieulam was also drawn up for Medicine, the 
subjects of examination mentioned in the Com^ 
miasionere' ordinance being chemistry, botany, 
anatomy, zoology^ physiology, surgery, materia 
medica, pathology, practice of medicine, mid- 
wifery, and mediod jurispradence. 

Considerable changes^ too, were made in the 
gmremmeat of the university. Previously, the 
Senatue had possessed the entire administrative 
power, except for the interference of the 
Chancellor and the Rectorial Court. This was 
the case in St Andrews and in Glasgow, as well 
as in Aberdeea; in. Edinburgh, the Town 
Council had more influence than the Senatu& 
*^ Under the Universitiee Act of 1868," to 
quote from the Commissioners' report, *'the 
ordinary administration of the affidrs of 
each of the universities is now vested in the 
Senatue Academicus. But the Act introduced 
into each University a new governing body, 
called the University Court, • . . ; pro- 
viding that it shall be a court of appeal from the 
Senatus Academicus, that it shall possess a cer- 
tain jurisdiction over individual Professors, that 
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it shall control the administration by the Senatns 
« . . of the property of the University or 
College, «nd that it shall exercise other, powers." 

The Commission ordained that the rector, 
elected by the students voting in ''nations,* 
should preside over the University Court, ao 
that the new body represented the old Rectorial 
Court. The Act also introduced a General 
Council, consisting of the chancellor, membeie 
of Court and Senatus, graduates, and certain 
alumni of the university. To the Council the 
election of the chancellor was entrusted. 

At the beginning of the first session of the 
united university, 1800-61, one of the 
chancellors, the Duke of Richmond, died, fie 
was survived by the Earl o^ Aberdeen for 
acarcely two months. The present Dukecil 
Richmond and Cordon wan then elected by iAst 
General Council. The first break in the pro- 
fessoriate was caused by the death of Professor 
Andrew Fyfe in 1861. His successor was 
James S. Brasier, who had been Professor 
Thomas Clark's assistant at Marischal College. 

In 1868, under the " Representation of the 
People (Scotland) Act," the memben of the 
General Councils of the Universities of Glasgow 
«nd Aberdeen became entitled to elect « Parlia- 
mentary representative* The members elected 
liave been Lord Advocate Moncrieff, Edward 6. 
Gordon, Q.C., Lord Advocate Watson, and f>r 
James A. Oan^bell of Stracathto. 
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In 1880, H«r llaj«0ty Queen Yietoria foonded 
in the UniTenity thzee Balmoial boiaaries in 
Itti, of the T»lae of £90 each. In addition to 
these, orer forty ' bozearies have been 
founded by priTite benefoctoTs. The 
nniresntj has benefited also by the 
foondatibn of many nduable piins and soholar* 
ships. Among tiiese we may mention the 
Blown schokoships in divinity instituted in 1887; 
the Neil i^mott prise instituted in 1869 ; the 
Seafield gold medals (in oommemoiation of the 
Earl of Seafield's defence of the Bedhythe 
Bursaries), in 1873 ; the Neil Amott foundation 
for experimental physics (in memory of Neil 
Amott, a distinguished graduate of Marisohal 
CoU^Se), and the Dr John Murray medal and 
scholarship, in 1876; the Shepherd 
gold - medal, in 1879; the Stuart 
Hebrew pnaESS and the Jenkyns prize in classi- 
cal philology, in 1880 ; the Keith gold medal, 
in 1881 ; the Jamieson gold medal and the Dr 
Black prize, in 1882 ; the Bain gold medal, in 
1883 ; the Duthie and Fletoher scholarships and 
the Lyon gift, in 1886 ; the George Thompson 
fellowship in medicine, in 1886 ; the Struthers 
medal and prize and the Matthews Duncan gold 
medal, in 1891 ; the Collie and Lyon prizes and 
the Alexander Anderson scholarship, in 1893 ; 
and the Dr James Anderson gold medal, in 
1896. 

Principal Campbell died in 1876, and was 
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•nooeeded by Dr William B. Pirie, who had oo- 
eopied the obair of OhoToh History. A window 
in memory of Principal Campbell is in the 
UniTereity Ohapel. ' Principal Pirie held the 
oi&oe till his death in 1885. A fund, as memorial 
of him, was institnted in 1886, for the porpose of 
aflEbrding aid to students falling fll daring 
attendance upon classes. Professor Geddeswaa 
transferred from the Oreek chair to the 
Prindpalship in 1886. He received the honoor 
of knighthood in 1892. 

Various changes have taken place in the 
different faculties, extending their scope and 
influence. In the Faculty of Arts, a new chair 
was founded in 1893. The subject of English 
and English literature was provided for in 1860, 
by attaching a dass of English to the logic 
chair. The inconvenience thus caused was 
remedied by the institution of the Chalmers 
Chair of English literature. Professor William 
Minto, who had succeeded Professor Bain in 
1880, died in 1893, and two successors were 
appointed, the professorships of logic and 
metaphysics and of English literature being dis- 
associated* Two lectureships may be referred 
to in this connection. Mr Burnett of Dens had,, 
in 1784, bequeathed a sum of money for the 
giving, at intervals of forty years, of two prises 
for essays upon Theism. Inl881, on the applica- 
tion of the- Trustees, the Secretary of State 
converted the essay scheme into a 
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thratie . leetumhip in the Unirent^ of 
AbordMn. Thalaetmezs haTe beea PMeflsor 
Sir Oeorga StokM» LL»D.» Ftofeuor BobertsoD 
Soiith, LL.D*» and thoBer. ^I^UItm L. Dsvid- 
«0B« LL.D. In 1B87» Adam Giflbxd« one of the 
aenatocs of tlierOi^Uge of Joatice, Edinburgh, 
left fnnda for the endowment of leotureahipa in 
natural theology in all the Scottiah nniYexisitieB. 
The Aberdeen Giffiud lectnrers ha^e been Dr 
Edward B. T^lor, F.A.S., Frinoipal Fairbaim, 
and Dr James Ward. 

The greatest expannon, howerer, has been 
in the Faculty of Medicine. The reputation of the 
Aberdeen Medical School has been made since 
1860, and its success has been in large measure 
due to the exertions of Professor S^thers, 
who occupied the chair of anatomy from 1808 
to 1889. Considerable extensions, costing 
about £10,000, were made at Marischal Ck>llege 
between 1868 and 1880, largely increasing the 
laboratory accommodation. A chair of patho- 
logical anatomy was founded by the late Sir 
Erasmus Wilson in 1882. 

A Universities Commission, appointed by the 
Universities (Scotland) Act of 1889, introduced 
many important changes. The arts curriculum 
was revolutionised by their "Ordinance No. 
11— General, No. 6," and many alterations were 
made upon the regulations for graduation in 
medicine, and also in science, a degree in whieh 
had been established in 1889. The administra- 
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tioD of the muTersity, except 4^ re- 
gards teaching and discipline, was entnialed^ 
to the University Court, which was enlarged. 
The Oommtssion made iJso a slight modification 
in the rules for the election of « reet«r. 
Under the ordinance of 1858, in the case of *n 
quality of *' nations," the chancellor had ihe 
casting vote. The Commission ordained that, 
should the ** nations " be equal, the decision 
should be made in accordance with the absolute 
majority of votes. 

The rectors .since 186P have been Lord 
Barcaple, Barl Russell, Sir M. E. Grant DaS, 
Professor Huxley, Mr Fotster, the Earl «f 
Bosebery, Emeritus - Professor Bain, Mr 
Goscfaen, Mid the Marquis of Hiintly. Of these. 
Sir M. £. Grant Duff, Professor Bain, and Lord 
Huntly had the honour of re-election. 

The Students' Representative Council wss 
officially recpgnlBed by the Commission, and 
received a constitution and a loeuB sUmdu 

A building extension scheme was commenced 
in 1891. Besides a Government grant of 
JB40,000, liberal subscriptions were received 
from private individuals and those officially 
iconnepted with the University. Chief among tlw 
private donors was Mr Charles Mitchell, of 
Newcastle, to whose munificence the Univerai^ 
owes the Mitcheli Hall and Tower and the 
Students' Union, in addition to other portions 
xif the extension. Mr Mitohell^s sudden 4eath, 
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jQik bsfois tii9 iiiMigiufttioa ecjraioiq^« d«- 
piifvd Ike UnmtBitf of a IojaI son and a 

flBOSv fEBsarooa oaDacaocop* 

Tlia Uidviaraitj of Abeidaen baa thoa mada 
great matarial pr o g re ai aince 1800. Tha nam- 
bar of ita atadanta haa incraaaad frooa an 
areniga of about aix bmidred to an aTeiaga of 
about aigbt bmidred. It baa banefited 
finandally Vt not leaa than tbree bnndred 
tbooaand pounds. Far better equipped than 
at any previoas period in the history of the two 
ooUagea, the united universitiea, it may be con- 
' fidently asserted, will be able to meet the needs 
of the new age, and keep, at the same time, the 
honourable traditions of the past. 

We have now finished the story of tha 
UniTeraities of Aberdeen. During the space 
of time trsTersed by that story the torch of 
Isaraing haa been kept burning within their 
waHa. Scholar -after scholar, in long sue- 
oesaion, haa passed under the shadow of the 
atately crown of the older college, or been 
nourished in the halls endowed by the 
aocomplished and enlightened Earl Marischal. 
In that vanished throng there have been many 
striking figures. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we have Elphinstone the statesman, 
Boece the annalist, Yaus the scholar, and 
Leslie the historian ; in the seventeenth, the 
** Aberdeen Doctors," Thomas Dempster, Gor- 
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doa of Stralodh, Bishop Bomet, the historiaiiB, 
Thomas Ruddiman the giammarian, and Qeoige 
Jameson the painter; .in the eighteenth, 
Thomas Beid the philosopher, Qeoxge 
Campbell the theologian, James Beattie 
and Skinner of linshart, the poets, Tobias 
Smollett the novelist, Robert HsU the 
preaoher. Lord Monboddo the lawyer, and 
Marshal Keith the soldiei^ ; and, in the^ 
nineteenth, John Hill Bnrton, James Melvin, 
John Stnart Blackie, William Robertson Smith, 
Sir Andrew Olark, Neil Amott, James Cleck 
Maxwell, Sir James Oatram,and Oolonel Qiant. 
These «re bat a few of the men whose names 
surriTe, although their voioes are silent, and 
who were, in one way or another, connected with 
the Universities of Abexdeen. 

Bat, thoagh we may be jastly proad of sodi 
names, there is even greater cause for pride in 
the knowledge that these universities have 
trained thousands of cultured and thoughtful 
men, who, in crowded towns or remote country 
parishes, or in lands far away from Don and 
Dee, have, humbly and unobtrusively, served 
their day and generation well, without expecta- 
tion of honours or fame. 
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Burnet, Alexander. BisDop of Aberdeen. 163. 

Burnet, Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbury, 8^ ; quoted, 145, 
146, 271, 272 ; sketch of, 292. 

Burnett, Alexander, 188. 

Burnett, Duncan. 86. 

BumeU Lectureship, 859. 

Burton, John Hill, 868. 

GblmtiMllyn, 129. 

Caithneai, Diocsse of, 167. 

Galderwood, David, his "History," quoted, 121. 

CSambridge, UniTentty of, 1 ; oontnhntes to buildiogs 
at M.a, 286 ; dark MaxweU at, 825. 

Campbell, Principal George, 828; skatsh of, 819, SU. 

CampbeU, James A., 857. 



O^ JMMt, 267, 260. 
^ OMgill, JaiM«» 260. 
GMgOL Thoayu, 276. ' 

OMtl^gato <K AbOTdMB, 45. 

OrtuiMh, Prat Jaaat, 840, 341. 

aut<m» WilUam, 327. 

Chalaor, John, agreement with EUphinstoM, 48L 

Cb^Ben, D»Tid,Tu»book, 2; quoted, 22, 40, 326. 

Ohibners PnncijMd Oeoige, 101, 102; 108, 104, 108. 

OhAlmen, James, 801. 

Ohdmen, Prindpal John, 102, 108, 230, 346. 

ChAhnert, Pit>f. WiUiam, 206, 207/ 

Chalmen Chair of JSoglish Literatiire, 860. 

Gbariee I., oonneotion with K.a, 184, 186, 160; with 
Principal Forbes, 271 : with Arthur Johnston. 276. 
with Alexander Ross, 277. 

Oharies II., oonneotion with Principal Bow, 160 ; with 
K.C*, 166. 

Ohzisde, Patrick, 208. 

Olaric, Sir Andrew, 861. 

Clark, Prof. Thomas, 828, 842, 867. 

Caark, WiUiam, 24r ^^ 

Clatt, 46, 86. 

Clement VII., Pope, issaes a Bon, 68. 
Clement, supposed founder of Paria, 3. 

ChmT, 181. 

Cordmar, his <' Romantic Bains,'* 248. 

Consort, Prince, 324. 

Convention of Royal Burfffas. ThBi 200. 

Copland, Patrick, 267, 268. 

Copland, Pkt>f . Patrick, 804, 306, 823, 324. 

Craig, John, 2ft5, 266. 

Cranston, Willi;im, 05. 

Crombie, Sir Thomas, 283. 

Cromwell, OUver, 152, 160, 241. 

Cruickshaok, Prof. John, 308^ 328. 

Camming, Robert, 208. 

Cumyne, jHmes, 52. 

Cumjrng, William, gift to K.C., 66. 

Camungfaam, Darid, Bishop of Aberdeen, 112, 121, 183. 

Dalgloisijh, Niooll, J08. ' 

Dantdck, 201. 

Dauney, Prof. Alexander, 215, 217. 
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DftTidson, Prof. James, 211. 

DaTidaoD, John, h^s ^'Inyerurie and the Kurldom. of 
Qarioch," 84, 85. 

DaTideon, William L., S(K). 

Be Lyra, read at K.C., 74, 80^ 91, 827. 

Deer, 259. 

Dfimpeter, Thomas, 302 ; qnoted, 148. 

Bepiford, 281. . 

Deeborough, Colonel, 158. 

Deekford, James, Lord, 202, 215. 

De?eron,.66, 259. 

Dewar, Princip^d Daniel, 818, 849, 854. 

Dickie, Prof. George, 855. 

DilUngam, William, 286. 

Donaldson, James, 297. 

Dooay, 121. 

Drommond, " Draco," 188. 

Dnif, Sir M. EL Grant, 861. 

Dan, Principal Patrick, 119. 151, 278, 280, 285, 838. 

Dundee, 49, 51. 

Duncan, Prof. William, 299. 

Danbar, Gkivin, Bishop of Aberdeen, 40 ; sucoeeds Bp.. 
Gordon, 62; .bis work, 62-65: bis ffrant to K.d, 
06 ; his Charter, 68-80 ; his death, 80 \ his portrait, 80. 

Danbar, James, reirent, 207. 

Danbar, William, 12. , 

Broe, Prof. Bdbert, 855. 

fidinborgh, 95, 96, 97, 98, 184, 171, 285, 270, 271, 298. 

Sdinborgh, University of, 114; Hebrew at, 164 ;t 
officials deposed at, 173; eowns at, 175; Cunos 
philosophicus at, 175, 176, 177 ; regenting in, 201 ; 
administration in, 356. 

]Elffin,295. 

Eltosmere, Francis, Ea^l of, 280. 

Elphinstone, Andrew, gifts to E.C., 46, 47. 

mphinstone, James, 112, 183, 138. 

Elphinstone, William, Bishop of Aberdeen, at Paiis- 
and Orleans, 4 : institutes salaried teachers, 5, 6. 
Sketch of. 14-21 ; founds Uniyerrity at Old Aber- 
deen, 21-28; his model, 81; assigns salaries to his 
officials, 41 ; raises' funds for College, Cathedxal, and 
Bridge of Dee, 41 ; founds St. Mary ad KiTea, 44; 
gratitude to, 46 ; the first ChanoeDor of King's 
College," 58 ; desires Dunbar as his suooessor, & ; 
grant to K.Q, 66; drafts a new Charter. 68;; 
establishes a printing pre s s , .88 ; rule regardiag.- 
tegents, 166. 
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, WflUam, 14. 
,LonU173,24L 

ma, ooQiMotum idtk Boeoe, 49. 
EMI, dkuim, twelfth JBul of, 187. 
Brml, John, etovwith Eui ol, 184« 187. 
BwT, 180* 
KtOB, 2M. 

FairtMini, FrinoiiNa A. IC, 36a 
Faloontr, Sir Al^saader, 2S0l 
Paiti 'Ahttdaomun, tee Innot, Oonno. 
Fo&wiok, GoloiMl, IM. 
Forpaoo, Frol George, 349. 
Fnme, Charles, 263. 
Fetrarim, quoted, 104. 



FuidlAter, BSari of, 848, 344. 

FindUtor, Sari of, 136, 808. 

Fitoh, Colonel, 241. 

Fleming, PMf. John, 226, 848. 

FdUaBale,ll& 

FortMe, Alexander, Bishop of Aberdeen, 121, 267. 

Forbes, Da^rid, of Leslr, 187. 

Fofbss^ John, Humanist, 286. 

Forbes, Sir John, 836. 

Forbes, John, 56. 

Foi^ Prof. John, 128, 180, 131, 132„ 142; aketeh of; 

^rfaes, John, 1461 

FortMS, Fatrick, Bahop of Aberdeen, U^, 121, 184, 

188, 144, 148, 286, 28^ 256,. 267 ; sketehof, 12&4 ; his 

▼intation of K.C., 124-9.; foonda Chair of Dirinity^ 

129-31 ; role regarding regents, 166. 
Foibes^ FMf. Patriok, 209, 227. 
Forbes, Robert, 166^ 
Forbes, Sir WiUiam. 322. 
Forbes, WiDiam, of Corse. 122. 
Forbes, WiUiam, of CraigieTar, 129. 
Forbes, Principal William, Bishop of Edinbargh, 128 : 

sketch of, 268^272. 
Forbes, MMtorof, ITS. 
Fotdoon, 321. 

Fordyoe, & Alexander, 817. 
Facman, Robert, 62. 
Forster, WiUiam E., 361. 
ForTie,.113. 
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Fnuiofae, 286. 

i^mokfort, 265. 

IVbmt, Sir Alexuder, 2C8, 204. 

Fraaer, Prof. Alezander. 179. 

Fraser, Alexander, 1^. 

^'dSih'rf'^ftw ^^^^^"^ ^^' ^ ^^' 242, 248, 880 ; 

FraMrbiiig^26IL'a84. 

5»erbaigh, Unxrerrily <rf, 268, 204. 

French, spoken in JELC, 77. 

FuUer, Prof. Fred. , 849, 854. 

FuUerton, James, 180. 

JVfe, Prof. Andrew, 226, 247, 849, 857. 

Fyf e, Pw>f . John, 885, 886. 

Galloway, Alexander, 56 : oaniesottt ELphinstone^s V90^ 

V^ ? L^^^JPlS^*" Charter, 78 ; ietchof, 8lSi ; 

his Tintation, 85-92. 

Qaoai, Jean de, GhanoeUor of Franoe, 16. 

Qard^ ftrof. James, 171, 178, 177. 

Garden, Major, 241. 

Gariooh, 259. 

Garioch, Presbyterr^f, 84. 

Gdl7, IL, 216. - 

vreot]ge, 1., 190. 

Geoige m, 805, 821. 

Gerard, Pkof. Alexander, 299, 801, 828. 

Gifford Lectureship. 860. 
Glaagow.^14. 

G]iugow, Untrersity of, founded, 7-10 ; "Nations" at, 
9, 87; subiecte at, 55; yisited Inr order of Uub 

^■^™7^?^Ll®'*^ ■*«<^*'**« •^ 1* ; New Foonda^ 
tion of, 107. 108> 1« ; Hetarew aC 164 ; Ourms phiJo- 

SSoo^ *^M?' ^^^' ^^ ' regentin^ in, 201 ; admisis- 
Glengain3a,44. 
Glenmyk,88,44. 

Glennie, Phif. Geoige, 815, 816. 
GoodmaA, 95. 

Gordon, Ptof . Alexander, 880. 
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.l«;Wi 
140^ lA 1«C mt S78^ S77, SSL 

.JdM»188L 



FnL TtaH% 164, »7, SI4 ; mted. Iff^ IBfc 



^ ► J^aoi. 

. arAlante.lM. 
UBM^OoLJibMBA^m 
OboI^ FiMdc, 1S7. 
Ch^, Pkvf. Dmd, VOL 

Oim J, Robot, 78. 

qgwk,m8coti«id,56 ;«tKiy Ja M«'«Ti rft,tt;ao^ 
^nmoBiB, ; ««8iiedtoa«pnite 

aflmln^ fVoC Jamaiy of B Jia b ui gh, 196^ SS ; Aalak 

OWttO ITj nwL JflBMi^ JQB>i Ok K . C L« 19dL 

^igofy, Fktil JaaM% wo., of K.a, 196. 

Qt igMj, Jolm, z9Si 

Onsory, FM. John, 19M. 2S, 38L 

Qngofy, Pk^. WlDiuD, 225, 228, 217. 

Qnmian Omnk, 6S. 81, 278, 286, SSIL 

GnA^ IVof . Goora^ OQ E^OdnkoM's Inth, 14. 

Quid, PriooMl^niliaiB, 140^ US; 190^ 158, 156^ IM^ 

197, 238. 247r27?, 286l 
GvUnie, Dttvid, 92. 

HaKbutott, Goone, Bfahop of Abwdoi, 166; 170^ 18L 
HaD, Robert, 36£ 
Ha]fltaMl,18(X 
Hnnbiirg,S6L 
Haniltoo, Junes. Lord, 8. 
Hematon, Fni. Robert, 908, S28L 



Harrenr, Frci. Atoi en der , 369. 

Ha J, Jobn, 19L 

Haj, Pmiek, 52. 

Ha^Principel WilBaa, 91, 62; 78L 

Haanetadt, 265, 266L 

- - r, ISS; 158, 164, 2BL 
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HondenoD, Al«zaader. df Caakieben, 817, 8S6. 

Hmidenon, Fnnois, 8(i8 309. 

Hfloryaon, fiobertjlS. 

Henry, Frinoo of w aIm, 266. 

Hepmirn, Adam, gift to £.0., 46. 

Hwiot, Adam, 97. 

HiU, Major John, 241. 

Howie, PrindEMa Bobert, 264. 

Hudibras, quoted 277. 

Hume, Da^d, 196, 820, 821. 

Hume, Joeeph, bis Beotorship, 807-809. 

Huntly, Gharlea. eleyentb Marquis of, 861. 

HuntlT, Earl of, power in the North, 61, 62 ; : 

Catholic, 94. 

Huntly, Oeoige, aecond Marquis of, 185-6, 151, 168. 
Hntt<m, Georve, 281. 
Huxley, Prof. Tbomas, 861. 
Inglis, John, 280, 851» 352. 
lanes, Cosmo, 851 ; his Fasti Aberdonenaes ^quoted, 45u 

47,72.78,88.96. 
InTeralloohy. 6o: ^ 

InTerurie. ,56. 

Irfine, Alexander, of Drum, 279. 
Irving, Dr., quoted, 51. 
Jaok, Patrick, 265. 

Jaok, Principal Wmiam,' 2, 3^ 208, 216, 227, 848. 
James L, 5, 10. 
JamesIL.iO. 
James IXL, 11, 17, 1& 
James IV., 11 ; connection with Elphinstone, 18, lj9) 

with K.C., 24, 27-28^ 29, 82, 38, 42, 43, 44, 47. 
James V., connection with K.C., 67, 81, 82. 
James VI., connection with K.C., 111, 113, 124, 184, 

186, 137: with Earl Marischal, 230, 251; with 

Sdinburgh Uniyendty, 254 ; with Dr. LiddelL 266. 
James Vlf, 190. 
James vm., 191. 
Jamesone, George, 195, 286, 868. 
Jamesons, Maiy, 195, 298. 
Jamesone, Wimam, 279. 
Johnston, Arthur, 128, 182, 186, 146, 149, 886 ; sketeh 

of, 276-277. 
Johnston, Prol John, 149, 265. 
JobnsUm, Prof. William, 146, 266, 277. 
JuKua IL connection with K.a, 40, 410. 
Julias m.. Pope, 96. 
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Doolar'a C&rtar, «« ; Jomi VT al, &•« 
(Ul0«»7's VMtelioo oi. »«; RcfanHtwaft^Se^ 

117, 13S.W; Bflgntiiv aft» llS-iaO, 17S-17i^ 200-911. 
907206; Ykitetioa oi; bj Bfahop Pflvbai^ lSft-]»; 
Dfvndftj Obttr in, 120-131 :Gu«£iMUim«BT. 150- 
158;itadMi aft» 150-lM ; Wws at, 160-164; £hrav 
CiMir iD, 164-166 ; TwtatioM of, Itt-lOO ; riiim Iiifii 
of leOQ^ al» 170-160 ; dnrinff dgbtastli oMterr, 166- 
206; fhMBl600-l86Q,2003S;1ioildii9al,'^ — 
Ubnrj td^ 326-362; rtht 
' with U.C, 3^.358L 



Kinkall; 56, 6C 66, 66. 

JKimunidM, ^O. 

KirkMldj,15& 

Kirkmiebaa], 14L15. 

Xngbt, Prot limfiam, 304, 306, 306, 600, 316, 32S ; 

aiioiad26^2M,2»l, 298, 207, 296^ 306, 304, 313,314, 

315, 348 ;iketehoi; 323-4. 
Kbok, Joh]i,S6,M. 
Kfljuingtbciy, 291. 



LaiDff, DaTJd, 156. 



^ Arefabitbop, 276. 
taadenUla, Jobn, Meond Sail ol, 166^ 
Unraiecfcirk, 321. 
iMria, FwL, quoted, 50. 
TaiMoae, Alasaadar, 46. 
iMTiia, Oaptaiii, 241. 

Laaeh, David, 119, 123, 125, 180;akaCflho^ 146-9. 
Laadi Jobn. 146. 
I.alaBd,qaoted,50.! 
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IimIm, Andww, Ganomit si E.O., 96. 

Leilie» John. Bishop of Bmb, 81, 82, 95, 96, 97,98,868; 

quoted, 96-97. 
LMlie, Prineipal William, 182, 186, 140, 141, 112, 148^ 

Lnrden, 195. 

LhnTd, 59. 

liddell, Daneaii, 965, 266, 8SSL 

Liddell, Oeoi^o, 294. 

Lindiay, John, 45. 

LiDdMy, John, 112, 188. 

linUth^w, 285. 

LoSter, Nioholaa, 286. 

Logie-Baohan, 101. 

Ixmmay, 198. 

Lothian Na.tion, 116. 

LouTatn, 121. 

Low, Canon ^nOiam, 851. 

Londie, John, 119, 14a 

Luther, Martin, 98. 

Lyell, Andrew, fint known rector at K.C., £8. 

M'Grie, hia « Life of Andrew MelTiUe,'* quoted^lOS. 

M<Qrigor, Sir Jamea, 80P, 810. 

MaoOmiTrmy, ProfTwilliam, 824. 

JCaokintoih, Dr. John, hia '* History of a^iliMitioiL*^ 

1L12. 
Maoleod, Principal Boderiok, 207. 
Madore, Prof. Robert, 855. 
Maophereon, Prof. Huffh, 226 
Maopherson, Prcf. Norman, hia " Notes on £.0."^ 

Macpherson, Prof. Robert, 243, 855. 

Maorobin, Prof. John, 849. 

Main, William, 298. 

Major, John, 49. 

Mantanufl, Amolduii, 145> 

Mar Nation, 116, 259, 307, 809. 

Mariachal, George K«itb, fifth Eari, 110, 112 ; aketoh^f,. 

249-252 ; louQdE M.C., 252 ; his charter, 258*262. 
Marisohal, George Keltb, eighth Earl, 178. 
Mariwchal, George Keitb, tenth Earl, W^ 298. 
Marisdha], WiUi^ifi Keith, fourth Earl, 250. 
Marischal, William Keith, sixth Earl, 278. 
Marischal, William Keith, serenth £u4, 28L 
Marlanha], William Keith, ninth Sari, 291. 
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, tbfd KfliOi, MMtor of, 2Sa 
Coll«g«^ 112, 12fiO^ 177, 17», 186, SB; 
km oCSCl. 252-982; oflkMb and b«M6Mlan 
4< 284.278» 279, aSs, 288, 281-288, 284-295, 288, 886, 
S18428 ; AbcidMA IXiefeon at^ 274-278 ; gatoway^ 
278-27V; 8to aft. 279-288; eo^wiattt at» 281, 288; 
atodiM at, 284-S8, 288-288, 296-286: new baildinga 
at,289-m, 297-299, 818-816; fUbaffioaof 1715 afc, 
896-294 ;ragii]atloM aft» 289-804; obaanratonr at, 
804-805; HimM. BMtor o^ 807-809; Cominiamn of 
1826 aL 810412; Ubranr at» 882-885 ; nlalioiM with 
K.a, »8^S^ naioii witk K.C., 842458. 

Hartin, Prot William, 855. 

]faff7,(|aaaaQf8oote,97, 100. 

]faff7ofCKi]aa»81,82. 

Maiy n., 17L 

IfazweU, ProL JaoMa Clark, 825, 898. 

Maania, Prof. Dunoan, 243. 

]foda]a,]iatof,358. 

Mddram, Wimam, 120. 

MalTiUa, Andraw, ooonazum with Arbathaot, 101, 108 ; 
inflaaooa on adncatioii, 104-110, 114, 116, 118,.ralated 
to Biahop Patriofc Forbea* 122 ; oooooctton with Eari 
Kariaohal, 249. 

.MilTillo^ OaorgOy 298. 

lUlTilla, Jamaa, hia ''Diary" qaotad, 101, 106, 107» 
108, J28. 

Xabin, Jamoa, 310, 316,244, 885, 863. 

Maroar, John, 159«. 

Maaton, William, akoteh of, 294-296. 

lUtUio, 86, 118. 

Middleton, Principal Alaxandar, 157, 168, 164, 170, 

Middloton, Principal George, 170, 171, 174, 18», 191. 

ICdijIaton, Qeonpo, of Seaton,208. 

Middleton, Thomaa, 157, 275. 

MiUigan, Prof. Wm., 356. 

Milne, Jamea, 298. 

Mindumo, Mill of, 46l 

Minto, Pkof. Wm., S59. 

MifcohaD, Chariee, 861. 

Mitofaell, DaTid, J^hop of Aberdeen^ 168. 

Moir, Alaxandar, 2Sa 

Moir, Alexander, 294. 

Hour, Jamea, 14, 17, 5a 

Mmr, Principal William, 151, 280, 286. 

Moir, William, 198. 
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Monboddo. James Burnett, Lord, 196, 820, 809L 

lionorietf , Lord Advocate, 867. 

Monk, General, 160, 284,^41. 

Monro, Prindpal Akzander, 178. 

Montroee, 295. 

Montroee, James, fint ICarqnia of, 189» 140. 

iConymuak, 269. 

MoraT, Diooeaeo^ 167. 

JCoray. 291. 

iCoray, Earl of, at King^s CkilleM, 418. 

Moray Nation, 11^60, 807^809. 

-Morruon, Robert, 288. 

Moeeley, Judge. 168. 

Munro, John, 188. 

Mure, Cdloncd, 85L 

Muride, Lord Ordinary. 829. ' 

Murray, Alexander, aiO. 

Murray, Mrs. Alexander, ^BSL 

Murtle Lecturea, 282. 

Myrtonn, Fatriok, 86. 

Myrtoun, Tbomaa, 66. 

NewoaaUe. 285,842. 

Nioholasy.,7,8. 

Niool, Ptof. Jamea, 866. 

Nicholaon, Oeomv 181. 

OgilTie, Jamea, 62. 

OgilTie, Jamea, 62. 

{tailvie, Prof. Robert, 827. 

OgilTie, William, roffent, 210, 228, 229, 845. 

OgilTT, Lady Jane, 288. 

OgilTie-Forbes, Pkx>f. George, 855. 

Orem, William, bis « Old Aberdeen," quoted 23, 65, 86, 

127, 132, 244^. 
■Ogaton, EUnibeth,gih to K.a, 46. 
Ogston, Prof. Francis, 817. 
OgstoD, William, bis *<Oratio Fnnebris," 251. 
oEl Aberdeen, b^ of, 19, 25, 26, 45, 77, 191, 288, 248. 
Oricney, Diooeee o^ 167. 
•Orieans, UniTersity of. 4 ; Soots Nation at, 4 ; B)]^iin- 

atone at, 4, 16 ; model for Aberdeen, 84. 
Outram, Sir Jame8» 868. 
Owen, Judge, 158. 
Oxenbridge, John, 286. 
•Oxford, Uniyenity of, 1 ; its foundation, "2 : Artfaor 

Johnston dies at, 276, 277 ; oontributes to tmfldiiiie 

«t M.a, 286 ; Beattie nMJnaJ>.aL. from, 821. ' 
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Vmrim, Soottidi nMuni ai, 8; Di 
poblNhMl a*. 8; Soote GoDtft 
printed rt»tt. 

Pirii. Uiiiwiitif of , founded W Alomn, 1 ; bmOmt of 
^UoifonHML 1 ; rooords of Um r w i tt r , 8 : CSiAitiilarT 
ofiriiif«niiT<ifIWa,3) thit <' Natjons ^ tt, 84-: ao 
IWolty of Orfl Iftw, 4 ; SpbbMtone, 4 ; no bufldfaff 
afliil.8; ElpUiMtoM 9i, 16; aodel for Abodoeiv 

167, 1651. 



Fiidaa,878^ SM. 

*^ ' " 8;Dnfid Ghslmm'tBoek 

^ , \oDag9 9k, 4; Vmis^b Booki 

priBted«*,r 

■tty , , _, 

rtoqrda of T Jmwmuif, 8^ CbaMkry 

I 

34 ; Boooi «L 40. 
PteHMMot, lOi, 109, 110. HI. 1S4, 184. 148. 16: 

171, 178, 217, 290, 811, m, 380, 847, 848, 849. 
Plitenoa, FrinoiiMJ Robert, ^, 294. 
PkteMm, BoborCs^O. 
PiMil in., Popo, 94, 96. 
PkTia, UniTonity of, 2, 3. 
Poooook, Goorgo, 294. 
Pedagogy, 6. 
P^niS?147. 
Ptetli, 4, 168, 159, 296. 
Poteicalter, 121. 
Peteriiead, 264. 

Pttnui HinMuiiia, naod at Glaigow^ 56. 
Patnis Raora% 106, 107, 269. 
Pliiladelirflia, 280. 
Pinkerton, on Boaea, 60. 
Plot, Thomaa, affraemant witbXlpfainstona, 48. 
Pfrie, PrindpaTwaUam R., 849, 366, 369. 
Pbrio, Prof. William, 817. 
Pftmadden, 266. 
Poland, 291. 

Poilook, Principal Robert, 319. 
Porpiijrj, his Introdnotion, uaad at Glasgow, 56 ; at 

Aberdeen, 57. 
Priaeo, lilt of, 858. 
Raban, Edward, 145, 147. 
Rait, Ptof. Alexander, 197. 
Rait, Principal Darid, 99, 112, 126, 126, 127, 128, 129, 

182,188,^,339. 
Bait, Principal WilHam, 168. 
Raniiaj, Sur Alexander, 297. 
RaBMiT, Gilbert, 296. 

Randolph, English Ambassador, quoted, 100. 
Reformation, The, 98-94; at K.C., 98-99 ; at Sootlisli 

Umverritiea, 104. 
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Bflid, Almnder. 279, 884. 

Bdd, ThomM, Seoratary to JamM VL, 147. 279, 888. 

Bcid, Prof. Thomas, 195, 197, 200, 201, 208, 223, 224, 

«2, 822, 828, 884,868. 
Bmd, ThoiDM, itudent 187. 
fiajnolds. Sir Joahna, 822. 
Bittimond aod Gordon,. Duke of, 8R7. 
Biohmond and Lennox, Charles Gordon Lennox, Mbo 

of, 816, 854, 857. 
Bobertaon, Joseph, 147. 
BoUand, Cktherme, 286. 
Roeebeiy, Arohibald Prinuroae, Earl of, 861« 
Boas, Alexander, 277, 278. 
Boas, Diooese of, 167. 
Boas, Gilbert, 189. 
Boas, Jamfa, 269. 

BoirVJMui, 158, qnoted'27L 

Bow, Prindpal John, 158, 168, 241, 288; akefcoh^, 
15840 -, hurolea, 1604S2. 

Boxburgfa, 41. 

Bnddiman, Thomas, 886, 868. 
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